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CONCERNING SUMMER DAYS. 


(THERE are some people whom 
all nature helps. They have 
somehow got the material uni- 
verse on their side. What they 
say and do, at least upon impor- 
tant occasions, is so backed up by 
all the surroundings that it never 
seems out of keeping with these, 
and still less ever seems to be con- 
tradicted by these. When Mr. 
Midhurst* read his essay on the 
Miseries of Human Life, he had all 
the advantage of a gloomy, over- 
cast day. And so the aspect of 
the external world was to the essay 
like the accompaniment in music 
to asong. The accompaniment, of 
course, has no specific meaning ; it 
says nothing, but it appears to 
accord and sympathize with the 
sense conveyed by the song’s words. 
But gloomy hills and skies and 
woods are to desponding views of 
life and man, even more than the 
sympathetic chords, in themselves 
meaningless. The gloomy world 
not merely accords with the de- 
sponding views, but seems some- 
how to back them. You are con- 
scious of a great environing Pre- 
sence standing by and looking on 
approvingly. From all points in 
the horizon a voice, soft and un- 
defined, seems to whisper to your 
heart, All true, all too true. 

Now, there are human beings 
who, in the great things they say 
and do, seldom fail of tem. this 
great, vague backing. There are 
others whom the grand current for 
the most part sets against. It is 
part of the great fact of Luck—the 
indubitable fact that there are men, 
women, ships, horses, railway- 
engines, whole railways, which are 


lucky, and others which are un- 
lucky. I do not believe in the 
common theory of Luck, but no 
thoughtful or observant man can 
deny the fact of it. And in no 
fashion does it appear more cer- 
tainly than in this, that in the case 
of some men cross-accidents are 
always marring them, and _ the 
effect they would fain produce. 
The system of things is against 
them. They are not in every case 
unsuccessful, but whatever success 
they attain is got by brave fighting 
against wind and tide. At college 
they carried off many honours, but 
no such luck ever befel them as 
that some wealthy person should 
offer during their days some special 
medal for essay or examination, 
which they would have gained as 
of course. There was no extra 
harvest for them to reap: they 
could do no more than win all that 
was to be won. They go to the 
bar, and they gradually make their 
way; but the day never comes on 
which their leader is suddenly 
taken ill, and they have the oppor- 
tunity of earning a brilliant repu- 
tation by conducting in his absence 
a case in which they are thoroughly 
prepared, They go into the Church, 
and earn a fair character as 
preachers; but the living they 
would like never becomes vacant, 
and when they are appointed to 
preach upon some important occa- 
sion, it happens that the ground is 
a foot deep with snow. 

Several years since, on a Sunday 
in July, I went to afternoon service 
at a certain church by the sea-shore. 
The incumbent of that church was 
a young clergyman of no ordinary 


* See the New Series of Friends in Council. 
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talent; he is a distinguished pro- 
fessor now. It was a day of 
drenching rain and howling hurri- 
cane; the 7 was black, as in 
mid-winter ; the waves were break- 
ing angry and loud upon the rocks 
hard by. The weather the-previous 
week had been beautiful; the 
weather became beautiful again 
the next morning. There came just 
the one gloomy and stormy summer 
day. The young parson could not 
foresee -the weather. What more 
fitting subject for a July Sunday 
than the teachings of the beautiful 
season which was passing over? 
So the text was, Thou hast made 
summer: it was a sermon on sum- 
mer, and its moral and spiritual 

ons. How inconsistent the 
sermon seemed with everything 
around! The outward circum- 
stances reduced it to an absurdity. 
The congregation was diminished 
to a sixth of its usual number; 
the atmosphere was charged with 
a muggy vapour from sloppy gar- 
ments and dripping healing ; and 
as the preacher spoke, describing 
vividly (though with the chastened 
taste of the scholar) blue skies, 
green leaves, and gentle breezes, 
ever and anon the storm outside 
drove the rain in heavy plashes 
upon the windows, and, looking 
through them, you could see the 
black sky and the fast-drifting 
clouds. 1 thought to myself, as 
the preacher went on under the 
cross influence of these surround- 
ings, Now, I am sure you are in 
small things an unlucky man. No 
doubt the like happens to you fre- 
quently. You are the kind of man 
to whom the 7imes fails to come 
on the morning you specially wish 
to see it. Your horse falls lame 
on the morning when you have a 
long drive before you. Your man- 
servant catches a sore throat, and 
is unable to go out, just when the 
visitor comes to whom you wish 
to show the neighbouring country. 
I felt for the preacher. I was 
younger then, but I had seen 
enough to make me think how 
Mr. Snarling of the next parish 
(a very dull preacher, with no 
power of description) would chuckle 
over the tale of the summer ser- 
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mon on the stormy day. That 
youthful preacher (not Mr. Snarl- 
ing) had been but a few months in 
the chureh, and he probably had 
not another sermon to give in the 
unexpected circumstances: he must 
reach what he had prepared. He 
ad fallen into error. I formed a 
resolution never to do the like. I 
was looking forward then with 
great enthusiasm to the work of 
my sacred profession: with enthu- 
siasm which has only grown deeper 
and warmer through the experience 
of more than nine years. I re- 
solved that if ever I thought of 
preaching a summer sermon, I 
would take care to have an alter- 
native one ready for that day in 
case of unfavourable weather. I 
resolved that I would give my 
summer discourse only if external 
nature, in her soft luxuriant beauty, 
looked summer-like: a sweet per- 
vading accompaniment to my poor 
words, giving them a force and 
meaning far beyond their own, 
What talk concerning summer 
skies is like the sapphire radiance, 
so distant and pure, looking in 
through the church windows? You 
do not remember how blue and 
beautiful the sky is, unless when 
_ are looking at it: nature is 
ave than our remembrance of 
er. 
tree equals that noble, soft, massive, 
luxuriant object which I looked at 
for half-an-hour yesterday through 
the window of a little country 
church, while listening to the ser- 
mon of a friend? Do not think 
that I was inattentive. I heard 
the sermon with the greater plea- 
sure and profit for the sight. It 
is characteristic of the preaching 
of a really able man, preachin 
what he- himself has felt, that a 
he says appears (as a general rule) 
in harmony with all the universe ; 
while the preaching of a common- 
place man, giving us from memo 
mere theological doctrine which 
has been drilled into him, and 
which he repeats because he sup- 
es it must be all right, seems 
meonsistent with all the material 
universe, or at least quite apart 
from it. Yet, even listening to 
that excellent sermon (whose mas- 
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culine thought was very superior 
to its somewhat slovenly style), I 
thought, as I looked at the beauti- 
ful tree rising in the silent church- 
yard,—the stately sycamore, so 
bright green, with the blue sky all 
around it,—how truly John Foster 
wrote, that when standing in 
January at the foot of a large oak, 
and looking at its bare branches, 
he vainly tried to picture to him- 
self what that tree would be in 
June. The reality would be far 
richer and finer t anything he 
could imagine on the winter day. 
Who does not know this? The 
green grass and the bright leaves 
in spring are far greener (you see 
when they come back) than you 
had remembered or imagined ; the 
sunshine is more golden, and the 
sky more bright. God’s works are 
better and more beautiful than our 
poor idea of them. Though I have 
seen them and loved them now for 
more than thirty summers, I have 
felt this year, with something of 
almost surprise, how exquisitely 
beautiful are summer foliage and 
summer grass. Here they are 
again, fresh from God! The sum- 
mer world is incomparably more 


beautiful than any imagination 
could picture it on a dull December 


day. You did not know on New 
Year’s day, my reader, how fair a 
thing the sunshine is, And the 
commonest things are the most 
beautiful. Flowers are beautiful: 
he must be a blackguard who does 
not love them. Summer seas are 
beautiful, so exquisitely blue under 
the blue summer sky. But what 
can surpass the beauty of green 
grass and green trees! Amid such 
things let me live; and when I am 
gone, let green grass grow over 
me. I would not be buried beneath 
a stone pavement, not to sleep in 
the great Abbey itself. 

My summer sermon has never 
been written, and so has never 
been preached ; I doubt whether 
I could make much of the sub- 
ject, treated as it ought to be 
treated there. But an essay is a 
different matter, notwithstanding 
that a dear, though sarcastic 
friend says that my essays are 
merely sermons played in polka 
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time; the thought of sermons, 
to wit, lightened somewhat by a 
somewhat lighter fashion of phrase 
and illustration. And all that has 
hitherto been said is introductory 
to remarking, that I stand in fear 
of what kind of day it may be 
when my reader shall see this essay, 
which as yet exists but vaguely in 
the writer’s mind ; and upon four 
pieces of paper, three large and 
one small. If your eye lights upon 
this page on a cold, bleak day; 
if it be wet and plashy ; above all, 
if there be east wind, read’ no 
further. Keep this essay for a 
warm, sunshiny day; it is onl 

then that you will sympathize wi 

its author. For amid a dismal, 
rainy, stormy summer, we have 
reached fair weather at last; and 
this is a lovely, sunny summer 
morning. And what an indescri- 
bably beautiful thing is a summer 
day! I do not mean merely the 
hours as they pass over; the long 
light ; the sun going up and going 
down ; but all that one associates 
with summer days, spent in sweet 
rural scenes. There is great va- 
riety in summer days. There is 
the warm, bright, still summer 
day; when everything seems 
asleep, and the topmost branches 
of the tall trees do not stir in the 
azure air. There is the breezy 
summer day, when warm breaths 
wave these topmost branches gentl 

to and fro, and you stand and loo 

at them; when sportive winds 
bend the green corn as they swiftly 
sweep over it; when the shadows 
of the clouds pass slowly along the 
hills. Even the rainy day, if it 
come with soft summer-like rain, 
is beautiful. People in town are 
apt to think of rain as a mere 
nuisance ; the chief good it does 
there is to water the streets more 
generally and thoroughly than 
usual ; a rainy day in town is equi- 
valent to a bad day; but in the 
country, if you possess even the 
smallest portion of the earth, you 
learn to rejoice in the rain. You 
go out in it; you walk about and 
enjoy the sight of the grass mo- 
mently growing greener; of the 
trees looking refreshed, and the 
evergreens gleaming, the gravel 
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walks so free from dust, and the 
roads watered so as to render them 
beautifully compact, but not at all 
sloppy or muddy; summer rain 
never renders well-made country 
roads sloppy or muddy. There is 
a pleasure in thinking that you 
have got far ahead of man or 
machine; and you heartily de- 
spisea watering-cart, while enjoying 
a soft summer shower. And after 
the shower is over, what fragrance 
is diffused through the country air ; 
every tree and shrub has an odour 
which a summer shower brings 
out, and which senses trained to 
perception will perceive. And 
then, how full the trees and woods 
are of the singing of birds! But 
there is one feeling which, if you 
live in the country, is common to 
all pleasant summer days, but par- 
ticularly to sunshiny ones; it is 
that you are doing injustice to 
nature, that you are losing a great 
deal, if you do not stay almost 
constantly in the open air. You 


come to grudge every half-hour 
that you are within doors, or busied 
with things that call you off from 
observing and thinking of all the 
beauty that is around you every- 


where. That fair scene,—trees, 
grass, flowers, sky, sunshine, is 
there to be looked at and enjoyed ; 
it seems wrong, that with such a 
picture passing on before your eyes, 
your eyes should be turned upon 
anything else. Work, especially 
mental work, is always painful; 
always a thing you would shrink 
from if you could; but how 
strongly you shrink from it on a 
beautiful summer morning! Ona 
gloomy winter day you can walk 
with comparative willingness into 
your study after breakfast, and 
spread out your paper, and begin 
to write your sermon. For al- 
though writing the sermon is un- 
doubtedly an effort ; and although 
all sustained effort partakes of the 
nature of pain ; and although pain 
can never be pleasant ; still, after 
all, apart from other reasons which 
impel you to your work, you can- 
not but feel that really if you were 
to turn away from your task of 
writing, there is nothing to which 
you could take that you would en- 
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joy very much more than itself. 
And even on the fairest summer 
morning, you can, if you are living 
in town, take to your task with 
comparative ease. Somehow, in 
town, the weather is farther off 
from you; it does not pervade all 
the house, as it does in the country ; 
you have not windows that open 
into the garden; through which 
you see green trees and grass every 
time you look up; and through 
which you can in a minute, with- 
out the least change of dress, pass 
into the verdant scene. There is 
all the difference in the world, be- 
tween the shadiest and greenest 
public garden or park even within 
a hundred yards of your door ; and 
the green shady little spot that 
comes up to your very window. 
The former is no very great temp- 
tation to the busy scholar of rural 
tastes; the latter is almost irre- 
sistible. A hundred yards are a 
long way to go, with purpose pre- 
pense of enjoying something so 
simple as the green earth. After 
having walked even a hundred 
yards, you feel that you need a 
more definite aim. And the grass 
and trees seem very far away, if 
you see them at the end of a vista 
of washing your hands, and put- 
ting on another coat and other 
boots, and still more of putting on 
gloves and a hat. Give me the 
little patch of grass, the three or 
four shady trees, the quiet corner 
of the shrubbery, that comes up to 
the study window, and which you 
can reach without even the for- 
mality of passing through the hall 
and out by the front door. If you 
wish to enjoy nature in the sum- 
mer-time, you must attend to all 
these little things. What stout 
old gentleman but knows that 
when he is seated snugly in his 
easy chair by the winter evenin 

fireside, he would take up an 

read many pages ina volume which 
lay within reach of his arm, though 
he would do without the volume, 
if in order to get it he had to take 
the slight trouble of rising from 
his chair and walking to a table 
half a dozen yards off? Even so 
must nature be brought within 
easy reach of even the true lover 
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of nature ; otherwise on a hundred 
occasions, all sorts of little, fanciful 
hindrances will stand between him 
and her habitual appreciation. A 
very small thing may prevent 
your doing a thing which you even 
wish to do; but which you do not 
wish with any special excitement, 
and which you may do at any time. 
I daresay some reader would have 
written months since to the friend 
in India to whom he promised 
faithfully to write frequently, but 
that when he sat down once or 
twice to write, and pulled out his 
paper-drawer, he found that all 
the thin Indian paper was done. 
And so the upshot is, that the 
friend has been a year out; and 
you have never written to him at all. 

But to return to the point from 
which this deviation proceeded, I 
repeat, that on a fine summer morn- 
ing in the country it is excessively 
difficult to take to your work. 
Apart from the repellent influence 
which is in work itself, you think 
that you will miss so much. You 
go out after breakfast (with a wide- 
awake hat, and no gloves) into 
the fresh atmosphere. You walk 
round the garden. You look par- 


ticularly at the more eminent roses, 


and the largest trees. You go to 
the stable-yard, and see what is 
doing there. There are twenty 
things to think of: numberless little 
directions to give. You seea weed 

corner, and that must not be suf- 
fered: you see a long spray of a 
climbing rose that needs training. 
You look into the corn-chest: the 
corn is almost finished. You have 
the fact impressed upon you that 
the old ‘potatoes are nearly done, 
and the new ones hardly ready for 
use. These things partake of the 
nature of care: if you do not feel 
very well, you will regard them as 
worries. But it is no care nor 
worry to walk down to your gate, 
to lean upon it, and to look at the 
outline of the hills: nor to go out 
with your little children, and walk 
slowly along the country lane out- 
side your gate, relating for the 
hundredth time the legend of the 
renowned giant-killer, or the en- 
chanted horse that flew though the 
air ; to walk on till you come to the 
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bridge, and there sit down, and 
throw in stones for your dog to dive 
after, while various shouts (very 
loud to come from such little 
mouths) applaud his success. How 
crystal-clear the water of the river! 
It is six feet deep, yet you may see 
ever — of its bed. An unde- 
fined laziness possesses you. You 
would like to sit here, and look, and 
think, all day. But of course you 
will not give in to the temptation. 
Slowly you return to your door: 
unwillingly you enter it: reluc- 
roy you take to your work. 
Until you have got somewhat into 
the spirit of your task, you cannot 
help looking sometimes at the roses 
which frame your window, and the 
green hill you see through it, with 
white sheep. And even when you 
have got ae mind under control, 
and the lines flow more willingl 
from your pen, you cannot but loo 
out occasionally into the sunshiny, 
shady corner in your view, and 
think you should be there. And 
when the prescribed pages are at 
length completed, how delightful 
to lock them up, and be off into 
the air again! You are far happier 
now than you were in the morning. 
The shadow of your work was upon 
you then: now you may with a 
pleased conscience, and under no 
sense of pressure, saunter about, 
and enjoy your little domain. 
Many things have been accom- 
plished since you went indoors. 
The weeds are gone from the corner: 
the spray of the rose has been 
trained. The potato-beds have 
been examined: the potatoes will 
be all ready in two days more. 
Sit down in the shade, warm yet 
cool, of a great tree. Now is the 
time to read the Saturday Review, 
especially the article that pitches 
into you. What do you care for 
it? I don’t mean that you despise 
it: I mean that it causes you no 
feeling but one of amusement and 
leasure. You feel that itis written 
y a clever man and a gentleman : 
you know that there is not a ves- 
tige of malice in it. You would 
like to shake hands with the writer, 
and to thank him for various use- 
ful hints. As for reviewing which 
is truly malignant—that which 
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deals in intentional misrepresen- 
tation and coarse abuse—it is prac- 
tically unknown in_ respectable 
periodicals. And wherever you 
may find it (as you sometimes may) 
you ought never to be angry with 
the man who did it: you ought to 
be sorry for him. Depend upon it, 
the poor fellow is in bad health or 
in low spirits: no one but a man 
who is really unhappy himself will 
deliberately set himself to annoy 
any one else. It is the misery, 
anxiety, poverty, which are wring- 
ing the man’s heart, that make their 

itiful moan in that bitter article. 

fake the pom man better off, and 
he will be better natured. 

And so, my friend, now that our 
task is finished, let us go out in this 
kindly temper to enjoy the summer 
day. But you must first assure 
your mind that your work is really 
finished. You cannot thus simply 
enjoy the summer day, if you have 
a latent feeling rankling at your 
heart that you are neglecting some- 
thing that you ought todo. The 
little jar of your moral being caused 
by such a feeling, will be like the 
horse-hair shirt, will be like the 
peas in the pilgrim’s shoes. So, 


clerical reader, after you have 


written your allotted pages of ser- 
mon, and answered your few letters, 
turn to your tablet-diary, or what- 
ever contrivance you have for sug- 
gesting to your memory the work 
you have to do. If you have 
marked down some mere call to 
make, that may fairly enough be 
ostponed on this hot day. But 
ook at your list of sick, and see 
when you visited each last, and con- 
sider whether there be any you 
ought to visit to-day. And if there 
be, never mind though the heat be 
sweltering and the roads dusty and 
shadeless: never mind though the 
poor old man or woman lives five 
miles off, and though your horse is 
lame: get ready, and walk away 
as slowly as you can, and do your 
duty. You are not the reader [ 
want: you are not the man with 
whom I wish to think of summer 
days: if you could in the least 
enjoy the afternoon, or have the 
faintest pleasure in your roses and 
your grass, with the thought of 
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that neglected work hanging over 
you. And though you may return 
four hours hence, fagged and jaded, 
you will sit with a pleased heart 
down to dinner, and you will wel- 
come the twilight when it comes 
with the cheerful sense of duty 
done and temptation resisted. But 
upon my ideal summer day, I sup- 
pose that after looking over your 
sick-list, and all your memoranda, 
you find that there is nothing to 
do that need take you to-day be- 
yond your own little realm. And 
so, with the delightful sense of 
leisure to breathe and think, you 
walk forth into the green shade to 
spend the summer afternoon. Bring 
with you two or three books: bring 
the 7imes that came that morning ; 
you will not read much, but it is 
pleasant to know that you may read 
if you choose: and then sit down 
upon a garden-seat, and think and 
feel. Do you not feel, my friend 
of even five-and-thirty, that there 
is music yet in the mention of 
summer days? Well, enjoy that 
music now, and the vague associa- 
tions which are summoned up by 
the name. Do not put off the 
enjoyment of these things to some 
other day. You will never have 
more time, nor better opportunity. 
The little worries of the puna 
cease to sting in the pensive languor 
of the season. Enjoy the sunshine 
and the leaves while they last: 
they will not last long. Grasp the 
day and hold it and rejoice in it: 
some time soon you will find of a 
sudden that the summer time has 
passed away. You come to your- 
self, and find it is December. The 
earth seems to pause in its orbit in 
the dreary winter days: it hurries 
at express speed through summer. 
You wish you could put on a break, 
and make time go on more slowly. 
Well, watch the sandgrains as they 
pass, Remark the several minutes, 
yet without making it a task to do 
so. As you sit there, you will 
think of old summer days long 
ago: of green leaves long since 
faded: of sunsets gone. Well, 
each had its turn: the present has 
nothing more. And let us think 
of the past without being lacka- 
daisical. Look now at your own 
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little children at play: that sight 
will revive your flagging interest in 
life. Look at the soft turf, feel the 
gentle air: these things are present 
now. What a contrast to the hard, 
repellent earth of winter! I think 
of it like the difference between 
the man of sternly logical mind, 
and the genial, kindly man with 
both head and heart! I take it for 
zranted that you agree with me in 

olding such to be the true type of 
man. Not but what some people 
are proud of being all head and no 
heart. There is no flummery 
about them. It is stern, severe 
sense and po. Well, my 
friends, say 1 to such, you are (in a 
moral sense) deficient of a member. 
Fancy a mortal hopping through 
creation, and boasting that he was 
born with only one leg! Or even 
if you have a little of the kindly 
element, but very little when com- 
pared with the logical, you have not 
much to boast of. Your case is 
analogous to that of the man who 
has two legs indeed, but one of 
them a great deal longer than the 
other. 

It is pleasanter to spend the 
summer days in an inland country 


place, than by the seaside. The 
sea is too glaring in sunshiny 
weather ; the prospects are too ex- 


tensive. It wearies eyes worn b 
much writing and reading to loo 
at distant hills across the water. 
The true locality in which to enjoy 
the summer time is a richly-wooded 
country, where you have hedges 
and hedge-rows, and clumps of 
trees everywhere: where objects 
for the most part are near to you; 
and, above all, are green. It is 
pleasant to live in a district where 
the roads are not great broad high- 
ways, in whose centre you feel as 
if you were condemned to traverse 
a strip of arid desert stretching 
through the landscape ; and where 
any carriage short of a four-in-hand 
looks so insignificantly small. Give 
me country lanes: so narrow that 
their glare does not pain the eye 
upon even the sunniest day: so 
narrow that the eye without an 
effort takes in the green hedges 
and fields on either side as you 
drive or walk along. 
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And now, looking away mentally 
from this cool shady verdure amid 
which we are si#ing, let us think 
of summer days elsewhere. Let 
us think of them listlessly, that we 
may the more enjoy the quiet here : 
as a child on a frosty winter night, 
snug in his little bed, puts out a 
foot for a moment into the chilly 
expanse of sheet that stretches 
away from the warm nest in which 
he lies, and then pulls it swiftly 
back again, caiaiien the cozy 
warmth the more ‘for this little 
reminder of the bitter chill. Here. 
where the air is cool, pure, and 
soft, let us think of a hoarding 
round some old house which the 
labourers are pulling down, amid 
clouds of the white, blinding, 
parching dust of lime, on a sult 
summer day. I can hardly thi 
of any human position as worse, 
if not intended directly as a posi- 
tion of torture. I picture, too, a 
crowded wharf on a riverin a great 
town, with ships lying alongside, 
There is a roar of passing drays, a 
cracking of draymen’s whips, a 
howling of the draymen. There 
is hot sunshine; there are clouds 
of dust; and I see several poor 
fellows wheeling heavy casks in 
barrows up a narrow plank into a 
ship. Their faces are red and puffy 
with the exertion: their hair is 
dripping. Ah, the summer day is 
hard upon these poor fellows! But 
it mull be pleasant to-day to drive 
a locomotive engine through a fine 
agricultural country, particularly 
if one were driving an express 
train, and so were not worried by 
perpetual stoppages. I have often 
thought that I should like to be an 
engine-driver. Should any revolu- 
tion or convulsion destroy the 
Church, it is to that field of in- 
dustry that I should devote my 
energies. I should stipulate not 
to drive luggage-trains; and if I 
had to begin with third-class pas- 
senger trains, I have no doubt that 
in a few months, by dint of great 
punctuality and*carefulness, and 
by having my enyiné always beau- 
tifully clean and bright, 1 should 
be promoted to the express, There 
was a time when driving a loco- 
motive was not so pléjsant as now. 
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In departed days, when the writer 
was wont to stand upon the foot- 
plates, through the kindness of 
engine-driving friends now far 
away, there was a difficulty in look- 
ing out ahead: the current of air 
was so tremendous, and particles 
of dust were driven so viciously 
into one’s eyes. But advancing 
civilization has removed that dis- 
advantage, A snug shelter is now 
provided for the driver: an iron 
partition arises before him, with 
two panes of glass through which 
to look out. The result is that he 
can maintain a far more effectual 
look-out ; and that he is in great 
measure protected from wind and 
weather. Yes, it would be pleasant 
to be an engine-driver, especially 
on such a day as this. Pleasant to 
look at the great train of carriages 
standing in the station before start- 
ing: to see the piles of luggage 
going up through the exertions of 
hot porters: to see the numbers of 
passengers, old and young, cool and 
flurried, with their wraps, their 
newspapers, their books, at length 
arranged in the soft, roomy inte- 
riors : and then the sense of power, 
when by the touch of a couple of 
fingers upon the lever, you make 
the whole mass of luggage, of life, 
of human interests and cares, start 
gently into motion ; till, gathering 
speed as it goes, it tears through 
the green stillness of the summer 
noon, amid daisied fields, through 
little woody dells, through clumps 
of great forest trees, within sight 
of quiet old manor houses, across 
little noisy brooks and fair broad 
rivers, beside churchyard walls and 
gray ivied churches, alongside of 
roads where you see the pretty 
Ean, the lordly coach, the lum- 
ering waggon, and get glimpses 
that suggest a whole picture of the 
little life of numbers of your fellow- 
men, each with heart and mind 
and concerns and fears very like 
your own. Yes, my friend, if you 
rejoice in fair scenery, if you sym- 
athize with all modes of human 
ife—if you have some little turn 
for mechanics, for neatness and 
accuracy, for that which faithfully 
does the work it was made to do, 
and neither less nor more: retain 
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it in your mind as an ultimate end, 
that you may one day drive a loco- 
motive engine. You need not of 
necessity become greasy of aspect ; 
neither need you become black. I 
never have known more tidy, neat, 
accurate, intelligent, sharp, punc- 
tual, responsible, God-fearing, and 
truly respectable men, than certain 
engine-drivers, 

Remember the engine must be a 
locomotive engine. Your taste for 
scenery and life will not be grati- 
fied by employment on a stationa 
one, And it is fearfully hot work 
on a summer day to take charge of 
a stationary steam-engine ; while 
(perhaps you would not think it) 
to drive a locomotive is perfectly 
cool work. You never feel, in that 
rapid motion, the raging flame that 
is doing its work so near you. 
The driver of the express train 
may be a man of large sympathies, 
of cheerful heart, of tolerant views ; 
the man in charge of the engine of 
a coal-pit or factory, even of a 
omnia is apt to acquire con- 
tracted ways of thinking, and to 
become somewhat cynical and 
gloomy in his ideas as to the pos- 
sible amelioration of society. It 
cannot be a pleasing employment, 
one would think, on a day like 
this, to sit and watch a great 
engine fire, and mend it when 
needful. Z'hat occupation would 
not be healthful, either to mind or 
body. I dare say you remember 
the striking and beautiful descrip- 
tion in Mr. Dickens’s Old Curiosity 
Shop, of a man who had watched 
and fed i. furnace-fire for years, till 
he had come to think of it as a 
living being. The fire was older 
than he was; it had never gone 
out since before he was born. 
can imagine, perfectly well, what 
kind of effect such a mode of life 
would have had on myself. And 
very few readers are likely to have 
within themselves an intellectual 
and moral fibre of bent and nature 
so determined, that they are not 
what they are, mainly through the 
influence of the external circum- 
stances which have been acting 
upon them all through life. Did 
you ever think to yourself that 
you would like to make trial for a 
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few days’ space, of certain modes 
of life very different from your 
own, and very different from each 
other? I have done so many a 
time. And a lazy summer after- 
noon here in the green shade is the 
time to try and picture out such. 
Think of being to-day in a stifling 
counting-house in the hot bustling 
town. I have been especially inte- 
rested in a glazed closet which I 
have seen in a certain immensely 
large and very crowded shop in a 
certain beautiful city. It is a sort 
of little office partitioned off from 
the shop; it has a sloping table, 
with three or four huge books 
bound in parchment. There is a 
ceaseless bustle, crush, and hum of 
talking outside; and inside there 
are clerks sitting writing, and re- 
ceiving money through little 
pigeon-holes. I should like to sit 
for two or three days in a corner 
of that little retreat ; and to write 
a sermon there. It would be 
curious to sit there to-day in the 
shadow, and to see the warm sun- 
beams only outside through a dis- 
tant window, resting on sloping 
roofs. If one did not get seasick, 


there would be something fresh in 


a summer day at sea. It is always 
cool and breezy there, at least in 
these latitudes, on the warmest 
day. Above all there is no dust. 
Think of the luxurious cabin of a 
fine yacht to-day. Deep cushions ; 
rich curtains; no tremor of ma- 
chinery ; flowers, books, carpets 
inches thick; and through the 
windows, dim hills and blue sea. 
Then, flying away in spirit, let us 
go to-day (only in imagination) into 
the Courts of Law at Westminster. 
The atmosphere on a summer day 
in these scenes is always hot and 
choky. There is a suggestion of 
summer time in the sunshine 
through the dusty lanterns in the 
roofs, Thinking of these courts, 
and of all their belongings and 
associations, here on this day, is 
like the child already mentioned 
when he puts his foot into a very 
cold corner of his bed, that he may 
pull it back with special sense of 
what a blessing it is that he is not 
bodily in that very cold corner. 
Yes, let us enjoy this spot where 
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we are, the more keenly, for think- 
ing of the very last place in this 
world where we should like to-day 
to be. I went lately (on a bright 
day in May) to revive old remem- 
brances of Westminster Hall. The 
judges of the present time are very 
able and incorruptible men; but 
they are much uglier than the 
judges I remember in my youth. 
Several of them, in their peculiar 
attire, hardly looked like human 
beings. Almost all wore wigs a 
great deal too large for them; I 
mean much too thick arid massive. 
The Queen’s Counsel, for the most 
part, seemed much younger than 
they used to be; but I was aware 
that this phenomenon arose from 
the fact that I myself was older. 
And various barristers, who fifteen 
years since were handsome, smooth- 
faced young men, had now a com- 
plexion rough as a nutmeg-grater, 
and red with that unhealthy colour 
which is produced by long hours 
in a poisonous atmosphere. The 
Courts at Westminster, for cramped 
space and utter absence of ventila- 
tion, are nothing short of a disgrace 
to a civilized nation. But the 
most painful reflection which they 
suggest to a man with a little 
knowledge of the practical working 
of law, is, how vainly human law 
strives to do justice. There, on 
the benches of the various Courts, 
you have a number of the most 
able and honest men in Britain; 
skilled by long practice to distin- 
guish between right and wrong, 
between truth and falsehood ; and 
yet, in five cases out of six that 
come before them, they signally 
fail of redressing the wrongs 
brought before them. Unhappily, 
in the nature of things, much 
delay must occur in all legal pro- 
cedure ; and further, the machinery 
of the law cannot be set in motion 
unless at very considerable expense. 
Now, every one knows that delay 
in gaining a legal decision of a 
debated question, very often 
amounts to a decision against both 
parties, What enjoyment of the 
summer days has the harassed 
suitor, waiting in nervous anxiety 
for the judgment or the verdict 
which may be his ruin? For very 
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small things may be the ruin of 
many men. A few pounds to be 
— may dip an honest man’s 

ead under water for years or for 
life. But the great evil of the law, 
after all, is, that it costs so much. 
I am aware that this may be no- 
body’s fault ; it may be a vice in- 
herent in the nature of things. 
Still, where the matter in question 
is of no very great amount, it is a 
fact that makes the wise man 
willing rather to take injustice 
than to go to law. A man meets with 
an injury ; he sustains some wrong. 
He brings his action; the jury 
give him ten or twenty pounds 
damages. The jury fancy that this 
sum will make him amends for 
what he has lost or suffered ; they 
fancy that of course he will get 
this sum. What would the jury 
think if told that he will never get 
a penny of it? It will all go (and 
probably a good deal more) for 
extra costs ; that is, the costs the 


winning party will have to pay his * 


own attorney, besides the costs in 
the cause which the losing party 
has to pay. No one profits pecu- 
niarily by that verdict or that trial, 
except the lawyers on either side. 
And does it not reduce the admi- 


nistration of justice to an absurdity, 
to think that in the majority of 


cases, the decision, no matter on 
which side, does no good to the 
man in whose favour it is given ? 
Another thing which makes the 
courts of law a sad sight is, that 
probably in no scene in human 
affairs are disappointment and suc- 
cess set in so sharp contrast— 
brought so close together. There, 
on the bench, dignified, keen, al- 
ways kind and polite (for the days 
of bullying have gone by), sits the 
Chief Justice—a peer (if he pleases 
to be one)—a great, distinguished 
successful man; his kindred all 
roud of him. And there, only a 
ew yards off, sharp-featured, des- 
onding, soured, sits poor Mr, 
riefless,a disappointed man, living 
in lonely chambers in the Temple; 
a hermit in the great wilderness o 
London; in short, a total failure 
in life. Very likely he absurdly 
overestimates his talents, and what 


he could have done if he had had 
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the chance; but it is at least pos- 
sible that he may have in him the 
genius of another Follett, wasting 
sadly and uselessly away. Now, 
of course, in all professions, and 
all walks of life, there are success 
and failure; but there is none, I 
think, in which poor failure must 
bear so keenly the trial of being 
daily and closely set in contrast 
with flushed success, Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Brown were rival suitors 
for the hand of Miss Jones; 
Mr. Smith succeeded, and Mr. 
Brown failed; but though Mr, 
Brown feels his mortification 
severely even as things are, it 
would 4a a great deal worse if he 
were compelled to follow at a 
hundred yards’ distance Mr. Smith 
and Miss Jones in their moonlight 
walks, and contemplate their happi- 
ness; to be present when they are 
married, and daily to attend them 
throughout their marriage excur- 
sion. Or some one else gets the 
bishopric you wished for, but you 
are not obliged daily to contem- 
plate the cathedral and the palace 
which you had hoped to call your 
own. In most cases in this world 
failure may look away from the 
success which makes its eyes sore 
and its heart heavy. You try to 
have a kindly feeling towards the 
man who succeeded where you 
failed, and in time you have it; 
but just at first you would not 
have liked to have had ever before 
you the visible manifestation of 
his success and your failure. You 
must have a very sweet nature, 
and (let me say it) much help from 
a certain high quarter, if, without 
the least envy or jealousy, geniall 
and unsoured, you can daily loo 
upon the man who, without deserv- 
ing to beat you, actually did beat 
you ;—at least while the wound is 
fresh. 

And while talking of disappoint- 
ment and success in courts of law, 
let me remark that petty success 
sometimes produces, in vulgar 
natures, manifestations which are 
inexpressibly disgusting. Did you 
ever remark the exultation of some 
low Jew attorney when he had 
succeeded in snapping a verdict in 
some contemptible case which he 
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had taken up and carried on upon 
speculation? I have witnessed 
such a thing, and cannot but say 
that it appeared to me one of 
the most revolting and disgusting 

hases which it is possible that 

uman nature should assume. I 
think I see the dirty, oily-looking 
animal, at once servile and inso- 
lent, with trickery and rascality in 
every line of his countenance, rub- 
bing his hands in the hour of his 
triumph, and bustling about to 
make immediate preparation for 
availing himself of it. And fol- 
lowing him, also sneakily exulting, 
I see an object more dirty, more 
oily-looking, than the Jew attorney : 
it is the Jew attorney’s clerk. And 
on such an occasion, ous at 
the bench, when the judgment-seat 
was occupied by a judge who had 
not yet Sonal never to look as if 
he thought or felt anything in par- 
ticular, I have discerned upon the 
judicial countenance an expression 
of disgust as deep as my own. 


Pleasanter scenes come up this 
afternoon with the mention of 
summer days. I see depths of 


wood, where all the light is coolly 


green, and the rippling brook is 
crystal clear. I see vistas through 
pines, like cathedral vaults; the 
space enclosed looks on a sunshiny 
day almost black, and a bit of 
bright blue sky at the end of each 
is framed by the trees into the 
likeness of a Gothic window. I 
see walls of gray rock on either 
side of a river, noisy and brawling 
in winter time, but now quiet and 
low. For two or three miles the 
walls of rock stretch onward ; there 
are thick woods above them, and 
here and there a sunny field: 
masses of ivy clothe the rock in 
places ; long sprays of ivy a 
over. I walk on in thought’till 

reach the opening of the glen; 
here a green bank slopes upward 
from a dark pool below, and there 
is a fair stretch of champaign 
country beyond the river; on the 
summit of the green bank, on this 
side, mouldering, gray, ivied, lonely, 
stand the ruins of the monastery, 
which has kept its place here for 
seven hundred years,. I see the 
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sky-framing eastern window, its 
tracery gone. There are masses of 
nn 7 daisies varying the sward, 
and the sweet fragrance of young 
clover is diffused through all the 
air. Iturn aside, and walk through 
lines of rose-trees in their summer 
rfection. I hear the drowsy 
um of the laden bees. Suddenly 
it is the twilight, the long twilight 
of Scotland, which would some- 
times serve you to read by at 
eleven o'clock at night. The crim- 
son flush has faded from the bosom 
of the river; if you are alone, its 
murmur begins to turn to a moan; 
the white stones of the churchyar 
look spectral through the trees. I 
think of poor Doctor Adam, the 
great Scotch schgolmaster of the 
last century, the teacher of Sir 
Walter Scott, and his last words, 
when the shadow of death was 
falling deeper—@It grows dark, 
boys; you may eo Then, with 
the professional bias, I go to a 
certain beautiful promise which 
the deepening twilight seldom fails 
to suggest to me; a promise which 
tells us how the Christian’s da 
shall end, how the day of life 
might be somewhat overcast and 
dreary, but light should come on 
the darkened way at last. ‘It 
shall come to pass in that day, that 
the light shall not be clear nor 
dark. But it shall be one da 
which shall be known to the Lord, 
not day, nor night; but it shall 
come to pass that at evening time 
it shall be light.” I think of 
varioug senses in which it might 
be shown that these words speak 
truly, in which its great principle 
holds good, that signal blessing 
shall come when it is needed most 
and expected least; but I think 
mainly how, sometimes, at the 
close of the chequered and sober 
day, the better sun has broken 
through the clouds, and made the 
flaming west all purple and gold. 
I think how always the purer light 
comes, if not in this world, then 
in a better. Bowing his head to 
pass under the dark portal, the 
Christian lifts it on the other side 
in the presence and the light of 
God. I think how you and I, my 
reader, may perhaps have stood in 
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the chamber of death, and seen in 
the horizon the summer sun in 
glory going down. But it is only 
to us who remain that the evening 
darkness is growing—only for us 
that the sun is going down. Look 
on the sleeping features, and think, 
‘Thy sun shall no more go down, 
neither shall thy moon withdraw 
herself ; for the Lord shall be thine 
everlasting light, and the days of 
thy mourning shall be ended.’ 
And then, my reader, tell me—as 
the evening falls on you, but not 
on him; as the shadows deepen on 
you, but not on him; as the dark- 
ness gathers on you, but not on 
him—if, in sober reality, the 
glorious promise has not found its 
perfect fulfilment, that ‘at the 
evening time there shall be light!’ 


Every one knows that Summer 
Days dispose one to a certain list- 
lessly meditative mood. In cold 
weather, out of doors at least, you 
must move about actively; it is 
only by the evening fireside, watch- 
ing the dancing shadows, that you 
have glimpses of this not wholly 
unprofitable condition of mind. In 
summer-time you sometimes feel 
disposed to stand and look for a 
good while at the top of a large 
tree, gently waving about in the 
blue sky. You begin by thinking 
it would be curious to be up there : 
but there is no thought or specula- 
tion, moral, political, or saiakeee. 
which may not come at the end of 
the train started by the loftiest 
branches of the great beech. You 
are able to sit for a considerable 
pees in front of an ivied wall, and 
think out your sermon for Sunday 
as you look at the dark leaves in 
the sun. Above all, it is soothing 
and suggestive to look from a 
height at the soft outline of distant 
hills of modest elevation ; and to 
see, between yourself and them, 
many farm-houses and many little 
cottages dotted here and there. 
There, under your eye, how much 
of life, and cf the interests of life, 
is going on! Looking at such 
things, you muse, in a vague, de- 
sultory way. I wonder whether 
when ordinary folk profess to be 
thinking, musing, or meditating, 
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they are really thinking connect- 
edly or to any purpose. I daresay 
the truth is they have (so to speak) 
given the mind its head; laid the 
reins of the will on the mind’s 
neck ; and are letting it go on and 
about in a wayward, interrupted, 
odd, semi-conscious way. They are 
not holding onward on any track 
of thought. I believe that common- 
place human beings can only get 
their ideas upon any subject into 
shape and order by writing them 
down, or (at least) expressing them 
in words to some one besides them- 
selves. You have a walk of an hour 
before you: you resolve that you 
will see your way through some 
perplexed matter as you walk along; 
your mind is really running upon 
it all the way ; but when you have 
got within a hundred yards of your 
journey’s end, you find with a start 
that you have made no progress at 
all: you are as far as ever from 
seeing what to think or do. With 
most people, to meditate means to 
approach to doing nothing at all as 
aie as in the nature of huma- 
nity it is possible to do so. And 
in this sense of it, summer days, 
after your work is over, are the 
time for meditation. So, indeed, 
are quiet days of autumn: so the 
evening generally, when it is not 
cold. ‘Isaac went out to meditate 
in the field, at the eventide.’ Per- 
haps he thought of the progress of 
his crops, his flocks, his affairs: 
perhaps he thought of his expected 
wife: most probably he thought of 
nothing in particular; for four 
thousand years have left human 
nature in its essence the self-same 
thing. It would be miserable work 
to moon through life, never think- 
ing except in this listless, purpose- 
less way: but after hard work, 
when you feel the rest has been 
fairly earned, it is very delightful 
on such a day and in such a scene 
as this, to sit down and muse, The 
analogy which suggests itself to me 
is that of a carriage-horse, long 
constrained to keep to the even 
track along hard dusty roads, draw- 
ing a heavy burden; now turned 
free into a cool green field to wan- 
der, and feed, and zoll about un- 
trammelled. Even so does the 
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mind, weary of consecutive think- 
ing—of thinking in the track and 
thinking with a purpose—expatiate 
in the licence of aimless meditation. 

There are various questions which 
may fitly be thought of in the list- 
lessness of this summer day. They 
are questions the consideration of 
which does not much excite ; ques- 
tions to which you do not very 
much mind whether you get an 
answer or no, I have been think- 
ing fora little while, since I finished 
the last paragraph, of this point: 
Whether that clergyman, under- 
taking the charge of some impor- 
tant church, is best equipped for 
his duty, who has a great many 
sermons carefully written and laid 
up in a box, ready to come out 
when needed: or that other clergy- 
man, who has very few sermons 
fully written out, but who has spent 
great pains in disciplining his mind 
into that state in which it shall 
always be able to produce good 


material. Which of these has made 
best progress towards the end of 
being a good and efficient preacher ? 
Give me, I should say, on the whole, 
the solid material stock, rather than 
the trained mind. I look with a 
curious feeling upon certain very 


popular preachers, who preach en- 
tirely extempore : who make a few 
notes of their skeleton of thought ; 
but trust for the words and even 
for the illustrations to the inspira- 
tion of the moment. They go on 
boldly: but their path crumbles 
away behind them as they advance. 
Their minds are in splendid work- 
ing order: they turn off admirable 
work Sunday by Sunday : and while 
mind and nervous system keep 
their spring, that admirable a 
may be counted on almost with 
certainty. They have Fortunio’s 
— f they can always put their 
nand upon the sovereigns they 
need: but they have no hoard ac- 
cumulated which they might draw 
from, should the purse some day 
fail. And remembering how much 
the success of the extempore speaker 
depends upon the mood of the mo- 
ment: remembering what little 
things, mental and physical, may 
mar and warp the intellectual ma- 
chine for the moment: remember- 
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ing how entirely successful extem- 
pore speaking founds on perfect 
confidence and presence of mind : 
remembering how as one grows 
older the nervous system may get 
shaken and even broken down: 
remembering how the train of 
thought which your mind has pro- 
duced melts away from you unless 
you preserve a record of it (for I 
am persuaded that to many men 
that which they themselves have 
written looks before very long as 
strange and new as that produced 
by another mind): rememberin 
these things, I say to myself, an 
to you if you choose to listen: 
Write sermons diligently: write 
them week by week, and always do 
your very best: never make up 
your mind that this one shall be a 
third-rate affair, just to get the 
Sunday over ; and thus accumulate 
material for use in days when 
thoughts will not come so readily, 
and when the hand must write 
tremblingly and slow. Don’t be 
misled by any clap-trap about the 
finer thing being to have the men- 
tal machine always equal to its 
task. You cannot have that, The 
mind is a wayward, capricious 
thing. The engine which did its 
sixty miles an hour to-day, may be 
depended on (barring accident) to 
do as much to-morrow. But it is 
by no means certain that because 
you wrote your ten or twenty pages 
to-day, you will be able to do the 
like on another day. What edu- 
cated man does not know, that 
when he sits down to his desk after 
breakfast, it is quite uncertain 
whether he will accomplish an or- 
dinary task, or a double task, or a 
quadruple one? Dogged determi- 
nation may make sure, on almost 
every day, of a decent amount of 
produced material : but the quality 
varies vastly, and the quantity 
which the same degree and con- 
tinuance of strain will produce is 
not & priort to be calculated. And 
a spinning-jenny will day by day 
sroduce thread of uniform quality : 
ut a very clever man, by very 
great labour, will on some days 
write miserable rubbish. And no 
one will feel that more bitterly than 
himself, 
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I pass from thinking of these 
things to a matter somewhat con- 
nected with them. Is it because 
preachers now-a-days shrink from 
the labour of writing sermons for 
themselves, or is it because they 
distrust the quality of what they 
can themselves produce, that shame- 
less plagiarism is becoming so com- 
mon? One cannot but reflect, thus 
lazily inclined upon a summer day, 
what an amount of painful labour 
would be saved one if, instead of 
toiling to see the way through a 
subject, and then to set out one’s 
views in an interesting and (if pos- 
sible) an impressive manner, one 
had simply to go to the volumes of 
Mr. Melvill or Bishop Wilberforce 
or Dean Trench; or, if your taste 
be of a different order, to those of 
Mr. Spurgeon, Mr. Punshon, or Mr. 
Stowell Brown—and copy out what 
you want. The manual labour 
might be considerable—for one 
blessing of original composition is, 
that it makes you insensible to the 
mere mechanical labour of writing 
—but the intellectual saving would 
be tremendous. I say nothing of 
the moral deterioration. I say 
nothing as to what a mean, con- 
temptible pickpocket, what a jack- 
daw in peacock’s feathers, you will 
feel yourself, There is no kind of 
dishonesty which ought to be ex- 
posed more unsparingly. When- 
ever I hear a sermon preached 
which has been stolen, Ishall make 
a point of informing every one who 
knows the delinquent. Let him 
get the credit which is his due. I 
have not read many published ser- 
mons, and I seldom hear any one 
preach except myself, so that I do 
not speak from personal knowledge 
of the fact alleged by many, that 
there never was a period when this 
paltry lying and cheating was so 
prevalent. But five or six times 
within the last nine years I have 
listened to sermons in which there 
was not merely a manifest appro- 
priation of thoughts which the 
preacher had never digested or 
made his own, but which were 
stolen word for word; and I have 
been told by friends in whom I have 
implicit confidence of instances 
twice five or six. Generally, this 
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dishonesty is practised by frightful 
blockheads, whose sole object 
perhaps is to get decently through 
a task for which they feel them- 
selves unfit ; but it is much more 
irritating to find men of consider- 
able talent, and of more than con- 
siderable popularity, practising it 
to a very gross degree, And it is 
curious how such dishonest persons 
gain in hardihood as they go on. 
Either because they really escape 
detection, or because no one tells 
them that they have been detected, 
they come at length to parade 
themselves in their swindled finery 
upon the most public occasions. [ 
do believe that, like the liar who 
has told his story so long that he 
has come to believe it at last, there 
are persons who have stolen the 
thoughts of others so often and so 
long, that they hardly remember 
that they are thieves. And in two 
or three cases in which I put the 
matter to the proof, by speaking to 
the thief of the characteristics of 
the stolen composition, I found 
him quite prepared to carry out 
his roguery to the utmost, by talk- 
ing of the trouble it had cost him 
to write Dr. Newman’s or Mr. 
Logan’s discourse, ‘Quite a sim- 
ple matter—no trouble ; scribbled 
off on Saturday afternoon,’ said, in 
my hearing,aman who had preached 
an elaborate sermon by an eminent 
Anglican’divine. The reply was 
irresistible: ‘Well, if it cost you 
little trouble, I am sure it cost Mr. 
Melvill a great deal.’ 

I am speaking, you remark, of 
those despicable individuals who 
falsely pass off as their own com- 
position what they have stolen 
from some oneelse. Ido not allude 
to such as follow the advice of 
Southey, and preach sermons which 
they honestly declare are not their 
own. I can see something that 
might be said in favour of the young 
inexperienced divine availing him- 
self of the experience of others. 
Of course,you may take the ground 
that it is better to give a good ser- 
mon by another man than a bad one 
of your own. Well, then, say that 
as not your own, Every one knows 
that when a clergyman goes to the 
pulpit and gives out his text, and 
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then proceeds with his sermon, the 
understanding is that he wrote that 
sermon for himself. If he did not 
write it, he is bound in common 
honesty to say so. But besides 
this, I deny the pone on which 
some justify the preaching of 
another man’s sermon. I deny that 
it is better to give the good sermon 
of another than the middling one 
by yourself. Depend upon it, if 
ou have those qualifications of 
1ead and heart that fit you for 
being in the Church at all, your 
own sermon, however inferior in 
literary merit, is the better sermon 
for you to give and for your con- 
gregation to hear ; it is the better 
fitted to accomplish the end of all 
worthy preaching, which, as you 
know, is not at all to get your 
hearers to think -how clever a man 
you are. The simple, unambitious 
instruction into which you have 
thrown the teachings of your own 
little .experience, and which you 
give forth from your own heart 


will do a hundred times more good 
than any amount of ingenuity, 
brilliancy, or even piety, which you 
may preach at second-hand, with 
the feeling that somehow you stand 


to all this as an outsider. If you 
wish honestly to do good, preach 
what you have je/t,and neither less 
nor more. 

But in no way of regarding the 
case can any excuse be found for 
persons who steal and stick into 
their discourses tawdry little bits 
of bombast, purple patches of 
thought or sentiment, which can- 
not be supposed to do any good to 
anybody, which stand merely in- 
stead of a little stolen gilding for 
the gingerbread which is probably 
stolen too. I happened the other 
day to turn over a volume of dis- 
courses (not, [ am thankful to say, 
by a clergyman of either of the 
national churches),and I came upon 
a sermon or lecture on Woman, 
You can imagine the kind of thing 
it was. It was by no means devoid 
of talent. The writer is plainly a 
clever, flippant person, with little 
sense and no taste at all. The dis- 
course sets out with a request that 
the audience ‘ would kindly try to 
keepawake by pinching one another 
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in the leg, or giving some nodding 
neighbour a friendly pull of the 
hair ; and then there is a good deal 
about Woman, in the style of a 
Yankee after-dinner speech in 

roposing such a toast. After a 
fitt e we have a highly romantic 
description of a battle-field after 
the battle, in which gasping steeds, 
midnight ravens, spectral bats, 
moping owls, screeching vultures, 
howling night wolves appear. 
These animals are suddenly star- 
tled by a figure going about with a 
lantern ‘ to find the one she loves.’ 
Of course the figure is a woman; 
and the paragraph winds up with 
the following passage :— 


Shall we go to her? No! Let her 
weep on. Leave her, &c. Oh, woman! 
God beloved in old Jerusalem! We need 
deal lightly with thy faults, if only for 
the agony thy nature will endure, in 
bearing heavy evidence against us on the 
day of judgment ! 


Now, my friend, have you read 
Mr. Dickens’ story of Martin Chuz- 
zlewit? Turn up the twenty-eighth 
chapter of that work, and in the 
closing sentence you may read as 
follows :— 


Oh woman, God-beloved in old Jeru- 
salem! The best among us need deal 
lightly with thy faults, if only for the 
punishment thy nature will endure, in 
bearing heavy evidence against us on the 
Day of Judgment ! 


I wonder whether the writer of 
the discourse imagined that by 
varying one or two words, and 
adopting small letters instead of 
capitals in alluding to the Last Day, 
he made this sentence so saul 
his own as to justify him in bag- 
ging it without one hint that it was 
a quotation. As for the value of 
the property bagged, hat is another 
question. 


After thinking for a few minutes 
of the curious constitution of mind 
which enables a man to feel his 
vanity flattered when he gets credit 
to which he knows he is not en- 
titled, as the plagiarist does, I pass 
away into the vast field of thought 
which is afforded by the contem- 
plation of human vanity in general. 
‘The Ettrick Shepherd was wont to 
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say that when he tried a new pen, 
instead of writing his name, as 
most people do, he always wrote 
Solomon’s famous sentence, All is 
vanity. But he did not understand 
the words in Solomon’s sense : what 
he thought of was the limitless 
amount of self-conceit which exists 
in human beings, and which hardly 
any degree of mortification can (in 
many cases) cut down to a reason- 
able quantity. I find it difficult to 
arrive at any fixed law in regard to 
human self-conceit. It would be 
very pleasant if one could conclude 
that monstrous vanity is confined 
to tremendous fools; but although 
the greatest intellectual self-conceit 
I have ever seen has been in block- 
heads of the greatest density and 
ignorance ; and although the greatest 
self-conceit of personal attractions 
has been in men and women of un- 
utterable silliness ; still, it must be 
admitted that very great and illus- 
trious members of the human race 
have been remarkable for their 
vanity. I have met very clever 
men, as well as very great fools, 
who would willingly talk of no 
other matters than themselves, 
and their own wonderful doings 
and attainments, I have known 
men of real ability, who were 
always anxious to impress you with 
the fact that they were the best 
riders, the best shots, the best 
jumpers, in the world ; who were 
always telling stories of the sharp 
things they said on trying occasions, 
and the extraordinary events which 
were constantly befalling them, 
When a clever man evinces this 
weakness, we must remember that 
human nature is a weak and imper- 
fect thing, and try to excuse the 
silliness for the sake of the real 
merit. But there are few things 
more irritating to witness than a 
stupid, ignorant dunce, wrapped 
up in impenetrable conceit of his 
own abilities and acquirements. 
It requires all the beauty, and all 
the listlessness too, of this sweet 
summer day, to think, without the 
pulse quickening to an indignant 
speed, of the half-dozen such per- 
sons whom each of us has known. 
It would soothe and comfort us if 
we could be assured that the block- 
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head knew that he was a block- 
head : if we could be assured that 
now and then there penetrated into 
the dense skull and reached the 
stolid brain, even the suspicion of 
what his intellectual calibre really 
is. I greatly fear that such a sus- 
picion never is known. If you 
witness the perfect confidence with 
which the man is ready to express 
his opinion upon any subject, you 
will be quite sure that the man has 
not the faintest notion of what his 
opinion is worth. I remember a 
blockhead saying that certain lines 
of poetry were nonsense. He said 
that they were unintelligible : that 
they were rubbish. I suggested 
that it did not follow that they 
were unintelligible because he could 
not understand them, I told him 
that various competent judges 
thought them very noble lines in- 
deed. The blockhead stuck to his 
_— with the utmost firmness. 

at was the use of talking to 
him? If a blind man tells you he 
does not see the sun, and does not 
believe there is any sun, you ought 
to be sorry for him rather than 
angry with him. And when the 
blockhead declared that he saw 
only rubbish in verses which I trust 
every reader knows, and which 
begin with the line— 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they 
mean, 


his declaration merely showed that 

he lacked the power to appreciate 

Mr. Tennyson. But I think, my 

thoughtful friend, you would have 

found it hard to pity him when 

es saw plainly that the poor block- 
ead despised and pitied you. 

The conceit of the stolid dunce 
is bad, but the conceit of the brisk 
and lively dunce is worse. The 
stolid dunce is comparatively quiet; 
his crass mind works slowly ; his va- 
cant face wears an aspect of repose ; 
his talk is merely dull and twad- 
dling. But the talk of the brisk 
dunce is ambitiously absurd : he 
lays down broad principles: he 
announces important discoveries 
which he has made: he has heard 
able and thoughtful men talk, and 
he tries to do that kind of thing. 
There is an indescribable jauntiness 
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about him apparent in every word 
and gesture. As for the stolid 
dunce, you would be content if the 
usages of society permitted your 
telling him that he isa dunce. As 
for the brisk dunce, you would like 
= take him by the ears and shake 
im. 


It is wonderful how ordinary, 
sensible persons, with nothing bril- 
liant about them, may live daily in 
a comfortable feeling that they are 
great geniuses: if they live con- 
stantly amid a little circle of even 
the most incompetent judges, who 
are always telling them that they 
are great geniuses. For it is natural 
to conclude that the opinion of the 
people whom you commonly see is 
a fair reflex of the opinion of all 
the world ; and it is wonderful how 
highly even a very able man will 
estimate the value of the opinion 
of even a very stupid man, pro- 
vided the stupid man entertains 
and frequently expresses an im- 
mensely high opinion of the very 
able man. I have known a man, 
holding a somewhat important 
position for which he was grossly 
unfit, and for which every one knew 
he was grossly unfit ; yet perfectly 
self-satisfied and comfortable under 
circumstances which would have 
crushed many men, because he was 
kept up by two or three individuals 
who frequently assured him that 
he was a very eminent and useful 
person. These two or three indi- 
viduals acted as a buffer between 
him and the estimate of mankind 
at large. He received their opinion 
as a fair sample of the general 
opinion. He was indeed a man of 
very moderate ability ; but I have 
known another of very great talent, 
who by the laudations of one or two 
old women was led to ~oee that 
he possessed abilities of a totall 
different nature from those whic 
he actually possessed. I do not 
mean higher abilities, but abilities 
extending into a field into which 
his peculiar talents did not reach. 
Yet no one would have been 
sharper at discerning the worth- 
lessness of the judgment of the old 
women had it been other than very 
flattering to himself. Who is there 
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that does not know that sometimes 
clever young men are bolstered up 
into a self-conceit which does them 
much harm with the outer world, 
by the violent admiration and fiat- 
tery of their mothers, sisters, and 
aunts at home? 

But not merely does the favour- 
able estimate of the little circle in 
which he lives serve to keep a man 
on good terms with himself; it 
goes some way towards influenci 
the estimation in which he is hel 
by mankind at large—so far, that 
is, as mankind at large know any- 
thing about him, I have known 
such a thing as a family whose 
several members were always in- 
forming everybody they met what 
noble fellows the other members 
of the family were. And I am 
persuaded that all this really had 
some result. They were fine fel- 
lows, no doubt; but this tended to 
make sure that they should not be 
hid under a bushel. I am _ per- 
suaded that if half a dozen clever 
young men were to form themselves 
into a little association, each mem- 
ber of which should be pledged to 
lose no opportunity of crying up 
the other five members in con- 
versation, through the press, and 
in every other possible way, this 
would materially further their suc- 
cess in life and the estimation in 
which they would be held wherever 
known. The world would take 
them at the value so constantly 
dinned into its ear. When you 
read on a silver coin the legend 
one shilling, you readily take it for 
a shilling; and if a man walks 
about with a genius painted 
upon him in large red letters, many 
people will accept the truth of the 
inscription. Every one has seen 
how a knot of able young men 
hanging together at college and in 
after life can help one another even 
in a material sense, and not less 
valuably by keeping up one an- 
other’s heart. All this is quite 
fair, and so is even the mutual 
praise when it is hearty and sin- 
cere, For several months past I 
have been possessed of an idea 
which has been gradually growing 
into shape. I have thought of 
getting up an association, whose 
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members should always hold by 
one another, be true to one another. 
and cry one another up. A friend 
to whom I mentioned my plan 
highly approved it, and suggested 
the happy name of the Mutua 
Exatration Society. The asso- 
ciation would be limited in num- 
ber: not more than fifty mem- 
bers could be admitted. It would 
include educated men in all walks 
of life, more particularly men whose 
success in life depends in any 
measure upon the estimation in 
which they are commonly held, as 
barristers, preachers, authors, and 
the like. Its purposes and ope- 
rations have already been indicated 
with as much fulness as would be 
judicious at the present juncture. 
fr. Barnum and Messrs. Moses and 
Son would be consulted on the 
details. Sir John Ellesmere, ex- 
solicitor-general and author of the 
Essay on the Arts of Self-Advance- 
ment, would be the first president, 
and the general guide, philosopher, 
and friend of the Mutual Exaltation 
Society. The — writer will 
be secretary. The only remunera- 


tion he would expect would be that 
all the members should undertake, 
at least six times every day, to 


make favourable mention of a re- 
cently published work. Six times 
a day would they be expected to 
say promiscuously to any intelli- 
gent friend or stranger, ‘ Have you 
read the Recreations of a Country 
Parson? Most wonderful book! 
Not read it? Go to Mudie’s and 
get it directly —and the like. For 
obvious reasons it would not do 
to make public the names of the 
members of the association; the 
moral weight of their mutual 
laudation would be much dimi- 
nished. But clever young men in 
various parts of the country who 
may desire to join the society may 
make application to the Editor of 

‘raser’s Magazine, enclosing testi- 
monials of moral and intellectual 
character. Applications will be re- 
— until the First of April, 
1861. 


I wonder whether any real im- 
pression is produced by those puff- 
ing paragraphs which appear in 
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country newspapers about some 
men, and which are written either 
by the men themselves or by their 
near relatives and friends. I think 
no impression is ever produced 
upon intelligent people, and no per- 
manent impression upon any one. 
Still, among a rural population, 
there may be found those who be- 
lieve all that is printed in a news- 
paper ; and who think that the man 
who is mentioned in a newspaper 
is a very great man. And if you 
live among such, it is pleasant to 
be regarded by them as a hero. 
The Reverend Mr. Smith receives 
from his parishioners the gift of a 
silver salver: the county paper of 
the following Friday contains a 
lengthy paragraph recording the 
fact, and giving the reverend gen- 
tleman’s feeling and appropriate 
reply. The same worthy i 
man preaches a charity sermon: 
and the circumstance is recorded 
very fully, the eloquent peroration 
being given with an accuracy which 
says much for the perfection of 
provincial reporting—given, indeed 
word for word. Now it is natural 
to think that Mr. Smith is a much 
more eminent man than those other 
men whose salvers and charity ser- 
mons find no place in the news- 
paper: and Mr, Smith’s agricultu- 
ral parishioners no doubt think so. 
A different opinion is entertained 
by such as know that Mr. Smith’s 
uncle is a large proprietor in the 
puffing newspaper; and that he 
wrote the articles in question in a 
much warmer strain than that in 
which they appeared, the editor 
having sadly curtailed and toned 
them down. In the long run, all 
this quackery does no good. And 
indeed long accounts in provincial 
journals of family matters, wed- 
dings and the like, serve only to 
make the family in question laughed 
at. Still, they do harm to nobody. 
They are very innocent. They 

lease the family whose proceed- 
ings are chronicled; and if the 
family are laughed at, why they 
don’t know it. 

And, happily, that which we do 
not know does us no harm: at 
least gives us no pain. And it isa 
law, a kindly and a reasonable law, 
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of civilized life, that when it is not 
absolutely necessary that a man 
should know that which would 
give him pain, he shall not be told 
of it. Only the most malicious 
violate this cae Even they cannot 
do it long: for they come to be ex- 
cluded from society as its common 
enemies, One great characteristic 
of educated society is this: it is 
always under a certain degree of 
Restraint. Nobody, in public, speaks 
out all his mind. Nobody tells the 
whole truth, at least in public 
speeches and writings. It is a ter- 
rible thing when an inexperienced 
man in Parliament (for instance) 
blurts out the awkward fact which 
everybody knows, but of which no- 
body is to speak except in the con- 
fidence of friendship or private 
society. How ak a man is 
hounded down! He is every one’s 
enemy. Every one is afraid of 
him. Noone knows what he may 
say next. And it is quite fit that 
he should be stopped. Civilized 
life could not otherwise go on. It 
is quite right (when you calmly re- 
flect upon it) that the county 
paper, speaking of the member of 
Parliament, should tell us how this 
much-respected gentleman has been 
visiting his constituents, but should 
suppress a good deal of the speech 
he made, which the editor (though 
of the same politics) tells youfrankly 
was worthy only of an escaped 
lunatic. Above all, it is fit and 
decent that the very odd private 
life and character of the legislator 
should be by tacit consent ignored 
even by the journals most opposed 
to him. It is right that kings and 
nobles should be, for the most part, 
spoken of in public as if they actu- 
ally were what they ought to be. 
It is something of a reminder and 
a rebuke to them: and it is just as 
well that mankind at large should 
not know too much of the actual 
fact as to those above them. I 
should never object to calling a 
graceless duke Your Grace: nor to 
praying for a villanously bad mo- 
narch as our most religious and 
gracious King (I know quite well, 
small critic, that religious is an ab- 
surd mistranslation: but let us 
take the liturgy in the sense in 
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which ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred who hear it understand it): 
for it seems to me that the daily 
recurring phrases are something 
ever suggesting what mankind have 
a right to expect from those in 
eminent station ; and a kindly de- 
termination to believe that such 
are at least endeavouring to be 
what they ought. No doubt there 
is often most bitter rebuke in the 
names! This law of Restraint ex- 
tends to all the doings of civilized 
men. No one does anything to the 
very utmost of his ability. No one 
speaks the entire truth, unless in 
confidence. No one exerts his 
whole bodily strength. No one 
ever spoke at the very top of his 
voice, unless in mortal extremity. 
Unquestionably, the feeling that 
you must work within limits cur- 
tails the result accomplished. You 
may see this in cases in which the 
restraint of the civilized man binds 
him no longer. A man delirious 
or mad needs four men to hold 
him: there is no restraint keeping 
in his exertions ; and you see what 
physical energy can do when ut- 
terly unlimited. And a man who 
always spoke out in public the en- 
tire truth about all men and all 
things, would inspire I know not 
what of terror. He would be like 
a mad Malay running a muck, 
dagger in hand. If the Cage who 
in a deliberative assembly speaks 
of another person as his venerable 
Sriend, were to speak of him there 
as he did half an hour before in 

rivate, as an obstructive old idiot, 
10w people would start! It would 
be like the bare bones of the skele- 
ton showing through the fair cover- 
ing of flesh and blood. 


The shadows are lengthening 
eastward now; the summer day 
will soon be gone. And looking 
about on this beautiful world, | 
think of a poem by Bryant, in 
which he tells us how, gazing on 
the sky and the mountains in June, 
he wished that when his time 
should come, the green turf of 
summer might be broken to make 
his grave. He could not bear, he 
tells us, the idea of being borne to 
his resting-place through sleety 
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winds, and covered with icy clods, 
Of course, poets give us fanciful 
views, gained by looking at one 
side of a picture ; and De Quincy 
somewhere states the opposite opi- 
nion, that death seems sadder in 
summer, because there is a feeling 
that in quitting this world our 
friend is losing more. It will not 
matter much, friendly reader, to 
you and me, what kind of weather 
there may be on the day of our 
respective funerals; though one 
would wish for a pleasant, sunshiny 
time. And let us humbly trust 
that when we go, we may find ad- 
mission to a Place so beautiful, 
that we shall not miss the green 
fields and trees, the roses and 
honeysuckle of June. You may 
think, perhaps, of another reason 
besides Bryant’s, for preferring to 
die in the summer time ; you re- 
member the quaint old Scotch 
lady, dying on a night of rain and 
hurricane, who said (in entire sim- 
plicity and with nothing of irreve- 
rence) to the circle of relations 
round her bed, ‘ Eh, what a fearfu’ 
nicht for me to be fleein’ through 
the air!’ And perhaps it is natural 
to think it would be pleasant for 
the parted spirit, passing away 
from human ken and comfort, to 
mount upwards, angel-guided, 
through the soft sunset air of June, 
towards the country where suns 
never set, and where all the days 
are summer days, But all this is 
no better than a wayward fancy ; 
it founds on forgetfulness of the 
nature of the immaterial soul, to 
think that there need be any 
lengthened journey, or any flight 
through skies either stormy or 
calm. You have not had the ad- 
vantage, I dare say, of being taught 
in your childhood the catechism 
which is drilled into all children 
in Scotland ; and which sketches 
out with admirable clearness and 
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precision the elements of Chris- 
tian belief. If you had, you would 
have been taught to repeat words 
which put away all uncertainty as 
to the intermediate state of de- 
arted spirits. ‘The souls of be- 
ievers are at their death made per- 
fect in holiness, and do IMME- 
DIATELY pass into glory. Yes; 
IMMEDIATELY ; there is to the de- 
yarted spirit no middle space at all 
heees earth and heaven. The 
old lady need not have looked with 
any apprehension to going out 
from the warm chamber into the 
stormy winter night, and flying far 
away. Not but that millions of 
miles may intervene ; not but that 
the two worlds may be parted by a 
still, breathless ocean, a fathomless 
abyss of cold dead space ; yet, 
swift as never light went, swift as 
never thought went, flies the just 
man’s spirit across the profound, 
One moment the sick-room, the 
scaffold, the stake ; the next, the 
paradisal glory. One moment the 
sob of parting anguish ; the next, 
the great deep swell of the angels’ 
song. Never think, reader, that 
the dear ones you have seen die, 
had far to go to meet God after 
they parted from you. Never 
think, parents who have seen your 
children die, that after they left 
you, they had to traverse a dark 
solitary way, along which you 
would have liked (if it had been 
possible) to lead them by the hand, 
and bear them company till they 
came into the presence of God. 
You did so, if you stood by them 
till the last breath wasdrawn. You 
did bear them company into God’s 
very presence, if you only stayed 
beside them till they died. The 
moment they left you, they were 
with him. The slight pressure of 
the cold fingers lingered with you 


et; but the little child was with 
is Saviour. 


A. K. H. B. 
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THE IRELAND FORGERIES. 


OF course everybody has heard 
of the Ireland forgeries, But 
it may be suspected that, with the 
exception of the few who have 
looked into the matter, those who 
have heard know very little more 
about them than that they were 
connected with an attempt to pass 
off some dramatic writings as the 
production of Shakspere.* The 
particulars of the case have almost 
perished in oblivion. An attempt 
to resuscitate them now cannot 
assuredly be made with a view of 
andering to our literary vanity. 
Vere such a case to occur in the 
present day, in the existing state of 
intercourse with the Continent, it 
would make us the laughing-stock 
of Europe. But recent discussions 
relative to some other supposed 
fabrications connected with Shak- 
spere, have re-invested this subject 
with an interest which it appeared 
to have lost. At any rate, it is an 
accomplished fact, as our French 
neighbours say, and cannot be 
banished from the history of our 
literature. So we must even make 
the best of it ; and perhaps may hope 
that our said neighbours will accept 
this narrative in the propitiatory 
light of a national humiliation. 

It is curious to observe how one 
literary forgery breeds another, 
The affair of Macpherson was 
hardly out of Horace Walpole’s 
hands, when that of poor Chatterton 
wasthrownuponthem. It was not 
many years after that unhappy 
boy had been consigned to his 
pauper grave, and while the con- 
troversy as to the genuineness of 


the Rowley poems was yet sub 
judice, that the Ireland forgeries 
first saw the light. There can be 
no doubt indeed as to the connect- 
ing chain between the two last- 
mentioned impostures. There was 
some resemblance between the two 
dramas; but there was also the 
most striking difference. Chatter- 
ton’s was a tragedy; sublime 
in its working up; terrible in its 
catastrophe. Ireland’s afterpiece 
was the broadest of burlesques. 
Looking back at both through the 
interval of years, one cannot peruse 
the one without a shudder, nor 
the other without laughter. We 
—— to detail the plot of the 
atter. 

Samuel Ireland was originally a 
weaver in Spitalfields ; but in pro- 

ress of time he became a dealer 
in old books and curiosities, having 
a house in Norfolk-street, Strand. 
What his family consisted of is 
not exactly known; but he had at 
least two sons and two daughters. 
The eldest of the former, named 
Samuel, after his father, died 
young. The other, William Henry, 
is the hero of our entertainment.t 
Mr. Ireland, pére, professed to 
honour William Shakspere with 
almost idolatrous admiration. In 
his opinion, ‘the bard of Avon was 
a god among men. He would 
frequently of an evening read one 
of his lays aloud, to the edifica- 
tion of his delighted family. While 
his son was still a mere lad, he took 
him as his companion on a tour, 
for the purpose of collecting mate- 
rials for a work upon the ‘ War- 


* Thus, it appears, on the best evidence, the name of the dramatist should be 


spelt.—Madden’s Observations on an Autograph of Shakspere. 


London. 1838. 


+ In a copy of W. H. Ireland’s Authentic Account of the Shakspearian Manu- 


scripts (£796) in the library of the British Museum, is a MS. note, which states that 
William Henry was a natural son; that, as the writer had heard, his baptism was 
registered at St. Clement Danes, under the name of William Henry Irwyn, and that 
his mother was a married woman, who was separated from her husband, and living 
with Mr. Ireland. The accuracy of this note seems very doubtful. There is certainly 
no such entry in the register of St. Clement Danes, nor any relating to the family of 
Treland, at least between the years 1772 and 1779 inclusive; and in 1794 or 1795, 
W. H. Ireland was eighteen. There are those still living who knew him, and say 
they never heard any such rumour from friend or foe. His father always called him 
Sam, after his brother, who had died ; and in the account he first published of the 
discovery of the papers, spoke of him as his son Samuel-William-Henry. These 
are apparently trifling matters ; but trifles concerning great men become important. 
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wickshire Avon.’ Of course, they 
visited and passed some time at 
Stratford, where Mr. Ireland was 
most diligent, as others have been 
before and after him, in searching 
for information concerning what 
his son, in his peculiar style, termed 
‘the sublunary career of our dra- 
matic lord.’ The search does not 
appear to have been very successful ; 
and Mr. Ireland seems to have been 
considerably hoaxed by a gentle- 
man farmer, the tenant of Clopton- 
house, named Wi/liams—but no re- 
lation to the celebrated ‘ divine’— 
who informed him that only a fort- 
night before he had burnt several 
basketfuls of letters and papers, 
bundles of which had the name 
of Shakspere written on them! 
After having made a large purchase 
of indubitable Shakspere relics, 
the Irelands returned to town. It 
is not very clear whether it was 
before or after this jcurney that 
young Ireland was-articled to a 
conveyancer, at whose chambers, 
however, he had little or nothing 
todo. And we all know, from the 
traditions of our copy-books, of 
what idleness is the root. Young 
Hopeful employed much of his 
leisure in learning to copy old hand- 
writings, in which he attained great 
facility.* According to his own 
showing, one of the earliest uses 
to which he put this talent was to 
forge a letter as from the author of 
a religious tract dedicated to Q. 
Elizabeth. This letter, a sort of 
panne epistle to the queen, 

e thrust between the cover of the 


book and the en soe he pre- 


tended to find it. He had written 
it originally ona piece of old paper 
in common ink weakened with 
water; but the journeyman of a 
bookseller to whom he had shown 
it, gave him a mixture which much 
better resembled old ink ; so with 
this he again wrote out the dedi- 
catory letter, which he presented 
with the book to his father. The 
old gentleman was gulled and gra- 
tified ; and the amiable son, who, 
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as he says, only made the experi- 
ment to see how far he could mys- 
tify his parent, appears to have had 
no scruples of conscience as to the 
result. 

On another occasion he palmed 
off on his father a bas-relief por- 
trait of Cromwell, in terra cotta, 
the work of a modern artist lately 
deceased, as an antique, having 
affixed to the back a label, inti- 
mating that the head had been a 

resent from Cromwell to his friend 

radshaw. The conoscenti of the 
day were taken in, and the head was 
pronounced the undoubted pro- 
duction of the sculptor Simon, the 
contemporary of the Protector. 

Mr. Ireland appears to have been 
so constantly insisting on the pro- 
bability that some day or other 
some MS. of Shakspere’s would 
turn up, and on the inestimable 
value of such a treasure, that his 
affectionate offspring determined to 
extend the sphere of parental gra- 
tification. He had found that his 
father’s pleasure in being cheated 
Was quite as great as his own in 
cheating him. So one evening he 
laid before him a deed, written in 
the law hand of the time of James L, 

urporting to be a lease to one 
ichael Fraser and his wife, dated 
1610, and bearing the signature of 
Wiliam Shakspeare as one of the 
lessors. This scene, as recorded by 
W. H. Ireland, is one of the gravest 
comedy, and readily moulds itself 
into a dramatic form, with elabo- 
tate stage-directions, after the 
fashion of the German Theatre, or 
‘The Rovers’ in the Anti-Jacobin :— 


Scene :—Old Ireland’s Library. 
Op IRELAND and YounG IRELAND 
discovered. 


Youne IRELAND (drawing a deed 
From his bosom and presenting it to 
Op IRELAND). There, sir! what 
do you think of that? 

Otp IRELAND poiy opened the 
parchment, regarded it for a length 
of time with the strictest scrutiny, 
examined the seals, and folded up the 


* The anonymous and apocryphal commentator before referred to says he had 
been told that this faculty was not confined to old hand-writing, but that it was also 
extended to copying orders of admission to the theatre by modern actors, 
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instrument, pe it to YouNG 
IRELAND). | certainly believe it to 
be a genuine deed of the time. 

YounG IRELAND (returning it im- 
mediately into OLD IRELAND’s hand), 
If you think it so, I beg your ac- 
ceptance of it. 

Otp IRELAND (taking the keys of 
his library from his pocket, and pre- 
senting them to Youna IRELAND.) 
It is impossible for me to express 
the pleasure you have given me by 
the presentation ofthis deed. There 
are the keys of my bookcase: go and 
take from it whatever you please ; 
I shall refuse you nothing. 

YounG IRELAND (instantly return- 
ing the keys into Op IRELAND’s 
hand), I thank you, Sir, but I shall 
accept of nothing. 

OLD IRELAND rises from his chair, 
selects from his books a scarce tract 
with engraved plates, called ‘ Stokes, 
the Va ult ing Master, which heperemp- 
torily insists on YOUNG IRELAND'S 
accepting.* 

The family are summoned to sup- 


7". 
Such at least, we may surmise, 
was the termination of thistouching 
domestic scene, 


Sir Frederick Eden, a great au- 
thority in such matters at that time, 


Presentation of the Fraser Deed. 
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the deed. He gave it as his decided 
opinion that it was genuine ; and 
moreover that the impression on 
the seal affixed under Shakspere’s 
signature was the representation of 
a Quintain,t which he supposed to 
bear, in the language of heraldry, a 
canting reference to the dramatist’s 
name.t Other learned Thebans 
pronounced for the authenticity of 
the deed. It was a great success. 
How it came to be so strikes us 
now-a-days as rather strange. The 
writing of the document itself may 
have been a very good imitation of 
the law writing of the time; and 
Shakspeare’s signature was cer- 
tainly not ill done. But the deed 
was horribly stuffed with covenants 
that were unnecessary and, in the 
language of Chancery, ‘imperti- 
nent ; and the premises demised 
were described as ‘abutting close 
to the Globe theatre by Blackfryers 
London’ !—the Globe, we may re- 
mind the reader, being situate in 
Southwark [§ These two points did 
not escape the perspicuity of Ma- 
lone ; but what, curiously enough, 
did escape him was the fact that 
this fabricated deed was in the 
main copied from a genuine mort- 
gage, by lease and release, from 
Shakspere and others; which had 


was summoned next day to inspect 


been printed by Malone himself.|| 


s * See W. H. Ireland's Confessions. 

+ There is a curious circumstance connected with this seal. In the Miscellaneous 
Papers published by 8S. Ireland, a fac-simile is given of the signature and seal 
affixed to the deed. Another fac-simile of them is given as the frontispiece to W. H. 
Ireland's Confessions. The two signatures have a general but by no means an accurate 
resemblance ; but the seals are as unlike as two seals can well be. 

t+ As some readers may not be sufficiently versed in antiquities to understand this 
allusion, it may be as well to state, the quintain was a pole set upright in the ground, 
generally with a transverse beam turning on a pivot, and having a broad plank at one 
end and a sand-bag at the other, at which persons used to tilt on horseback with a 
lance or spear. ‘Hee that hit not the broad end of the quinten,’ says old Stowe, 
‘was of all men laughed to scorne ; and he that hit it full, if he rid not the faster, 
had a sound blow in his necke with a bagge full of sand hanged on the other end.’ 

§ Chalmers, in his Apology for the Believers in the Shakspere papers, had the 
curious audacity to contend that this was not a misdescription of the site of the 
Globe; for, he said, and truly enough, that the word by meant near to; and the 
Globe was on the Bankside, in Southwark, which was not far from Blackfriars ; 
the exact site of the theatre, in fact, ‘abutting close to Blackfryers-bridge,’ that 
bridge not having been begun till 150 years after the date of the deed! 

|| See Var. Ed., vol. i. p. 149. The history of this deed is rather remarkable. 
It is dated 11th March, 1612. In 1768, Mr. Albany Wallis, a solicitor (of whom, 
by the way, not very honourable mention will be made hereafter), found it among the 
title-deeds of the Rev. Mr. Fetherstonhaugh, of Oxted, Co. Surrey, and he presented 
it to Garrick. In 1790, it was in the possession of Garrick’s widow, where Malone 
saw it. He transcribed the deed and made a fac-simile of the signature, both of which 
he published. In 1796 he again wished to consult the deed, having some doubts of 
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This circumstance accounts for the 
insertion of the covenants that 
were quite ‘insensible, to borrow 
another law-term, in the fabricated 
lease. It is remarkable, too, that 
in the genuine mortgage mention 
is made of a William Ireland,which 
circumstance probably gave rise to 
the interesting discoveries that were 
afterwards made relating to a 
William Henry Ireland, who had 
played the dolphin to our Arion 
and saved him from drowning. 
But this is anticipating. 

Inquiries were of course made as 
to where the deed came from, The 
first account bruited abroad was, 
that young Ireland having casually 
met a gentleman at a cofiee-house 
and the conversation having turned 
upon old papers and autographs, 
the latter roe f invited the former to 
come some morning to his cham- 
bers in the Temple and rummage 
among his old deeds, where he 
would find autographs enough ; and 
that in this rummage the deed was 
discovered. Afterwards, however, 
when papers of more importance 
were produced from the officina, 
this account was not deemed of 
sufficient circumstance; and the 
story then ran thus:—That ‘the 
Gentleman,’ who was a man of for- 
tune, had given the manuscripts to 
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oung Ireland in consideration of 
his having found among the old 
papers a deed establishing the 
donor's right to a contested estate ; 
but that for reasons of his own he 
especially wished his name to be 
concealed, and indeed had exacted 
a solemn promise from the young 
man never to divulge it. In fact, 
this ‘Gentleman’s’ identity never 

roceeded further than an initial : 

e was never anything more sub- 
stantial than ‘ Mr. H.’ 

As it appears the first deed was 
forged for the mere gratification of 
Mr. Ireland, senior, so it would 
seem that there would have been 
an end of the matter, but for the 
constant reiteration of an opinion 
that other papers of Shakspere’s 
might be found by referring to the 
same source whence the deed had 
been drawn. And true enough, 
the source was referred to, and the 
Jind was prodigious. Other papers 
and documents poured in thick 
and fast. There were more deeds, 
and there were agreements, and 
love-verses and love-letters to Anne 
Hathaway, one enclosing a lock of 
* Willy’s’ hair; and papers relating 
to ‘ William Henry Ident above- 
mentioned; and a Profession of 
Faith ; and letters from Q. Eliza- 
beth and Lord Southampton; and 


the accuracy of his fac-simile, and for that purpose again applied to Mrs. Garrick ; 
but the deed, after a diligent search, was nowhere to be found ; but just at the same 
time, Mr. Wallis found among the papers of Mr. Fetherstonhaugh the counterpart of the 
deed, dated the roth March, 1612, bearing the dramatisi’s signature, of which Malone 


published a fac-simile. In May, 1841, Mr. Troward, the son of a gentleman who 
had been in partnership with Mr. Wallis, produced the deed to Sir Frederic Madden, 
the keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum, together with the letter from Mr. 
Wallis presenting the deed to Garrick. Mr. Troward, who had inherited the deed 
from his father, left it to his niece by the mother’s side, who had married Mr. Filleul, 
and in March, 1858, this gentleman again brought the deed for the inspection of Sir 
Frederic Madden. On the 14th June, in the same year, it was sold by auction at 
Sotheby’s, and purchased for £330 153. for the British Museum, where it now remains, 
together with various documents illustrative of its history. 

The counterpart, of the toth March, 1612, had been previously sold, in May, 
1841, at Evans’s auction rooms, to Mr. Elkins, for £162 15s., and in May, 1843, it 
= resold at the same rooms, when it was purchased for £145 by the Corporation of 

ondon, 

There are undoubtedly some very strange circumstances in this account. The loss 
of the first deed—the simultaneous discovery of the counterpart in Mr. Wallis’s pos- 
session—and the fact of the first deed, together with the presentation letter to Garrick, 
having afterwards found their way back, as it were, into the possession of Mr. 
Wallis’s partner ;—these would, in a court of law, throw great suspicion on the 
custody from which the documents were produced. But notwithstanding all this, no 


doubt, we believe, has ever been entertained by competent judges as to the genuineness 
of both deeds, 
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to crown all a ees nearly 
perfect, of King Lear, and another 
of a portion of Hamlet. Merciful 
Powers! how the most thinking 

ublic were takenin! Mr. Ireland’s 

ouse in Norfolk-street was in a 
state of siege, Notwithstanding 
the most ludicrous blunders in or- 
thography, the most palpable errors 
in dates, and the most striking in- 
stances of fabrication in some of 
the signatures, the mass of the 
public would believe in the papers ; 
and of course they had a right to 
do so, if they chose. ‘Jemmy’ 
Boswell, under the influence of a 
tumbler of hot brandy and water, 
fell into an ecstasy and down on 
his knees, and reverentially kissing 
the papers gave utterance to a 
solemn nunc dimittis, declaring he 
should die contented since he had 
lived to witness that day. Poor 
fellow! he did die not long after,* 
and his euthanasia was undisturbed 
by the consciousness of his having 
been so egregiously humbugged. 
Dr. Parr and Dr. Wastes having 


heard Mr. Ireland read the Pro- 
Session of Faith—a marvellous piece 
of puerile bombast, which in truth 


professes nothing at all—one of 
them broke forth into this John- 
sonian criticism—‘ Sir, we have 
very fine passages in our Church 
service, and our litany abounds 
with beauties ; but here, Sir, here is 
a man who has distanced us all! 
Young Ireland at first attributed 
this dictum to Parr, whereat the 
latter was moved to most unclerical 
wratht—after the discovery of the 
imposture. The eulogy, however, 
was assuredly uttered in his pre- 
sence and not dissented from by 
him ; and there can be no doubt 
that he at first stood at the head of 
the most fanatical of the believers ; 
although in the intemperate note 
inserted in his catalogue he says he 
‘was inclined to admit the possi- 
bility of genuineness in (the) papers.’ 
Boswell had drawn up a Declara- 
tion of Belief in their authenticity; 
but Parr, thinking the language too 
weak, drew up another in stronger 
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terms, which was published by 
8. Ireland, together with the names 
of those who had signed it, includ- 
ing that of the reverend Doctor. 

Not everybody, however, who saw 
the papers believed in them. Rit- 
son, having scrutinized them, left 
the house without giving any 
opinion; but his manner left no 
doubt on young Ireland’s mind 
that he considered the papers spu- 
rious. Porson, having examined 
them, incautiously let fall some 
complimentary expressions, where- 
upon Mr. Ireland was emboldened 
to ask his signature to the Declara- 
tion; but the shrewd scholar re- 
plied, ‘I thank you, sir, but I never 
subscribe my name to professions 
of faith of any nature whatsoever.’ 
Malone and Steevens would never 
go near the papers. 

While this was the state of affairs 
within doors, all kinds of rumours 
concerning the discovery were 
spreading abroad. One of the 
earliest public notices on the sub- 
ject appeared in the Oracle for Feb- 
ruary, 1795. In this, reference 
was made to the ‘ unseen malignity’ 
which had ‘already been busy’ with 
‘the invaluable remains;’ a report 
that they were ‘in the possession 
of a gentleman in the Temple’ was 
contradicted ; it was announced 
that among the MSS. was an 
unpublished play called Vortigern, 
which would soon be offered to 
public scrutiny; it was stated 
that ‘profound antiquaries’ were 
convinced of their authenticity, 
and that ‘the clearest tracing of 
them from the original possessors, 
through age and obscurity, (would) 
be satisfactorily given.’ 

This last announcement there 
never was even any pretence of 
attempting to make good. Malone 
was already in the field in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for the same 
month, breathing suspicions against 
the documents. James Boaden was 
at that time editor of the Oracle, 
and was at first a stanch believer 
in the papers, though afterwards 
he changed his opinion, and be- 


* In 1795—aged 55. ’ 
+ ‘Ireland told a lie when he imputed to me the words which Joseph Warton 
used,’ &c,—Note in the catalogue of Dr. Parr’s books. 
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came, after the fashion of apostates, 
a most violent antagonist to his 
former faith. But in his journal 
for some months appeared various 
laudatory articles, and sometimes 
extracts from the papers themselves, 
Atter Boaden had recanted his 
errors, the Oracle was the principal 
medium for the attacks on the 
papers. Among other squibs ap- 
eared a series of feigned extracts 
rom Vortigern. These Mr. Ireland 
thought it necessary publicly to 
disavow, and to declare they had 
not the smallest resemblance to the 
original play; which was indeed 
true, for they were much better 
written than any portion of the 
play itself, so that the object in 
composing them is not very clear. 
Ireland was so annoyed at the 
repeated insinuations that his MSS. 
were forgeries, that he threatened 
legal proceedings; but he was 
better advised, and none were taken. 
Meanwhile the volume of Miscel- 
laneous Papers and Legal Docu- 
ments, under the hand and seal of 
William Shakspeare, was announced 
as ready for publication. It was 
issued in December, 1795,—a grand 
folio, with fac-similes of the MSS. 
and certain drawings which had 
been found in ‘the gentleman’s’ 
possession, It was published by 
subscription, the price being four 
guineas, and was dedicated *'To the 
Ingenuous, Intelligent, and Disin- 
terested, whose Candour, Convic- 
tion, and Support,’ &ec. &e. The 
tragedy of Lear and the fragment 
of Hamlet were given in the volume. 
These, we learn from W. H. Ireland, 
had been copied from quarto edi- 
tions in the possession of his father ; 
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but as the originals teemed, in the 
opinion of the former, with passages 
of ribaldry and matters ‘ unworthy 
our bard,’ the Young Corrector set 
to work to expunge these and to 
interpolate a few lines which he 
considered more becoming the 
genius of Shakspere. 

Immediately on the appearance 
of this folio, Malone set to work 
on his Jnguiry into the Authenticity 
of (the) Miscellaneous Papers, &c., 
which he was very anxious to pub- 
lish before Vortwern was acted, 
but, owing to the delay in prepar- 
ing the fac-similes illustrating his 
book, he did not succeed. In the 
meantime the journals teemed with 
articles pro and con; and a vast 
number of books and pamphlets 
were published which it would be 
tedious to enumerate. 

Harris and Sheridan had both 
been anxious to secure Vortigern, 
the former for Covent-garden, the 
latter for Drury-lane, but as Mr. 
Ireland was on terms of intimacy 
with the Linley family, Sheridan 
secured the prize ;* not that he knew 
or cared much about Shakspere ;+ 
but he considered the production 
of the play a good speculation for 
his theatre. When it was read over 
to him he thought it was very long 
and some parts of it were rather 
prosy, if not unposetical, but the an- 
tiquity of the papers dispelled all 
doubts, if indeed he ever seriously 
entertained any. A copy of the play 
was placed in his hands, the original 
being deposited at Hammersley’s, 
the banker's. It was announced for 
performance on Saturday, April 
2nd,t 1796, not as written by Shak- 
spere, but simply as ‘a new play 


* Harris had offered a carte blanche ; but Sheridan’s terms were not bad—£ 300 


down, and half the profits for the first sixty nights of performance. 


Of the £300, 


young Ireland received only £60, and £30 as his share of the half profits of the first 
night ; and he always insisted on this as a proof of how disinterested he had been in 
his forgeries ; though £90 could not have been an insignificant amount of pocket- 


money for a conveyancer's clerk of nineteen. 


+ In this respect he resembled Byron, who considered Shakspere not only as 
* the worst of models’ (teste Medwin), but also as a ‘d—d humbug’ (teste Moore). 

} Curiously enough Mathias, who, in his Pursuits of Literature, wrote a passage 
‘to perpetuate the memory of this extraordinary event in literary history, which seems 
to be passing into oblivion’ (1796), in one of the notes, states that the play was 
acted in March. But Mathias was often as inaccurate as he was arrogant. In another 
note, he states there were only two folio editions of Shakspere published before the 


one by Rowe. 
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in five acts, called Vortigern.’ John 
Kemble, who was stage-manager at 
Drury-lane at the time, and no 
better than a downright infidel as 
regarded the papers,* is said to 
have been very anxious to produce 
the play on the 1st of April. There 
certainly seems to have been some 
malice (in the French sense) in the 
announcement of the farce of My 
Grandmother, to follow the play. 
At the rival theatre on the same 
night, was played a comedy called 
The Lie of the Day, which, though 
a new piece, was not running at 
the time. Malone had issued a 
notice of his forthcoming Inquiry, 
in which he affirmed he had proved 
the mass of papers to be a rank 
forgery. Copies of this notice were 
distributed in the avenues of the 
theatre on the night of perfor- 
mance, Ireland, who had had 
scent of this, issued a counterblast 
in the shape of a handbill, also 
distributed to the public, in which, 
after referring to the ‘malevolent and 
impotent attack on the Shakspeare 
MS.,’ he requested ‘that the play 
of Vortigern (might) be heard with 
that candour that (had) ever dis- 
tinguished a British audience.’ The 
house was crowded. A prologue, 
written by Mr. Pye, the poet lau- 
reate, who was one of the Believers 
had been set aside because it di 

not sufficiently insist on the 
authenticity of the play, and an- 
other of a more unflinching cha- 
racter, by Sir James Burgess, was 
spoken, or rather read in its place. 
The audience listened for some 
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time with patience, but they could 
not long stomach the childish trash 
that was set before them; they 
seized on every trifling incident 
that was susceptible of ridicule, 
and at length, when Kemble, who 
Ee the principal part, in a long 
ombastic speech at the beginning 
of the fifth act, uttered with pecu- 
liar emphasis the line 


And when this solemn mockery is o'er, + 


there was an awful explosion of 
laughter and clamour, which was 
not lessened when the actor re- 
peated the line with, if possible, 
more significant expression. From 
this time not a word of the play 
was intelligible. The audience had 
the courtesy to be silent during the 
delivery of the epilogue by Mrs. 
Jordan; then the uproar recom- 
menced, and was not appeased till 
Kemble announced the School for 
Scandal for the following Mon- 
day. 

Vortigern was, in green-room lan- 
guage, damned. Ireland was very 
anxious that the play should have 
one more trial ; but Kemble peremp- 
torily refused again to be made a 
laughing-stock. 

his was the turning point in 
the affair. Malone’s Znqguiry ap- 
eared soon after, and though, as 
athias said, the subject was 
rather overlaid by the learned critic, 
he certainly did succeed in proving 
that the great bulk of the Miscel- 
laneous Papers were forgeries. 

More articles and pamphlets pro 

and con.{ Great consternation, 


* His sister, Mrs. Siddons, had declined a part, afterwards played by Mrs. 
Powell, on account of a cold under which she conveniently laboured. 

+ Another curious instance of small inaccuracy may be here mentioned. 
Knight's English Cyclopedia (Art. Ireland, W. #H.), the line is quoted thus :— 


In Mr. 


‘And now this solemn mockery is o’er.’ 


There is an article on the Ireland papers in the Eclectic Magazine for March, 1849 
(New York), where the line is given— 


‘T would this solemn mockery were o’er.’ 


t Among the innumerable facetia which were provoked by this affair, may be 
mentioned the following :—the humorous version of Three Children sliding on the Ice, 
by Porson, published, under the signature of S. Bngland, in the Morning Chronicle 
of the 13th of April, 1796, as a genuine fragment of Sophocles ; The Falstaff Letters, 
published in the same year by James White, the friend of Charles Lamb, which pur- 
ported to be ‘made public by a gentleman, a descendant of Dame Quickly, from 
genuine manuscripts, which have been in the possession of the Quickly family near 
four hundred years ;’ prefixed to the volume was a black-letter ‘ Dedicatyone to Master 
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thereupon, in the house of Ireland. 
A committee of gentlemen is ap- 
ointed to investigate the affair. 
oung Ireland appears before the 
is examined, lies, prevaricates an 
is at his wit’send. He is requested 
to entreat the Gentleman to com- 
municate under a pledge of secrecy 
with two of the committee ; after 
some further procrastination the 
Gentleman consents to communi- 
cate with Mr. Albany Wallis, one 
of the body; a day is appointed 
for the purpose, and before Mr. 
Albany Wallis comes—William 
Henry Ireland, confesses that all 
the papers have been fabricated by 
him himself, and lodges in his 
hands as piéces justificatives, some 
unfinished forgeries, with the re- 
mainder of the ink used in their 
fabrication. What is to be done 
now? Young Ireland opines he 
had better make a clean breast of 
it, and confess to the world at 
large ; but Mr. Albany Wallis, ‘ like 
an honest gentleman, . . . and, 
I warrant, a virtuous, advises 
him to hold his peace and let the 
affair blow over. 

But the affair did not seem likely 
to blow over. On the contrary, it 
threatened to blow a_ hurricane. 
Old Ireland is distracted ; goes out 
of town for a few days, and writes 
an earnest letter to his son, im- 
ploring him to do something to 
solve the mystery, and _ relieve 
his anxiety. Young Ireland, 
finding the mess desperate, packs 
up his things and leaves the 
parental roof,* never to return to 
it. 

Not to go further into the details 
of this part of the case, suffice it 
to say that soon after, though 
against the repeated advice of Mr. 
Albany Wallis, young Ireland pub- 
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lished ‘An authentic Account of 
the Shakspearian Manuscripts,’ &c., 
in which S Ly mye avowed that 
he had forged the papers himself, 
without any assistance. But no- 
body believed him. His father 
would not, still pinning his faith 
upon their authenticity. The 
Believers, who had swallowed the 
camel, now strained at the gnat: 
however great their faith, they 
could not credit that they had been 
so ridiculously duped by a boy of 
about seventeen. The Gebietes 
chuckled, and though now satisfied 
of the spuriousness of the papers 
imputed a large share in the frau 
to Mr. Ireland. He published soon 
after a ‘ Vindication of his Conduct,’ 
which was originally intended as 
an introduction to a reply to 
Malone ; in this he violently at- 
tacked the critic, and referring to 
the public statement made by his 
son, cautiously left the world to 
judge of the truth of his allegations. 
is was followed by his [nvestiga- 
tion of Mr. Malone's claim to the 
character of scholar or critic, in 
which he still abstained from 
declaring sny opinion respecting 
the authenticity of the MSS., an 
said the truth might probably be 
ascertained at some future period. 
About the same time Chalmers 
published his A for the 
Believers, in which he argued that, 
though the papers were then ad- 
mittedly spurious,upon the evidence 
they ought to have been genuine. 
His main object was to expose 
errors into which Malone had 
fallen in some antiquarian matters. 
He wound up his argument thus: 
‘The believers were accordingly 
right in their mode of inquiry, and 
were only led into error by their 
systematic principles. Their op- 


Samuel Irelaunde.’ In the Anti-Jacobin of January 1st, 1798, appeared an old ballad 
of The Duke and the Taxing Man, stated to have been transmitted to the Editor, 


‘without preface or introduction, by a gentleman of the name of IRELAND.’ 


contributed by Chief Baron Macdonald. 


It was 


* This event is thus referred to by a squib in the Oracle of December 1st :—‘ Dog 
lost.—On Sunday morning, from the neighbourhood of Norfolk-street, a little black 


and white dog, answers to the name of Bijou. 


N.B.—He is supposed to have been 


a present from Q. Elizabeth to Shakspeare upon the Poet performing the character 
of Launce in the Z'wo Gentlemen of Verona, and this is the very dog he played with! 


Lorp LEyYcESTERRE gave him to the QuEEN.’ 


This mode of spelling Lord Leicester’s 


name was one of the points strongly insisted on to prove the papers spurious. 
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nents, the sceptics, were only 
Ficht b accident.* a 

In Mr. Treland’s handbill, circu- 
lated on the evening that Vortigern 
was produced, it wasannounced that 
the play was at press, and would 
in a very few days be laid before 
the public. The publication, how- 
ever, did not take place till nearly 
three years afterwards (1799). In 
the preface, Ireland stated that 
‘ neither the index-lore or the alpha- 
betical, lexicographical labours’ of 
the author of the Jnquiry, ‘nor 
any declaration since made from a 
quarter once domestic to the 
editor (!) could induce him to be- 
lieve that the greater part of the 
papers was not genuine, At the 
same time he published ‘Henry the 
Second, an historical drama, sup- 
posed to be written by the author 
of Vortigern,’ which, in the advertise- 
ment, he said he had received from 
his son in his own handwriting, 
stated to have been copied from 
ancient and original papers in the 
possession of the Gentleman. The 
object of the delay in the publica- 
tion was of course to wait till the 
hubbub had died away. But in 
the meantime all interest in the 
matter had expired with it. No- 
body cared any longer about Vorti- 
gern or Lreland. 

In the year following Mr. Ireland 
died. His books, &c., were sold 
off in May, 1801. The collection 
included all the fabricated papers, 
and among others what was called 
the Shakspere Library, consisting 
of several old volumes, which con- 
tained autograph notes by Shak- 
spere, from the - of young Tre- 
land, In 1805 the latter published 


* This extract is from his Supplemental Apology, published afterwards. 
curious to remark how this discussion, like all of a similar nature, had a tendency to 


branch off into collateral issues. 


Sale of Papers. 
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his Confessions, an amplification of 
the Authentic Account, interspersed 
with anecdotes, and much abuse of 
Malone and others who had assisted 
in exposing the fraud. He after- 
wards passed an obscure life; be- 
came a bookseller’s hack; wrote 
some novels, long since forgotten, 
if ever known; and in 1832 re- 
ee Vortigern, with his 
ather’s original preface, and a new 
one by himself. In this he still 
exhibits the same inveterate ran- 
cour against all who had a share in 
denouncing the forgeries, though 
he is more wrathful against Parr, 
who had recently died, and Boaden, 
who was still alive. He also de- 
fended his conduct by the ex- 
amples, not only of Chatterton, 
which was perhaps fair enough, 
but also of Horace Walpole, ta 
had passed off the Castle of Otranto 
as a translation from an old Italian 
MS., and of Sir Walter Scott, who 
had denied, ‘ even to Majesty itself,’ 
the authorship of the Waverley 
Novels. The author of the Shak- 
speare Papers died in poverty in 


1835. 

Bich is the generally accredited 
account of the Ireland forgeries. 
Although at the time a strong sus- 

icion was excited that Samuel Ire- 
and, the father, was. more mixed 
up in the matter than he chose to 
avow, yet this suspicion gradually 
died away, and the son’s statement 
was believed, that he was the sole 
originator and fabricator of the 
fraud, and that his father was all 
along his dupe. It was even sup- 
pare that the death of the latter 
ad been hastened by the distress 
and vexation occasioned by his 


It is 


After the publication of the Apology, a new 


edition of the Pursuits of Literature appeared, in which was inserted a couplet which 
gave great offence to Chalmers ; so to the Supplemental Apology he added a long 
Postscript to T. J. Mathias, F.RS., P.S.A., the Author of the Pursuits of Litera- 
ture. At this Mathias, who had never acknowledged himself the author of that 
satire, took umbrage. Various severe squibs and epigrams against Chalmers appeared 
from time to time in the Morning Chronicle, which .were afterwards collected and 
published under the title Chalmeriana, in which Mathias apparently had a hand, 
though the authorship is attributed by Lowndes to George Hardinge. Chalmers then 
published an Appendix to the Supplemental Apology, in which, after some general 
attacks on his opponents, he subsided into a long disquisition to prove that Junius’s 
Letters were written by Hugh Boyd. 
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son’s conduct. Lately, however, a 
new version of the tale has been 
given to the world, upon which it 
may be worth while to bestow a 
little examination. In an appendix 
to Dr. Ingleby’s little book, entitled 
The Shakspeare Fabrications,* oc- 
curs this passage :— 


The object of the Vindication was to 
exonerate Samuel Ireland from all know- 
ledge of or participation in the forgery; 
yet the whole confession, or at least the 
substance of it, was itself a fabrication, 
Samuel Ireland being the original con- 
coctor of the whole scheme of deception, 
and the person who himself forged several 
of the signatures, &c. 


Then after quoting a passage 
from the Confessions, in which W. 
H. Ireland speaks of his father’s 
tenacious adherence to truth, Dr. 
Ingleby proceeds : 


Yet this man of scrupulous truth 
positively trained his whole family to 
trade in forgery. He himself was the 
general who devised and methodized the 
strategy and executed the simulated 
handwriting. W. H. Ireland’s ‘duty’ 
was merely.that of amanuensis and copier 
for his excellent parent: the elder daugh- 
ter of Samuel Ireland wrote the imitations 
of the dramatist, Vortigern and Rowena, 
&c., while her younger sister was her 
assistant. The house of the Irelands 
was, in fact, a manufactory of forgeries, 
done for the sole object of making 
ae, * 

* * When concealment was no longer 
possible, the Authentic Account and Con- 
Sessions were published to raise the wind. 
These are a tissue of lies. William Henry 
always made double capital out of a con- 
fession, by leaving room for a confession 
of the falsity of a confession. As soon as 
the bubble had burst, and the Authentic 
Account had found believers, W. H. 
Ireland forged his father’s forgeries, and 
sold or gave away to friends his dupli- 
cates! One of these was presented by 
him to his friend W. Moncrieff, the 
dramatist. The volume is now in the 
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possession of Dr. Mackay, the poet. It 
contains, besides the MS. forgeries, a 
portrait of Moncrieff, and of the two sis- 
ters of William Henry Ireland.+ Another 
volume of the forgeries is in the British 
Museum, and a third duplicate was sold 
for a large sum at Mr. Dent’s sale. 


Dr. Ingleby obtained his informa- 
tion from a gentleman who had 
written a note on the subject in 
Willis’s Current Notes for Decem- 
ber, 1855, who was an intimate ac- 
quaintance of the Irelands, and to 
whom William Henry is stated to 
have made the last confession of 
the falsity of his published Con- 
Sessions, 

Let us briefly consider whether 
there is any evidence confirmatory 
of this statement. 

The expression, that ‘ William 
Henry always made double capital 
out of a confession by leaving room 
for a confession of the falsity of a 
confession, would imply that after 
he had made money by the pub- 
lication of one confession he made 
more by the publication of another 
contradicting the former. But 
there is no ground for such an im- 
putation. He published three state- 
ments in the Authentic Account, 
the Confessions, and the preface to 
Vortigern. They are all substan- 
tially the same. In each he declares 
that the origin of the fabrications 
was the forged lease to Fraser, exe- 
cuted to gratify his father, and that 
the success of this, joined to the 
suggestions of friends, induced him 
to discover more papers ; but from 
beginning to end he is consistent 
in taking the whole discreditable 
credit of the affair on himself, and 
as he exonerates his father in his 
lifetime from all share in the fraud, 
so he does when he writes more 
than thirty years after his father’s 
death. 

The assertion that W. H. Ireland 


* London: 1859. 


+ Dr. Ingleby, probably writing from memory, has here fallen into an inaccuracy. 
The portraits of the young ladies are in one engraving, and are described in a foot- 
note in ink, in W. H. Ireland’s own writing, as 1—‘ Miss Anna Maria Ireland, eldest 
sister of W. H. Ireland, who transcribed most of his fabrications ; 2—Miss Jane 


Linley, sister of the first Mrs. Sheridan.’ 


The same plate is in one of the volumes 


in the British Museum, where, in a pencil-note, apparently in the same handwriting, 
strangely enough the portraits are described 1—as ‘ Miss Ireland, who copied the 
MSS. ;’ and 2—as ‘Miss Linley, afterwards Mrs. Sheridan.’ 
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forged ‘his father’s forgeries and 
sold his duplicates, is mainly 
founded on the assumption that 
S. Ireland was the original forger. 
That W. H. Ireland made dupli- 
cates or copies of the forgeries 
there is no doubt, and that he may 
have sold them is highly probable. 
The specimens, both in Dr. Mackay’s 
volume and in the one in the 
British Museum, referred to by 
Dr. Ingleby, are clearly copies, not 
originals, They differ in many 
respects from the facsimiles pub- 
lished in the Miscellaneous Papers, 
and there are some which do not 
even pretend to be copies of the 
original documents.* They are 
probably mere specimens of young 
Ireland's craft, which he gave away 
or sold as curiosities, ‘There is, 
however, another volume in the 
British Museum about which there 
is some mystery. Both the Ire- 
lands—the father in his advertise- 
ment to the play of Henry I/., and 
the son in his Confessions—state 
that the original MS. of that play 
was never produced,t the son 
having framed excuses for his being 
able to bring only a copy in his 
own handwriting. The volume in 
question contains the MS. of the 
entire play in the fabricated hand- 
writing that was passed off as 
Shakspere’s. The MS. is neatly 
and carefully written upon old 
paper, the greater part of which 
1as no water-mark. The title is 
Historycaille Playe | of | Kynge 
Henrye the Seconde | Villiam Shak- 
speare | , the name being an imita- 
tion of Shakspere’s autograph. 
Both this and the other volume in 
the British Museum formerly be- 
longed to Bishop Butler. How they 
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came into his possession is not 
known. Itis a therefore» 
to say under what circumstances 
this MS. was produced; but its 
existence undoubtedly seems in- 
consistent with the published state- 
ments of both the Irelands. This 
volume, however, may have been 
merely another specimen of art 
transcribed from the play after 
it had been printed, and may 
have been sold as such. It does 
not seem very probable that it 
would have been put forward as 
an original fabrication after the 
publication of the Confessions ; but 
even if it had been, and W. H. 
Treland had been guilty of this 
additional fraud, that is no ground 
for implicating his father or any 
other member of his family. 
What cannot fail to induce some 
feeling of doubt in the truth of 
W. H. Ireland’s narrative, is the 
fact that a comparatively unedu- 
cated youth should, without co- 
operation, have produced not only 
such a mass of manuscripts in so 
short a time, but that he should 
have been able to fabricate a drama 
of nearly three thousand lines which 
by any sane person could be re- 
ceived as the poetry of Shakspere. 
That he was ill-educated there 
can be no doubt. His Confessions 
prove it. He throughout writes 
Quintain, Quintin ; he talks of e 
ceterae ; introduces Porson under 
the cockney disguise of P*ws*n, 
and commits other similar blun- 
ders. But he had a certain talent, 
that of copying old writing. He 
had al acquired such a 
facility in this old hand, that it 
was as easy to him as his own 
natural writing.§ And he seems 


* E.g., three specimens of the fabricated signature of Shakspere on one small 


slip of paper. 


These are copies of the signature on three different documents. 


+ The father says, ‘ the title and two other leaves only were produced of the old 
MS., and these were asserted to be all that would ever appear in that stile.” The son 
asserts generally that the play was delivered to his father in his own handwriting, and 
that he never was at the trouble of reproducing it in the disguised hand. 

t+ The note, mentioned before, that Miss Ireland ‘ copied the MSS.,’ as explained 
by the other note, clearly means that she ‘ transcribed’ them—.e., copied out the 


spurious old MSS, into a legible hand. 


Rather an unusual acquirement for a young 


lady, it must be owned; but perhaps not an extraordinary one for Miss Ireland, 
whose father was a great collector of old writings, to read and copy which she may 
have been taught, without having been ‘ trained to forgery.’ 


§ He certainly wrote autographs from memory. 


One of the ‘specimens’ in Dr. 


Mackay’s volume is described as ‘tracings from the authentic signatures of Shak- 
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to have had leisure enough. As to 
the acceptation of Vortigern, it 
may be said that its way had been 
prepared by a number of compara- 
tively insignificant documents, 
which having been received with 
too ready a credulity, the Believers 
probably had not the courage to 
suspect or perhaps even to scru- 
tinize this fresh miracle which ema- 
nated from the same source. Faith, 
like Fame, aequires strength by 

rogress. Possibly had Vortigern 

een produced as one of the earliest 
papers, it would have been rejected 
as summarily as it was when sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the 
Drury-lane pit. 

There is no evidence to counter- 
balance William Henry’s positive 
and repeated assurance that he re- 
ceived no assistance from any quar- 
ter. If there were any one towards 
whom suspicion might be directed, it 
would be to Mr. ) — Talbot, 
the intimate friend and confidant 
of Young Ireland, and to some ex- 


speare.” 
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tent his aider and abettor in the 
fraud.* Talbot, to adopt W. H. 
Treland’s phrase, was ‘a friend 
of the Muses; he undoubtedly 
offered to assist in the fabrication 
of Vortigern, and it was agreed 
that the plan of some of the scenes 
should be sent to him in Dublin ; 
but William Henry says this plan 
was never carried into execution, 
and that he completed the play 
without any aid from him. 

On this part of the case, there- 
fore, the conclusion seems inevit- 
able either that Dr. Ingleby’s in- 
formant is in error, or that he de- 
rives his knowledge from some 
sources which have never been 
open to the public.t From the evi- 
dence before them, Mr. Ireland 
senior, must be aequitted from all 
share of the knavery of the trans- 
action, and be convicted only of 
an egregious amount of folly ; and 
the charitable will not be sorry to 
think that the Young Gentleman is 
not so black as he has —, - 


It consists of the signature to the mortgage and the three signatures to the 


will ; but they are all much larger than the originals, and are obviously not original 


tracings. 


There is an anecdote recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1838), that 


W. H. Ireland, having once inspected the De Burgum Pedigree, one of Chatterton’s 
earliest forgeries, then in the possession of Mr. Jos" Cottle, wrote on a piece of 
paper fac-similes of various autographs of Queen Elizabeth and Shakspere. 

* Talbot was originally articled to a conveyancer, but quitted the law, and ap- 
peared for a short time on the London stage. He then went to Ireland (the kingdom 
so ealled), and acted there under his Christian name of Montague. It seems he had 
from the first suspeeted the validity of the Shakspere papers, and by a stratagem 
contrived to take his friend with the mainour,—that is, detected him in the very act 
of fabrication. He promised him secresy, and kept his word. He seems to have been 
a young gentleman who, to use the words of one of our living wits, was wont ‘to 
postpone truth to the purposes of the moment.’ He not only became the voucher to 
Mr. Ireland, senior, for the story about ‘ Mr. H.,’ but when the explosion was imminent, 
expressed his readiness to make an affidavit to the same effect, if his friend William 
Henry would join in it. But the latter, it seems, had some weak scruples on the 
subject, and did not care to commit a perjury which might have been detected. 

+ Since this article was in type, the writer has received a communication from a 
literary gentleman who was on terms of intimacy with the late W. H. Ireland. 
This gentleman, who describes him as an intelligent and well-conducted person, says 
he was very communicative as to his Shaksperian fabrications ; he never said in plain 
terms that his father was privy to his imposture, but somewhat suspiciously hinted 
doubts as to his total ignorance of what was so mysteriously going on. 
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ON THE RELATIONS OF THE PUBLIC TO THE SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE.* 


By Tuomas Mayo, PRESIDENT oF THE RoyaL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


[uat there should be something 
peculiar in the relations to so- 
ciety of the profession of medicine 
is as probable, @ priori, as it is de- 
serving of special attention if such 
peculiarity exists. The business of 
the profession is conducted among 
erturbations endlessly varying in 
ind and intensity. The medical 
practitioner depends for his own 
support upon his skill and success 
in dealing with a commodity in re- 
gard to which the emotions of his 
heart and the exertions of his in- 
tellect are largely called forth, 
while the recipient of the supposed 
or hoped-for benefit is with diffe- 
rent degrees of intensity pained 
and annoyed by having to apply 
for it, indeed by standing in need 
of it. And the physician’s relation 
to nome is rendered yet more 
eculiar by his having to depend 
or his personal success on his 
giving a certain amount of satisfac- 
tion, where all those feelings of the 
human mind are actively at work 
the most calculated to puzzle and 
confound the judgment of those 
whom he has to satisfy. He is 
tried coram non judice, 

There is thus, the speaker ob- 
serves, a sort of atmosphere of re- 
pugnance generated by the very 
nature of their relation between 
the profession, which is presumed 
to confer the benefit of health, and 
the public, which is presumed to 
receive it; and yet with these 

oints of antagonism they have to 
abour together in a degree not 
sufficiently appreciated ; in a word, 
to co-ordinate their efforts. Your 
medical case cannot be placed in 
the hands of the physician as the 
analogous case in ey is placed in 
the hands of the advocate, And 
here lies a great difficulty. Some 
antagonism of feelings on the one 
hand, a necessity of close co-opera- 
tion on the other. It is one 
main purpose of the present ee 
to facilitate this co-operation by 
such lights asI may be able to 


throw upon it, and such reasons as 
I may be able to adduce for it. 


Is there any one (says Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, addressing recently the Royal 
Society), is there any one in any situation 
of life, to whom it would not be a benefit 
to know something of animal physiology, 
of the functions of his own body ’—and 
the influence which his bodily condition 
exercises over those moral and intellectual 
faculties by which he is distinguished 
from the rest of the animal creation? If 
it did not teach him how to cure himself, 
it might be useful for him to know how 
far disease may depart of itself, and what 
are the limits of nature in this respect. 
To man, looking at himself, there is no 
art so important as that of understanding 
and managing himself. 


A little knowledge may be a 
dangerous thing ; but that no know- 
ledge at all is more dangerous, is a 
truth not sufficiently estimated by 
many ladies and gentlemen who 
strongly assert the first proposition, 
and yet, it must be observed, con- 
tradict it by venturing to think 
most confidently for themselves in 
their choice of a medical adviser. 
I venture to affirm, that neither in 
these dealings with us, nor in the 
treatment of disease and health 
entrusted to us, can the public 
safely divest itself of personal re- 
sponsibility in regard to know- 
ledge. Having made their choice 
of a medical practitioner, they must 
be competent, through the posses- 
sion of some amount of knowledge, 
to go along with him. There are 
certain great physiological truths 
lending themselves both to Hygiéne 
and medicine which it is incumbent 
upon the public to possess as a part 
of education, if they would avoid 
being victimized either by the non- 
sense exposed in his own time by 
Moliére, or by the more sprightly 
and flippant errors of the present 
day. These studies belong in truth 
to philosophy in general. It is 
well and pointedly observed .by 
M. Auguste Comte, that ‘if men do 
not confide the study of astronomy 


* The substance of a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution. 
N 2 
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to navigators, they should not leave 
physiology to the leisure of physi- 
cians,’ 

And let it be remembered that 
the comparison above suggested is 
not made between a little know- 
ledge and an ignorance, of which 
the person labouring under it is 
practically conscious, so as to ab- 
stain from action. He cannot al- 
ways say, I know nothing, and 
therefore decline to do anything. 
Cases arise and must arise in whic 
some action must be taken, or the 
agent supposes so, which comes to 
the same thing. Medical assistance 
may be remote or inaccessible, or 
confidence in it may have ceased or 
been diminished. The patient acts 
for himself; he cannot, however 
ignorant he keeps himself, surren- 
der his right to do so; and it is to 
prevent his abusing this right that 
the public is invited to supply it- 
self with a modicum of on now- 
ledge. Lectures on physiology are 
given, and other modes of pursuing 
its study are within reach, which 
might easily be made applicable to 
the purpose in view. 

And let it be observed, that the 
public may in this way attain an- 
other point to which I have already 
adverted. It claims, and justly 
claims, a right to choose between 
conflicting schools of medicine. 
This right it may exercise with 
most safety by obtaining a general 
knowledge of that great human 
system which is the common arena 
of all the professors of the healing 
art, Every system, normal or ab- 
normal, must make its appeal to 
physiological principles. How much 
good may be done, how much evil 
may be averted, by an enlightened 
application of the public mind in 
these directions, the lecturer pro- 
ceeds to point out by directing at- 
tention to the phenomena of growth 
and progress in certain systems, 
according as the attention of the 
public has or has not been called 
to them. I will take, he observes, 
for this purpose the allied theories 
of the late Dr. Curry of Liverpool, 
and Mr. Priessnitz, the author of 
what is termed hydropathy. About 
the end of the last century, the year 
1784, Dr. Curry of Liverpool, rea- 


soning deductively from certain 
facts stated to him by Dr. Wright, 
and subsequently corroborated by 
his own experience, affirmed the 
uses and applicability of affusion of 
cold water in a large group of dis- 
orders. Unquestionably these views 
of Dr. Curry have left behind them 
an increased tendency in the medical 
mind to avoid certain mischievous 
agencies in the treatment of febrile 
diseases ; but they cannot be said 
to have fructified consistently with 
the author’s great reputation, and 
with the subsequent growth of 
similar views in less scientific 
hands— 

It is singular (says Dr. Christison, 
writing in 1840) how short a reputation 
Dr. Curry’s hypothesis has enjoyed. In 
the first British epidemic which broke out 
subsequently to its announcement, it was 
speedily abandoned by all practitioners, 
and for twenty years past it has been 
almost unknown in the treatment of: 
fever. 


No question, according to this 
writer, seems to have suggested it- 
self to the medical mind of Great 
Britain as to what might possibly 
be deducible from the group of 
very curious phenomena on which 
Dr. Curry had based an hypothesis 
at first eminently successful; no 
wee suggested itself of those 
philosophical views of Sydenham, 
who predicted the discovery of 
laws according to which epidemics 
might possibly return in a cycle, so 
that the epidemic to which this 
remedy had been appropriate might 
recur. Dr. Curry’s hypothesis was, 
as Dr. Christison says, speedily 
abandoned, and it still sleeps. How 
different has been the fate of the 
hydropathic idea, springing up in 
the untutored brain of a Silesian 
peasant, received from him by prac- 
titioners, many of them utterly un- 
scientific, but energetic and not 
unthoughtful, and cared for by a 
credulous but not an indifferent 
public! If in the /atter case a rash 
sciolism has been largely and mis- 
chievously predominant, against 
which a better-informed public 
might have protected itself, it must 
at least be admitted that the public 
has maintained and kept alive an 
important principle of treatment, 
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though put before them in its least 
scientific shape; while a similar 
principle of treatment had been 
allowed by the medical profession 
almost to evaporate and die away, 
though it had been entrusted to 
them by one of the most distin- 
guished physical philosophers of 
his day. As the matter stands, we 
have neglected Dr. Curry, and the 

ublic in its ignorance of physio- 
oo has misused Priessnitz. 

This misuse I feel it incumbent 
to dwell upon before I quit the 
subject. 


Until (says Dr. Bence Jones) Professor 
Liebig direeted attention anew to the 
action of oxygen on the human body, 
the causes of success and failure in 
hydropathy were unknown. The greatest 
possible action of the skin is produced 
under hydropathy on the system by baths. 
Large quantities of water are taken, 
and by these means the action of oxygen 
on the body is promoted to a very 
high degree; and death ensues if the 
system is no longer able to furnish mat- 
ter to resist the action of oxygen. 


Now, the practical cautions sug- 
gested in this passage surely con- 
firm the expediency of physio- 
logical and medical enlightenment 
to the public. If Professor Liebig 
is correct, the processes of hydro- 
pathy may benefit the well-selected 

atient, and do equal mischief to 
the whose scrofulous, or otherwise 
asthenic constitution cannot safely 
afford materials for exhaustion. It 
is needless for me to say, that as 
in the chosen of medical systems, 
so also of those who are to ad- 
minister them, the public decides 
for itself. 

Meanwhile candour obliges us 
to admit that the medical profes- 
sion cannot exculpate their own 
prior indifference to those large and 
well-detailed views entrusted to his 
medical brethren by Dr. Curry, out 
of which all that is valuable in 
hydropathy might have been legi- 
timately inferred and eventually 
realized, without the noxious ingre- 
dients superadded by ignorance, 
Neither can it pass unobserved, 
that the public is indebted to itself, 
though through inferior agency to 
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that of Dr. Curry, for the perma- 
nence of the water-cure, 

But the very place in which 
these remarks are made, observed 
the writer, suggests another train 
of speculative views, which un- 
happily were not taken up by the 
public, and which have been per- 
mitted by the medical profession 
to drop into oblivion, ere, we 
regret to ask, is that treatment of 
disease by pneumatic medicine, 
brought forward by the friend of 
Sir Humphry Davy, the late Dr. 
Beddoes? where does it still exist, 
or rather languish, in the absence 
of medical encouragement? Mean- 
while the kindred measures, though 
in another element, by which natu- 
ral agencies are so successfully 
imitated, that the spas of the con- 
tinent are reproduced in England, 
have received the patronage of the 
public, and accordingly flourish. 

It may be asked, how far the 
remarks which have been made 
in favour of popularizing some 
amount of medical education, apply 
to the capabilities of females, in 
regard to whom instruction on this 
class of subjects may appear at 
first sight to be encountered by 
some difficulties? I confess these 
difficulties do not seem to me real. 
Certainly, whatever they possess 
of reality is counterbalanced by 
peculiar aptitudes. Women pos- 
sess, in truth, many advantages 
towards this kind of pursuit. The 
elements of feeling and of thought 
are better, more interstitially, 
blended in them than in the other 
sex. They are hence enabled to 
seize with more confidence, and to 
give a more just weight to each in 
its exact turn of the varying ele- 
ments—moral, physical, and in- 
tellectual—which contribute to 
disease and its relief. Mr. Buckle,* 
in his very remarkable discourse, 
attributed to females a facility in 
throwing out hypotheses. I agree 
with him as to the fact, not exactly 
assenting to his estimate of the 
general value of this property of 
the sex on philosophy ; but believ- 
ing also that the inductive powers 
of women, through observatwn, are 


* ‘The Influence of Womenon the Progress of Knowledge,’ Fraser’s Magazi ne, April, 1858. 
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also great. With regard, however, 
to facility in throwing out hypo- 
theses, the view which I shall have 
to lay before my audience on this 
subject will raise your estimate of 
the female aptitude for hygiene 
and medical pursuits, if this faci- 
lity be possessed by them. 

e difficulty, not only of be- 
coming acquainted with medical 
truths, which is all that I ask of 
the public, but also of oman 
physician, has been surmounted y 
the American lady, Elizabeth Black- 
well. And among ourselves, Miss 
Nightingale has brought, the fine 
susceptibilities of the female mind 
to bear upon a great medical sub- 
ject, where these elements in the 

rocess of investigation have been 
ong grievously wanting. Great, 
indeed, is the power shown in her 
Notes on Nursing of evolving the 
broadest and most luminous general 
principles! Meanwhile, the cou- 
rage and sustained energy, which 
possibly is more common in the 
male sex, was not wanting in the 
character of Miss Nightingale. If 
Howard was ready to dive into the 
depth of dungeons, she has been 
at least equally ready to plunge 
into the infection of hospitals ; and 
the materials which she has com- 
pared and collated constitute her 
work, like his, a work of genius 
as well as humanity. 

We have alluded to the recent 
work of Miss Nightingale. It is 
most painful again to advert to it 
as denouncing mal-administration, 
unchecked, as it would seem, by 
the events of the Crimean war, 
when she describes Netley Hos- 
pital as a ‘ perfect rabble of wards,’ 
contrasting the simplicity of the 
hospital at Vincennes with the com- 
plication of that at Netley. 

The relations in which I have 
hitherto estimated the public to 
the medical profession are mainly 
such as concern their own share 
in the management of their health, 
a share which they cannot devolve 
on any medical body, and in carry- 
ing out which those active work- 
ings of the public mind in relation 
to this subject, which are now often 
mis-spent, might really help the 
cause of progress, if assisted by 


an improved education. [If in this 
estimate I have imputed some pre- 
sent deficiencies to the public, in 
doing so I have not spared my own 
profession, which, at the same 
time, I have argued, would become 
more useful, if more intelligently 
co-operated with. Having thus 
adverted to that share in the great 
work of advancement of health 
which the public might undertake, 
I have now to consider that share 
which belongs to the profession, 
mainly or alone; and [ wish to 
help my readers to appreciate the 
action of the medical profession 
on the public in carrying out the 
duties here involved. Now, the 
best method of accomplishing this 
object within limited bounds, will 
be to describe what I may techni- 
cally call the mental dynamics of 
the profession ; to lay bare those 
trains of imaginative or reflective 
thought, and those methods of rea- 
soning, which we endeavour to 
apply to our arduous work; and 
to point out what kind of merit 
we may claim on these points, and 
what errors we are most liable to. 
A discussion of medical and phy- 
siological subject-matter would be 
out of place ; but I may claim at- 
tention to some account of the 
workings of the medical mind, 
either in practice or inquiry, in 
using or increasing its stores of 
knowledge and its powers. This 
consideration is wanted in the pre- 
sent day. The view actually taken 
of the medical intellect is a sin- 
gularone. Physicians are regarded 
somewhat in the light of men pos- 
sessing a gift; a sort of conjurors ; 
sometimes making great hits, some- 
times incurring great failures; these 
two grounds conferring on us our 
fame or its reverse ; while our hits 
are perhapsthe results of the favour- 
able nature of the case, our failures 
the result of its difficulties. Cer- 
tainly, in awarding to us praise 
and blame, these elements of judg- 
ment are in a remarkable degree 
overlooked by the public. 

The medical mind may be viewed, 
for the purpose of understanding 
its operations in reference to the 
pursuits and application of medical 
science, in three phases, As under 
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antecedent education; under pro- 
fessional education; and thirdly, 
under actual practice, and as en- 
gaged in those labours of medical 
inquiry by which the bounds of our 
knowledge are extended and its 
errors corrected, Space will not 
permit me to enter into the first 
two heads. Some consideration of 
the last will, [ trust, enable me to 
accomplish my limited purpose. If 
I am obscure in dealing with it, I 
beg that the obscurity may be im- 
puted to myself, and not to any 
vagueness inherent in the subject ; 
for I have not to deal with merely. 
sitive and conventional matter. 
ut that which contains essential 
truth, however unequal I may be 
to unfold it, 

The first object of medical rea- 
soning, when brought to bear upon 
practical conclusions, whether at 
the bedside of the patient or in ulte- 
rior pathological inquiries, is to re- 
duce the case before him to the gene- 
ral law or laws under which it falls. 
Subservient to this purpose, and 
in addition to his own experience, 
a large fund of systematized know- 
ledge, both in pathology and treat- 
ment, has been gradually accumu- 
lated and methodized. A process 
of thoughtful attention is perhaps 
the only one thus far called into 
action, And through this the case 
may possibly be referred to the 
place which it holds in the history 
of disease, with no other difficulty 
than one which indeed modifies the 
results of experience and know- 
ledge—namely, that no two cases are 
alike. But owing to these points 
of difference by which men are in- 
dividualized, combined with the 
countless varieties of disease, the 
case may seldom be thus disposed 
of. Looked at through the eye of 
science, it is often seen to contain 
elements neither referrible to known 
causes, nor capable of being entirely 
subordinated to any previous 
theory.* Here another faculty of 
a higher and more energetic cha- 
racter must be called into use by 
the medical practitioner. However 
large: his personal experience and 
his knowledge from books, he must 
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drift helplessly down the current 
of his own associations, as well as 
those supplied by others, unless he 
is able to seize some leading idea, 
to be applied by him to the con- 
duct of the case. He must, in fact, 
extemporize an hypothesis for prae- 
tical purposes. If truth more 
readily emerges out of error than 
out of confusion, some process of 
this kind must be adopted, even 
though it should suggest a tempo- 
rary negation of measures, e 
imagination, the speculative power, 
and the memory of the physician, 
must indeed combine with his 
knowledge to answer the questions 
here suggested, and according to 
the construction of his mind in 
these points, the hypothesis will 
come out clear and practical, or 
fanciful and obscure. This is the 
analysis of an operation which, 
under the influence of habit, often 
bears the character of an instinctive 
perception. The man of a well- 
trained mind is aware how much 
the development of the faculty 
which I have thus endeavoured to 
describe depends upon antecedent 
education, and how large a founda- 
tion for becoming a good physician 
a young man may be laying by well 
chosen antecedent studies, who has 
not yet selected his profession. 
hile this kind of reasoning is 
immediately applicable in the cases 
which demand it at the bedside of 
the patient, it enters also into the 
speculations of those who have 
most practically extended the 
boundaries of our knowledge, with 
this most important difference, that 
we must often be contented with 
an hypothesis that will explain the 
symptoms at the bedside, and thus 
suggests practice where immediate 
practice is required ; while he who 
ls engaged in extending medical 
science by publication or teaching, 
must be less easily satisfied. His 
hypotheses must not only be ex- 
poneiere, they must also have 
en verified, or be verifiable ; they 
have to serve a purpose not limited 
to any present case, as a source of 
immediate action orabstinencefrom 
action, but calculated to exercise an 


* The term Theory is used here in its logical relation, namely, as a verified hypothesis* 
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influence over future years and 
generations, as involving a prin- 
ciple. I regret that I must be 
contented with unfolding rather 
than illustrating these views. But 
though I cannot take my reader to 
the bedside of a patient in reference 
to the practical hypothesis, I will 
endeavour to place before him one 
instance of the uses of hypothesis 
in research, drawn from the patho- 
logical work of the Austrian, Roki- 
tansky. It concerns the history 
and treatment of a disease called 
senile apoplexy, the apoplexy of the 
aged. That the usual immediate 
antecedent of apoplexy—a conges- 
tive state of the circulation—should 
take place in an aged brain, might 
appear improbable, and the more 
so when it is considered that in 
age the brain undergoes a process 
of atrophy, which might appear 
opposed to congestion. ecnuhile, 
this improbability disappears un- 
der an hypothesis derived from 
this very assumption of an atrophic 
state of the cole in old age. 
Atrophy of a part implies diminu- 
tion of size in that part ; and this 
in the brain would imply a shrink- 
ing away of the substance of the 
brain from the inner surface of the 
skull; a fact often, indeed, ob- 
served after death of the aged. 
Now, this space thus produced be- 
tween the brain and the inner 
surface of the skull being imper- 
vious to air, is so far a vacuum. In 
short, the brain is under these 
circumstances in the same condi- 
tion as any portion of the surface 
of the body over which a cupping- 
glass has been placed, the air being 
thereby rarefied, so that in the 
most extenuated subject the sub- 
jacent surface will be replete with 
lood, as the operation of cupping 
abundantly testifies, It is ssaniiens 
to say that this theory of the cause 
of cerebral congestion in the aged 
is highly suggestive of a practical 
conclusion ; for the physician is 
enabled to explain the state of 
congestion thus induced in the 
brain into conditions immediately 
resulting from an atrophic state; 
and thus the problem to account 
for senile seeeny on grounds 
which justify the absence of deple- 


tory treatment, has received a 
solution. 

The above isan instance of hypo- 
thesis applied to proof in its best 
form. A few remarks are wanting 
to clear up the distinction, which 
I am here aiming at in the quality 
of hypothetical reasoning. Our 
medical inference may be obtained 
from a hypothesis which is itself 
an admitted truth. Such is the re- 
moval of atmospheric pressure, 
with its results, in the hypothesis 
just mentioned. The explanation 
thus furnished is accepted, not 
only as applicable, but as founded 
on fact. Bat it happens in medical 
research, as well as in practice, as 
already observed, that an hypothesis 
at present unverified by facts, but 
which would explain the cases 
under consideration, derives from 
this latter circumstance a certain 
and no small amount of weight. 
As, for instance, the occurrence of 
such symptoms as would be pre- 
sent iP a poison had been given 
affords an hypothesis or presump- 
tion that a poison has been given, 
though while the poison is as yet 
undetected it remains unverified. 
The hypothesis of temperaments is 
an example of the same kind. Un- 
verified as it is, and may possibly 
continue, it throws, provisionally 
as it were, a light upon many 
actions of the human system, upon 
much that individualizes men 
among each other. But it must be 
admitted that an hypothesis verified 
as far as it goes, as well as explana- 
tory, may be taken up on in- 
sufficient grounds in medical re- 
search, It is forgotten that, how- 
ever an unverified hypothesis may 
be of essential service as affording 
grounds for actual practice, where 
some principle of treatment or the 
negation of treatment has at once 
to be resolved on, he who is in- 
structing by his works or teaching 
by lectures is bound to wait till he 
shall have verified his hypothesis 
by induction before he enunciates 
it. For want of this precaution 
M. Broussais, an eminent physician 
of that country to which medical 
science owes so much, while he 
obtained a just appreciation of 
certain inflammatory conditions in 
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fever, permitted his hypothesis to 
carry him into an undue amount 
of depletion. It was sustained, in 
fact, by an inadequate induction. 
In truth, it must be admitted that 
the absolute necessity under which 
the physician is often placed, of 
acting from an unverified hypo- 
thesis in actual practice, appears 
sometimes to produce a noxious 
habit. It tempts him into one- 
sided and extreme views in teaching 
and writing, in which the most 
deliberate caution should compen- 
sate for the occasional rapidity of 
our practical conclusions, In this 
way the unscientific excesses of 
some writers in a lowering, and 
again, a stimulating system, may 
best be explained, but not excused. 

But an hypothesis, even for pur- 
poses of research, may not only be 
unverified, it may be also unex- 
planatory. This defect is occa- 
sional among medical writers, and 
eminently delusive when it occurs. 
But for an example of it I shall 
beg leave to cant out of iny sub- 
ject into the speculations of an 
eminent zoologist. Such is the 
hypothesis of ‘natural selection,’ 
on which Mr. Darwin rests his 
progress of ‘transmutation of 
species.” The word ‘selection, as 
applied by him to nature, is entirely 
figurative. ‘We have seen, ‘he 
observes, ‘that man by selection 
can certainly produce great results, 
and can adapt organized beings to 
his own uses through the accumu- 
lation of slight but useful varia- 
tions.’ He proceeds to borrow the 
term ‘natural selection’ from these 
operations of man, and to apply it to 
the agency of nature in the sup- 
posed transmutations of animals, 
no proof or evidence being given 
that intelligence can be predicated 
of selection in this secondary appli- 
cation of the term, as in the first. 
Meanwhile, in the absence of this 
idea, the term natural selection 
is unmeaning, and therefore unex- 
planatory; and the value, that is, 
the probability, derived from it to 
Mr. Darwin’s most interesting in- 
quiry is a ag agg negatived, 
But in truth Mr. Darwin in his 
introduction uses the term selection 
by nature, as equivalent to a less 
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ambitious hypothesis, ‘As many 
more individuals of each species 
are born than can possibly survive, 
and as consequently there is a fre- 
quently-recurring struggle for exis- 
tence, it follows that any being, if 
it vary, however slightly, in any 
manner profitable to itself under 
the complex and sometimes varying 
conditions of life, will have a better 
chance of surviving, and thus be 
naturally selected” We learn in 
this passage that ‘the beings are 
said > Mr. Darwin to be selected 
by nature to survive, only in the 
sense ‘that they have a_ better 
chance of surviving, —a widely dif- 
ferent idea. 

The kind of reasoning which I 
have just set forth as tending, 
when well conducted, to profitable 
medical conclusions, constitutes, I 
believe, a special power of the 
medical intellect in its most valu- 
able form. But this reasoning has 
sometimes been misconstrued, both 
by the public and by physicians, 
so as to give occasion to the former 
to impute and the latter to accept 
the imputation that we are no 
better than qguessers, Those who 


hold this language overlook the 


process of reasoning which goes to 
the formation of the guess, and 
must precede it. But the expres- 
sion is a bad one; and with respect 
to those physicians who accept it 
as appropriate, I can only say, that 
when a man gives himself a bad 
name he is very apt to realize i. 
There are in fact many truths in- 
ductively established, as I have 
pointed out in speaking of the 
verification of hypothesis, which 
can be applied with the utmost 
confidence to practice; and I will- 
ingly seize this opportunity of 
pointing out the extreme impor- 
tance to the public of some syste- 
matic procedure by which records 
of such applications of principles to 
cases should be kept. This in a 
certain degree is effected in hospi- 
tals for the benefit of pupils, and 
these valuable records are occasion- 
ally published. But the medical 
profession might very profitably to 
the public receive grants expressly 
assigned for the payment of officers 
appointed for the purpose of ar- 
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ranging such reports. It is a pain- 
ful refiection that the death of an 
eminent physician should be the 
absolute extinction also of so much 
valuable thought occurring in the 
course of his practice, having life 
and death for their subject-matter ; 
while in that other learned pro- 
fession which takes cognizance of 
pecuniary interests, advocates and 
judges may die with a full con- 
fidence that reports of their cases 
will survive them. The public, I 
repeat, might take care of itself in 
this matter, at least by providing 
funds for reports from hospitals. 
The Registrar-General would per- 
haps suggest to them that his sta- 
tistics might contain more truth if 
obtained from more carefully re- 
munerated observation. 

There is one modification of prac- 
tical thought which certainly may 
deserve the name of mere guessing, 
and which advances no pretensions 
to philosophy—one which ap- 
parently contemns all hypotheses 
as to causes, the real and legitimate 
subject of treatment in medicine, 
and which, cataloguing symptoms 
and remedies, tickets the symptom 
to the remedy, and prescribes from 
the catalogue. Such reasoning I 
have seen in books purporting to 
convey the principles of homeo- 
pathy, heightened in absurdity by 
the remedies being such, according 
to their doctrine, as would produce 
the symptom to be relieved—in a 
healthy person. On this subject I 
am unwilling to make any further 
remark: a well-informed public 
will take care of itself. . We cannot 
defend them against such errors, 
except by inducing them to increase 
their own stock of knowledge. 

It will indeed have been ob- 
served that it has been a great 
part of my purpose to erect 
the public into competent judges, 
and I may add, auxiliaries, in 
medical matters. Among the boons 
which they might thus confer upon 
medical science and on esata 
there is one which I am anxious 
not to leave unnoticed. They cer- 
tainly desire to be cured in illness, 
whether with or without the assist- 
ance of a medical faculty; and so 
far as they rely upon the letter aid, 


they certainly desire to see vital 
actions and physiological causes of 
disease investigated as our proper 
subject. They may err in their 
choice of a medical adviser, but on 
the object in kind which has to be 
accomplished—namely, the relief of 
a present suffering, the prevention 
of an impending one, their minds 
are steadily and uncompromisingly 
fixed. We have the same wish to 
eure as they have to be cured, 
however much the sciences on which 
the art of healing is founded ma 

separately and forthemselvesabsor 

our attention. But there are cer- 
tain studies of immense interest- 
ingness in the pursuit, and of no 
small utility in their relation to 
cure, which are constantly liable to 
seduce the medical student or in- 
quirer from the bedside of the 
patient to the study, the laboratory, 
or the lecture-room, so as to claim 
more than a just share of his atten- 
tion. Such is, for example, the 


beautiful science of microscopy. 
The intelligent public, I say, may 
help him to resist this seduction 
where it is carrying him too far. 
They may bid him, while he knows 
that he cannot be a peg 


without being a philosopher, to be 
equally sure that he is not culti- 
vating one department of his sub- 
ject to the mischievous neglect of 
another. 

These considerations happen to 
have a peculiar importance in the 
present day. One of its most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics is the 
love of the competitive examina- 
tion-test, wherever this is appli- 
cable to education, and sometimes 
where it is not. Reputation is 
measured by the number of ‘marks; 
and it follows that among the 
topics which afford ground for the 
largest crop of marks, the aspirant 
will find the best ‘arena’ in the 
struggle for honour. Nor is the 
examiner, who has Ais honours to 
gain by the questions which he 
puts, averse to give the candidates 
these advantages. Now, in medi- 
cal education it happens that such 
topics are afforded by the sciences 
oneal to the practice of medi- 
cine far more largely than by the 
practice of medicine itself. I do 
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not believe that knowledge in the 
latter element can be tested by ex- 
amination. The physician with 
whom the pupil has walked the 
wards of the hospital, and whose 
questions he has there answered, 
can alone take the gauge of his 
knowledge in that department. 
And hence it happens, and will 
continue to happen, unless the fault 
which I glance at be rectified, that 
many practitioners decorated with 
educational honours and rewards 
will have paid more devoted atten- 
tion to the sciences connected with 
medicine, than to medicine itself. 
Surely there is some misapprehen- 
sion in the mode in which this ex- 
amination test is applied, if these 
criticisms have any foundation: of 
its intrinsic desirableness in some 
form or other there can be no 
‘ doubt. Independently of the pos- 
sible disadvantages of it, to which 
Thave alluded as somewhat peculiar 
to medical education, I would par- 
ticularize one which belongs to the 
system generally. This disadvan- 
tage consists in its tendency to pro- 
duce a method of study mainly 
accommodated to the getting up 
answers to contingent questions 
on a given subject, and not to 
the mastering the subject itself ; 
thus occasioning the subject to be 
left prematurely, and often disap- 
pointing the student’s curiosity 
just as it is excited, by sending him 
in search of answers to questions 
on some other topic. 

I wish to clear up some remarks 
which I have made while develop- 
ing the operations of the medical 
intellect on the imagination as an 
element in its processes. Do not 
let me be understood as recom- 
mending for any purposes of life 
the man who revels in the pleasures 
of the imagination, and lives in a 
day-dream. Some elements of the 
poet are no doubt wanted to com- 
ae the character ofa philosopher ; 

ut your medical attendant must 
have placed his imagination rigidly 
at the disposal of his reason. Yet 
in the power of painting on the 
retina of his mind’s eye absent ob- 
jects of perception illustrative of 
the case before him, and again in 
colouring an hypothesis with terms 


that seem to realize it, and yet are 
so chastened as not to invest it 
with more truth than it can claim, 
he will find imagination a valuable 
auxiliary. In practice it will en- 
able him to see, even in the faded 
eye and worn aspect, what the 
atient before him Aas been ; and in 
is brighter looks and hopeful ex- 
ression, what he may again become, 
Whil e in those speculative opera- 
tions which, duly modified, form a 
oundwork for practice, it gives 
im a terminology, without which 
he would often find it difficult to 
make his views intelligible even to 
himself. But greater than in any 
other point is the need of imagina- 
tive thought, properly subdued to 
the power of soothing and giving 
comfort in illness. It is enough to 
say that this, whether supplied by 
a physician or a friend, can alone 
give that power which is so pecu- 
liarly needed in illness—the power 
of enjoying the present moment, irre- 
spectively of the past and the 
future. How great this resource is 
on the bed of sickness, I need not 
say, where hope is so often alloyed 
by fear, and memory by sorrow! 
I believe that in this way the tem- 
porary periods of relief afforded in 
severe disease are convertible into 
ano small amount of positive en- 
joyment. 

I have thus sketched out certain 
elements and certain operations of 
the medical intellect, developed 
either in actual practice or in the 
pursuit of medical inquiry—a sub- 
ject in which all are interested ; a 
subject in regard towhich the public 
can qualify themselves in a great 
degree to modify, to help, and to 
correct us. But I have not ex- 
hausted the topic of reciprocal re- 
lations ; and among these there is 
none which more intimately con- 
cerns the public than one to which 
I now proceed—namely, the special- 
ties, as they are termed, of medical 
practice. That the bent of the in- 
dividual mind should be had regard 
to in the preference of some one 
group of cases for consideration 
and inquiry on the part of the phy- 
sician, is perfectly reasonable ; and 
that the public should profit by 
that preference, and avail them- 
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selves of him who has given more, 
rather than of him who has given 
less attention to a subject, is equally 
reasonable. But this tendency 
must be modified by some precau- 
tions. He who should affirm that 
he knows the limits of a country, 
and yet is ignorant of the limits of 
a conterminous country, is in some 
risk of error in cases which con- 
cern such limitations. Now, to 
know any one disease is in part to 
be able to distinguish # from con- 
terminous diseases; and how can 
the medical practitioner effect this 
unless he knows also these conter- 
minous diseases? Yet ignorance of 
this kind is liable to exist in many 
of those who are also liable to be 
called upon to certify and to treat 
the most awful of the visitations 
which it has pleased God to inflict 
on man—I mean insanity. And 
here I call upon the public to pro- 
tect themselves, The public is 
selfishly anxious, or anxious to a 
selfish degree, to avoid the imputa- 
tion of this terrible disease ; and 
with this view they are averse, and 
the more so the more they consider 
their families liable to this pest, to 
keep from their doors, in other 
diseases, those who have gained 
eminence in the treatment of this 
one. Accordingly the medical prac- 
titioner who makes derangement 
of mind a specialty, or in propor- 
tion as he makes it so, is liable to 
be unable to distinguish it from 
other diseases in which the public 
has not permitted him to gain ex- 
perience ; while, again, he who pro- 
fesses to pursue indifferently all 
disease, has a strong temptation in 
some degree to neglect that one in 
which eminence may become a 
source of exclusion from the others. 
Now this consideration painfully 
concerns the treatment of insanity ; 
and I[ may add, of its conterminous 
diseases: but it also painfully 
concerns another point which I 
would now press upon your atten- 
tion. The ignorance which I have 
described as liable to exist, comes 
indeed into fearful action when to 
certify the presence of the disease 
relatively to coercion and confine- 
ment becomes necessary. For this 
purpose the certificates of any two 


physicians, surgeons, or apothecaries 
are sufficient. Is the public pre- 
pared to gratify the propensity 
which I have noticed, at the risk 
of occasioning mistakes through 
remnee which might consign 
their persons to coercion, and take 
the management of their property 
out of their hands? 

To my mind, it has certainly ap- 
peared strange, on general grounds 
that the power of certificate should 
be permitted by the Legislature to 
exist so extensively, and with so 
little attempt at discrimination. 
In the present state of psycholo- 
gical science, some means are 
wanted, in the nature of a court of 
immediate appeal, against such de- 
cisions. But the best preventive 
of them is that which the public 
might supply, not by discouraging 
the care of lunatics as a specialty to 
some, but by encouraging and de- 
manding a general scientific know- 
ledge on that subject from a// me- 
dical practitioners. 

It has been often said of advo- 
cates, that they confound and 
puzzle witnesses in cross-examina- 
tion ; and this has peculiarly been 
said of them in regard to medical 
witnesses in cases of lunacy. I 
believe the inconvenience is one to 
which the medical witness himself 
largely contributes. He too often 
comes into the witness-box ready 
to talk about the most mysterious 
of all morbid states, neither pos- 
sessed of knowledge nor conscious 
of ignorance. The logic applied to 
him by the counsel is really wanted 
to disentangle his ideas; mean- 
while it appears to puzzle him, he 
not being aware of the extent to 
which he was puzzled before. I 
remember hearing one of our best 
judges perform this office for a 
witness, who described a patient as 
labouring under ‘ melancholia,’ by 
asking him whether he meant to say 
melancholy ; to which the witness 
readily replied in the affirmative, 
Here was a grave and most impor- 
tant form of insanity confounded 
with a perfectly normal emotive 
state. And when you consider that 
on this confusion of terms turns 
something, or the reputation of 
something, dearer farto many than 
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life, you will ponder over this 
remark. 

I have thus endeavoured to 
awaken public sympathy for the 
prevention of a great abuse, under 
which mental disease may be un- 
justly imputed. But I am anxious 
toabate the sympathies of the public 
with another class of cases, to which 
insanity is also often imputed 
without adequate cause. I allude 
to certain criminal cases in favour 
of which there has been a tendency 
to accept the plea of homicidal 
insanity. This tendency, both of 
judges and juries, has been on the 
increase for some time. I think it 
reached its culminating point in 
1846, when Captain Johnson was 
acquitted of an atrocious murder 
under the plea of insanity, though 
not a single medical witness was 
adduced in support of it ; the acts, 
for they were many, being ob- 
viously performed under continued 
drunkenness by a very brutal per- 
son. I trust I shall not be con- 
sidered deficient in humanity if I 
address to you the following views 
on this painful subject. Doubtless 
the tendency to commit homicide 
and the actual commission of it 
are occasional concomitants of ad- 
mitted insanity. I do not at pre- 
sent enter into the question how 
these acts, if they do not flow from 
insanity, ought to be dealt with. 
But it has occasionally appeared 
reasonable to consider the act or 
tendency to it as of itself an evi- 
dence of insanity otherwise un- 
proved; and on this, certainly 
in Captain Johnson’s case, and 
most other cases to which my ar- 
gument extends, the dangerous 
tenderness of juries for such crimi- 
nals has hinged. Now I call upon 
those who indulge this feeling to 
test it in reference to certain con- 
siderations before they yield to it. 
Let them remember that the pre- 
sence of depravity, deficiency or per- 
version of principle, vicious and 
unruly tendencies (I am using ordi- 
nary expressions, without intend- 
ing any ethical subtlety), were 
estimated before their doctrine was 
put forth, as quite adequate to 
explain strange and abnormal acts 
of destructiveness, without the 
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counnginn of insanity; let them 
ask themselves why they should 
disturb this hypothesis in favour 
of a set of persons who certainly 
as a class are restrainable by fear 
of punishment, and whose punish- 
ment will accordingly restrain 
others? Is the almost total absence 
of sympathy with society which 
characterizes that class, is their 
brutality, as producing acts un- 
congenial with human nature, to 
give them an immunity which 
leaves society unprotected from the 
results of that brutality? Was 
Lord Ferrars, in whom insanity 
was proveable only by his murde- 
rous act, unjustly dealt with be- 
cause he did not obtain the benefit 
of that plea? 

But the relations in which I have 
hitherto contemplated the public 
and the medical profession have 
been mainly fdellliatmal’ on the 
large field of moral relations I 
have little now to say. I am pay- 
ing a well-deserved compliment to 
the medical schools of this country 
when J affirm that no session opens 
without an anxious and careful 
exposition of the duties about to 
be incurred by the pupils to the 
public, Meanwhile, these duties 
imply reciprocity ; and among other 
claims, the profession may at least 
demand that it should be allowed 
to maintain its due place in society; 
that those from whom much is 
expected, that cannot be done well 
except on high principles, should 
not be stinted in social estimation, 
Having said thus much, I can 
hardly omit one topic which has 
often been pressed on my attention, 
though I am not quite sure that 
- reference to it will please those 
whose cause I desire to support ; 
for I believe high-minded men 
often dislike any implication that 
they do not possess the status 
which they deserve. I will sup- 
pose a young man settled in a 
country neighbourhood as a gene- 
ral practitioner. He has, I may 
fairly also suppose, received that 
amount of mental discipline which 
it is difficult in his profession to 
escape under the expanded system 
of antecedent and professional edu- 
cation to which he will have been 
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subjected. He finds his way, in 
sickness and disease, into houses 
in many of the most respectable of 
which there dwell those who have 
enjoyed no such opportunities of 
mental enlargement as I may fairly 
suppose him to have had. But 
what, meanwhile, is his social posi- 
tion? Not, in my opinion, entirely 
satisfactory. While his intercourse 
with society in the performance of 
his professional duties has involved 
the most confidential relations, he 
subsides, when his attendance is 
concluded, into a position to which 
the artificial but important free- 
masonry of society extends few of its 
privileges. The man himself may be 
a future Jenner—he may be actu- 
ally working out some discovery 
for which, when he is no more 
princes and philanthropists shall 


join in immortalizing his name— 


e may at the time be in commu- 
nication with a Hunter ora Farada 
—and yet the undistinguished mil- 
lionaire, whose family he may have 
attended, will perhaps be surprised 
at being told that this man might 
with perfect propriety take a place 
on equal terms, on any occasion, at 
his board. 

‘The man of science,’ says an able 
writer of the day, alluding to this 
subject, ‘the man of science, con- 
sidered in some sort as a mere 
stipendiary, soon contracts a cor- 
responding tone of feeling—namely, 
indifference and coolness. When 
his business is done, he departs, 
without giving the family the ad- 
vantage of useful knowledge arising 
out of the emergency, and in mat- 
ters in which he has observed 
perfectly, but has not yet been 


questioned. Thus, in presence of 
mutual suspicion, the internal 
hygiéne of the family is neglected, 
— the medical man has only a 
limited and occasional function.’ 

This is a story graphically told, 
though somewhat strongly coloured; 
and i fear the writer has felt what 
he describes. 

If I have succeeded in the 
above remarks, I shall have per- 
suaded some at least to believe 
in the medical profession as a 
power effectual mainly as the public 
allows it to be effectual. Patients 
have, in truth, and must have in 
respect to their own treatment, 
certain distinctive advantages over 
physicians. Much that is objec- 
tive to us is subjective to them. 
They hear a voice we cannot hear: 
they see a hand we cannot see ; if 
the suggestions of that voice and 
the pointings of that hand are to 
be made efficacious, they must 
have learned a few of the great 
laws of the human system, so as to 
be able to communicate these sug- 
gestions to the physician, some- 
times to interpret them for them- 
selves. Death is itself a disease ; 


however long we have lived, how- 


ever we may appear to have burnt 
down into the socket. And the 
theory on which we are supposed 
to live is one of successive removals 
of some elements and replacement 
of other elements. To limit the 
progressive waste involved in these 
changes is the medical duty of 
mankind ; in performing that duty, 
they appeal to the profession of 
medicine for such aid as it can 
bestow, nor do they appeal in 
vain, 
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GRYLL GRANGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HEADLONG HALL.’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Trincg est ung mot panomphée, célébré et entendu de toutes nations, et nous 
signifie, BEUUEZ. Et ici maintenons que non rire, ains boyre est le propre de ’homme. 
Je ne dy boyre simplement et absolument, car aussy bien boyvent les bestes; je dy 
boyre vin bon et fraiz.—Rasenals : lL. v. c. 45. 


SOME guests remained. Some ‘Well, Mr. MacBorrowdale, in 
departed and returned. Among your recent observations, have you 
these was Mr. MacBorrowdale. found anything likely to satisfy 
One day after dinner, on one of his Jack of Dover, if he were prose- 
reappearances, Lord Curryfin said cuting his inquiry among us } 
to him -— 
MR. MACBORROWDALE. 

Troth, no, my lord. I think, if he were among us, he would give up 
the search as hopeless. He found it so in his own day, and he would 
find it still more sonow. Jack was both merry and wise. We have less 


mirth in practice ; and we have more wisdom in pretension, which Jack 
would not have admitted. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


He would have found it like Juvenal’s search for patriotic virtue, 
when Catiline was everywhere, and Brutus and Cato were nowhere.* 


LORD CURRYFIN. 


Well, among us, if Jack did not find his superior, or even his equal, 
he would not have been at a loss for company to his mind. There is 


enough mirth for those who choose to enjoy it, and wisdom too, perhaps 


as much as he would have cared for. \ 


e ought to have more wisdom, 
as we have clearly more science. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Science is one thing, and wisdom is another. Science is an edged 
tool, with which men play like children, and cut their own fingers. If 
you look at the results which science has brought in its train, you will 
find them to consist almost wholly in elements of mischief. See how 
much belongs to the word Explosion alone, of which the ancients knew 
nothing. Explosions of powder-mills and powder-magazines ; of coal- 
gas in mines and in houses ; of high-pressure engines in ships and boats 
and factories. See the complications and refinements of modes of destruc- 
tion, in revolvers and rifles and shells and rockets and cannon. See 
collisions and wrecks and every mode of disaster by land and by sea, 
resulting chiefly from the insanity for speed, in those who for the most 
part have nothing to do at the end of the race, which they run as if the 
were so many Mercuries, speeding with messages from Jupiter. Loo 
at our scientific drainage, which turns refuse into poison. Look at the 
subsoil of London, whenever it is turned up to the air, converted by gas 
leakage into one mass of pestilent blackness, in which no vegetation can 


= Et Catilinam 
Quocumque in populo videas, quocumque sub axe : 
Sed nec Brutus erit, Bruti nec avunculus usquam. 
Juv. Sat, xiv. 41—43. 
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flourish, and above which, with the rapid growth of the ever-growing 
nuisance, no living thing will breathe with impunity. Look at our 
scientific machinery, which has destroyed domestic manufacture, which 
has substituted rottenness for strength in the thing made, and physical 
degradation in crowded towns for healthy and comfortable country life 
in the makers. The day would fail, if I should attempt to enumerate 
the evils- which science has inflicted on mankind. I almost think it is 
the ultimate destiny of science to exterminate the human race. 


LORD CURRYFIN. 


You have gone over a wide field, which we might exhaust a good binn 
of claret in fully discussing. But surely the facility of motion over the 
face of the earth and sea is both pleasant and profitable. We may now 
see the world with little expenditure of labour or time. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


You may be whisked over it, but you do not see it. You go from one 
great town to another, where manners and customs are not even now 
essentially different, and with this facility of intercourse become pro- 
gressively less and less so. The intermediate country—which you never 
see, unless there is a show mountain or waterfall or ruin, for which there 
is a station, and to which you go as you would to any other exhibition— 
the intermediate country contains all that is ake worth seeing, to 
enable you to judge of the various characteristics of men and the 


diversified objects of nature. 
LORD CURRYFIN. 
You can suspend your journey if you please, and see the intermediate 
country if you prefer it. 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


But who does prefer it? You travel round the world by a hand-book, 
as you do round an exhibition-room by a catalogue. 


MR. MACBORROWDALE. 


Not to say, that in the intermediate country you are punished by bad 
inns and bad wine; of which I confess myself intolerant. I knew an 
unfortunate French tourist, who had made the round of Switzerland, and 
had but one expression for every stage of his journey : Mauvaise auberge ! 


LORD CURRYFIN. 


Well, then, what say you to the electric telegraph, by which you 
converse at the distance of thousands of miles? Even across the 
Atlantic, as no doubt we shall yet do. 


MR, GRYLL. 
Some of us have already heard the Doctor’s opinion on that subject. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
I have no wish to expedite communication with the Americans. If 


we could apply the power of electrical repulsion to preserve us from ever 


hearing anything more of them, I should think that we had for once 
derived a benefit from science. 


MR. GRYLL. 


_ Your love for the Americans, Doctor, seems something like that of 
Cicero’s friend Marius for the Greeks. He would not take the nearest 
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road to his villa, because it was called the Greek-road.* Perhaps if 
your nearest way home were called the American-road, you would make 
a circuit to avoid it. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


I am happy to say I am not put to the test. Magnetism, galvanism, 
electricity, are ‘one form of many names,’+ Without magnetism we 
should never have discovered America; to which we are indebted for 
nothing but evil ; diseases in the worst forms that can afflict humanit 
and slavery in the worst form in which slavery can exist. The Old World 
had the sugar-cane and the cotton-plant, though it did not so misuse 
them. Then, what good have we got from America? What good of any 
kind, from the whole continent and its islands, from the Esquimaux to 
Patagonia? 


MR. GRYLL, 
Newfoundland salt fish, Doctor. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
That is something, but it does not turn the scale, 


MR. GRYLL. 
If they have given us no good, we have given them none. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


We have given them wine and classical literature ; but I am afraid 
Bacchus and Minerva have equally 


Scattered their bounty upon barren ground. 


On the other hand, we have given the red men rum, which has been the 
chief instrument of their perdition. On the whole, our intercourse with 
America has been little else than an interchange of vices and diseases, 


LORD CURRYFIN. 
Do you count it nothing to have substituted civilized for savage men ? 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Civilized. The word requires definition, But looking into futurity, 
it seems to me that the ultimate tendency of the change is to substitute 
the worse for the better race ; the Negro for the Red Indian. The Red 
Indian will not work for a master. No ill-usage will make him. Herein, . 
he is the noblest specimen of humanity that ever walked the earth. 
Therefore, the white man exterminates his race. But the time will come, 
when by mere force of numbers, the black race will predominate, and 
exterminate the white. And thus the worse race will be substituted for 
the better, even as it is in Saint Domingo, where the Negro has taken 
the place of the Caraib. The change is clearly for the worse. 


LORD CURRYFIN, 


— imply, that in the meantime the white race is better than the 
red, 
THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


I leave that as an open question. But I hold, as some have done 
before me, that the human mind degenerates in America, and that the 


* Non enim te puto Grecos ludos desiderare: presertim quum Grecos ita non 
ames, ut nead villam quidem tuam vid Greca ire soleas,—CrcEro : Ep. ad Div. vii. 1. 
+ TloAAdy dvoparwy popd?) pia.—Ascuyrivs: Prometheus. 
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superiority, such as it is, of the white race is only kept up by intercourse 
with Europe. Look at the atrocities in their ships) Look at their 
Congress and their Courts of Justice ; debaters in the first ; suitors, even 
advocates, sometimes judges, in the second, settling their arguments 
with pistol and dagger. Look at their extensions of slavery, and their 
revivals of the slave-trade, now covertly, soon to be openly. If it were 
ssible that the two worlds could be absolutely dissevered for a century, 
think a new Columbus would find nothing in America but savages. 


LORD CURRYFIN. 


You look at America, Doctor, through your hatred of slavery. You 
must remember that we introduced it when they were our colonists. It 
is not so easily got rid of. Its abolition by France exterminated the 
white race in Saint Domingo, as the white race had exterminated the 
red. Its abolition by England ruined our West Indian colonies. « 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Yes, in conjunction with the direct encouragement of foreign slave 
labour, given by our friends of liberty under the pretext of free trade. 
It is a mockery to keep up a squadron for suppressing the slave-trade on 
the one hand, while on the other we encourage it to an extent that 
counteracts in a tenfold degree the apparent power of suppression. It is 
a clear case of false pretension. 


MR, GRYLL, 
You know, Doctor, the old world had slavery throughout its entire 
extent ; under the Patriarchs, the Greeks, the Romans ; everywhere, in 


short. Cicero thought our island not likely to np anything worth 
having excepting slaves ;* and of those none skilled, as some slaves were, 


in letters and music, but all utterly destitute of both. And in the old 
world the slaves were of the same race with the masters. The Negroes 
are an inferior race, not fit, I am afraid, for anything else. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


Not fit, perhaps, for anything else belonging to what we call civilized 
life. Very fit to live on little, and wear nothing, in Africa ; where it 
would have been a blessing to themselves and the rest of the world if 
they had been left unmolested ; if they had had a Friar Bacon to sur- 
round their entire continent with a wall of brass, 


MR, FALCONER. 


I am not sure, Doctor, that in many instances, even yet, the white 
slavery of our factories is not worse than the black slavery of America. 
We have done much to amend it, and shall do more. Still much re- 
mains to be done. 

THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


And will be done, I hope and believe. The Americans do nothing to 
amend their system. On the contrary, they do all they can to make bad 
worse. Whatever excuse there may be for maintaining slavery where it 
exists, there can be none for extending it into new territories ; none for 
reviving the African slave-trade. These are the crying sins of America. 


* Etiam illud jam cognitum est, neque argenti scripulum esse ullum in illd insula, 
neque ullam spem prede, nisi ex mancipiis : ex quibus nullos puto te literis aut 
musicis eruditos expectare.—Cicrero ad Atticum: iv. 16. “< 

A hope is expressed by Pomponius Mela, 1. iii. c. 6 (he wrote under Claudius), 
that, by the success of the Roman arms, the island and its savage inhabitants would 
soon be better known. It is amusing enough to peruse such passages in the midst of 
London.—Gippon : ¢. i. 
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Our white slavery, so far as it goes, is so far worse, that it is the degra- 
dation of a better race. But if it be not redressed, as I trust it will be, 
it will work out its own retribution. And so it is of all the oppressions 
that are done under the sun. Though all men but the red men will 
work for a master, they will not fight for an oppressor in the day of his 
need. Thus gigantic empires have crumbled into dust at the first touch 
of an invader’s footstep. For petty, as for great oppressions, there is a 
day of retribution growing out of themselves. It is often long in com- 
ing. Ut sit magna, tamen certe lenta ira Deorum est.* Butit comes. 


Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede Poena claudo. + 


LORD CURRYFIN,. 


I will not say, Doctor, ‘ I’ve seen, and sure I ought to know.’ But I 
have been in America, and I have found there, what many others will 
testify, a very numerous class of persons, who hold opinions very like 
your own: persons who altogether keep aloof from walitte life, because 
they consider it abandoned to the rabble ; but who are as refined, as en- 
lightened, as full of sympathy for all that tends to justice and liberty, as 
any whom you may most approve amongst ourselves, 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
Of that I have no doubt. But I look to public acts and public men. 


LORD CURRYFIN. 


m. should much like to know what Mr. MacBorrowdale thinks of all 
this. 


MR. MACBORROWDALE, 


Troth, my Lord, I think we have strayed far away from the good 
mony we began with. We have lost sight of Jack of Dover. But 


the discussion had one bright feature. It did not interfere with, it rather 
romoted, the circulation of the bottle: for every man who spoke pushed 

it on with as much energy as he spoke with, and those who were silent 

een the wine and the opinion together, as if they relished them 
oth. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


So far, discussion may find favour. ‘In my own experience, I have 
found it very absorbent of claret. But Ido not think it otherwise an 
incongruity after dinner, provided it be carried on, as our disquisitions 
have always been, with frankness and good humour. Consider how 
much instruction has been conveyed to us in the form of conversations at 
banquets, by Plato and Xenophon and Plutarch. I read nothing with 
more pleasure than their Symposia: to say nothing of Athenzus, whose 
work is one long banquet. 


MR. MACBORROWDALE, 


Nay, Ido not object to conversation on any subject. I object to 
after-dinner lectures. I have had some unfortunate experiences. I have 
found what began in conversation end in a lecture. 1 have on different 
occasions met several men, who were in that respect all alike. Once 
started, they never stopped. The rest of the good company, or rather 
the rest, which without them would have been good company, was no 
company. No one could get inaword. They went on with one unvary- 


* The anger of the Gods, though great, is slow. 
+ The foot of Punishment, though lame, 
O’ertakes at last preceding Wrong. 
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ing stream of monotonous desolating sound. This makes me tremble 
when a discussion begins. I sit in fear of a lecture. 


LORD CURRYFIN. 


Well, you and I have lectured, but never after dinner. We do it 
when we have promised it, and when those who are present expect it. 


After dinner, I agree with you, it is the most doleful blight that can fall 
on human enjoyment. 


MR. MACBORROWDALE. 


I will give you one or two examples of these post-prandial inflictions, 
One was a great Indian reformer. He did not open his mouth ti!l he had 
had about a bottle and a half of wine. Then he burst on us with a de- 
clamation, on all that was wrong in India, and its remedy. He began in 
the Punjaub, travelled to Calcutta, went southward, got into the Temple 
of Juggernaut, went southward again, and after holding forth more than 
an hour, paused fora moment. The man who sate next him attempted 
to speak: but the orator clapped him on the arm, and said: ‘ Excuse me : 
now I come to Madras.’ On which his neighbour jumped up, and 
vanished, Another went on in the same way cant currency. His first 
hour’s talking just carried him through the Restriction Act of ninety- 
seven, As we had then more than half a century before us, I took my 
departure. But these were two, whom topography and chronology would 
have brought to a close. The bore of all bores was the third. His 
subject had no beginning, middle, nor end. It was education. Never 
was such a journey through the desert of mind: the great Sahara of in- 
tellect. The very recollection makes me thirsty. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


If all the nonsense which, in the last quarter of a century, has been 
talked on all other subjects, were thrown into one scale, and all that has 


been talked on the subject of education alone were thrown into the other, 
I think the latter would preponderate. 


LORD CURRYFIN, 


We have had through the whole period some fine specimens of non- 
sense on other subjects: for instance, with a single exception, Political 
Economy. 

MR, MACBORROWDALE. 


I understand your lordship’s politeness as excepting the present 
company. You need not except me. I am ‘free to confess,’ as they say 


‘in another place,’ that I have talked a great deal of nonsense on that 
subject myself. 


LORD CURRYFIN. 


Then, we have had latterly a mighty mass on the Purification of the 
Thames. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Allowing full weight to the two last-named ingredients, they are not 


more than a counterpoise to Competitive Examination, which is also a 
recent exotic belonging to education. 


LORD CURRYFIN. 


Patronage, it used to be alleged, considered only the fitness of the 


place for the man, not the fitness of the man for the place. It was de- 
sirable to reverse this. 
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THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
True: but 


Dum vitant stulti vitium, in contraria currunt.* 


Questions, which can only be answered by the parrotings of a memory, 
crammed to disease with all sorts of heterogeneous diet, can form no test 
of genius, taste, judgment, or natural capacity. Competitive Examina- 
tion takes for its norma: ‘It is better to learn many things ill than one 
thing well; or rather: ‘ It is better to learn to gabble about everything 
than to understand anything.’ This is not the way to discover the wood 
of which Mercuries are made. I have been told that this precious 
scheme has been borrowed from China: a pretty fountain-head for moral 
and political improvement: and if so, I may say, after Petronius: ‘ This 
windy and monstrous loquacity has lately found its way to us from Asia, 
and like a pestilential star has blighted the minds of youth, otherwise 
rising to greatness,’t 


LORD CURRYFIN, 


There is something to be said on behalf of applying the same tests, 
addressing the same questions, to everybody. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
T shall be glad to hear what can be said on that behalf. 


LORD CURRYFIN (after a pause). 
‘ Mass,’ as the second grave-digger says in Hamlet, ‘ I cannot tell.’ 


A chorus of laughter dissolved the sitting. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Les violences qu’on se fait pour s‘empécher d’aimer sont souvent plus cruelles que 
les rigueurs de ce qu’on aime.—La RocHEFOUCAULD. 


HEwintersetinearly. December laid down her book. He hoped he 
began with intense frost. Mr. had not interrupted her in an agree- 
Falconer, one afternoon, entering able occupation. ‘To observe ro- 
the inner drawing-room, found mantic method, we shall give what 
Miss Gryll alone. Shewas reading, passed between them with the 
and on the entrance of her visitor Christian names of the speakers. 


MORGANA, 


I am only reading what I have often read before, Orlando Innamorato; 
and I was at the moment occupied with a passage about the enchantress 
from whom my name was borrowed. You are aware that enchantresses 
are in great favour here. 

ALGERNON, 


Circe and Gryllus and your name sufficiently show that. And not 
your name only, but—— I should like to see the passage, and should be 
still better pleased if you would read it to me, 


MORGANA. 


It is where Orlando, who had left Morgana sleeping by the fountain, 
returns to seek the enchanted key, by which alone he can liberate his 
friends, 


* When fools would from one vice take flight, 
They rush into its opposite. 
Hor. Sat. i. 2, 24. 
+ Nuper ventosa isthee et enormis loquacitas Athenas ex Asia commigravit, 
animosque juvenum, ad magna surgentes, veluti pestilenti quodam sidere afflavit. 
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Il Conte, che d’intrare havea gran voglia, 
Subitamente al fonte ritornava : 
Quivi trovd Morgana, che eon gioglia 
Danzava intorno, e danzando cantava. 
Né pit leggier si move al vento foglia 
Come ella sanza sosta si voltava, 
Mirando hora a la terra ed hora al sole; 
Ed al suo canto usava tal parole : 


* Qualonque cerca al mondo haver thesoro, 
Over diletto, o segue onore e stato, 
Ponga la mano a questa chioma d’oro, 
Ch’io porto in fronte, e quel fard beato. 
Ma quando ha il destro a far cotal lavoro, 
Non prenda indugio, che’l tempo passato 
Pit non ritorna, e non si trova mai; 
Ed io mi volto, e lui lascio con guai.’ 


Cosi cantava d’intorno girando 
La bella Fata a quella fresca fonte : 
Ma come gionto vide il Conte Orlando, 
Subitamente rivoltd la fronte : 
Il prato e la fontana abbandonando, 
Prese il viaggio suo verso d’un monte, 
Qual chiudea la valletta picciolina : 
Quivi fuggendo Morgana cammina.* 


* Bosarvo: L ii.c. 8. Ed. Vinegia: 1544. 


With earnest wish to pass the enchanted gate, 
Orlando to the fount again advanced, 

And found Morgana, all with joy elate, 
Dancing around, and singing as she danced. 
As lightly moved and twirled the lovely Fate 
As to the breeze the lightest foliage glanced. 
With looks alternate to the earth and sky, 
She thus gave out her words of witchery : 


** Let him, who seeks unbounded wealth to hold, 
Or joy, or honour, or terrestrial state, 
Seize with his hand this lock of purest gold, 
That crowns my brow, and blest shall be his fate. 
But when time serves, behoves him to be bold, 
Nor even a moment’s pause interpolate : 
The chance once lost he never finds again : 
I turn, and leave him to lament in vain.” 


Thus sang the lovely Fate in bowery shade, 
Circling in joy around the crystal fount ; 

But when within the solitary glade 

Glittered the armour of the approaching Count, 
She sprang upon her feet, as one dismayed, 
And took her way towards a lofty mount, 

That rose the valley’s narrow length to bound : 
Thither Morgana sped along the ground. 


I have translated Fata, Fate. It is usually translated Fairy, But the idea 
differs essentially from ours of a fairy. Amongst other things, there is no Fato, no 
Oberon to the Titania. It does not, indeed, correspond with our usual idea of Fate, 
but it is more easily distinguished as a class ; for our old acquaintances the Fates are 


an inseparable three. The Italian Fata is independent of her sisters, They are en- 
chantresses ; but they differ from other enchantresses in being immortal. They are 
beautiful too, and their beauty is immortal: always in Bojardo. He would not have 
turned Alcina into an old woman, as Ariosto did; which I must always consider a 
dreadful blemish on the many charms of the Orlando Furioso. 
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ALGERNON. 


Iremember the passage well. The beautiful Fata, dancing and singing 
by the fountain, presents a delightful picture. 


MORGANA. 


Then, you know, Orlando, who had missed his opportunity of seizing 
the golden forelock while she was sleeping, pursues her a long while in 
vain through rocky deserts, Za Penitenza following him with a scourge. 
The same idea was afterwards happily worked out by Machiavelli in his 
Capitolo del? Occasione, 

ALGERNON. 


You are fond of Italian literature? You read the language beauti- 
fully. I observe you have read from the original poem, and not from 
Berni’s rifacciamento, 

MORGANA. 


I prefer the original. It is more simple, and more in earnest. Berni’s 
playfulness is very pleasant, and his exordiums are charming; and in 
many instances he has improved the poetry. Still, I think, he has less 
than the original of what are to me the great charms of poetry, truth 
and simplicity. Even the greater antiquity of style has its peculiar 
appropriateness to the subject. And Bojardo seems to have more faith 
in his narrative than Berni. I go on with him with ready credulity, 
where Berni’s pleasantry interposes a doubt. 


ALGERNON, 


You think that in narratives, however wild and romantic, the poet 
should write as if he fully believed in the truth of his own story. 


MORGANA. 


I do; and I think so in reference to all narratives, not to poetry only. 
What a dry skeleton is the History of the early ages of Rome, told by 
one who believes nothing that the Romans believed. Religion pervades 
every step of the early Roman History; and in a great degree down at 
least to the Empire ; but because their religion is not our religion, we 
pass over the supernatural part of the matter in silence, or advert to it 
in a spirit of contemptuous incredulity. We do not give it its proper 
place, nor present it in its proper colours, as a cause in the production of 
great effects. Therefore, 1 like to read Livy, and I do not like to read 
Niebuhr. 

ALGERNON, 


May I ask if you read Latin ? 


MORGANA, 


I do; sufficiently to derive great pleasure from it. Perhaps, after 
this confession, you will not wonder that I am a spinster. 


ALGERNON, 


So far, that I think it would tend to make you fastidious in your 
choice. Not that you would be less sought by any who would be worthy 
your attention. For I am told, you have had many suitors, and have 
rejected them all in succession. And have you not now one very devoted 
lover, who would give you title as well as fortune? A very amiable 
person, too, though not without a comic side to his character. 


MORGANA. 
I do not well know. He so far differs from all my preceding suitors, 
that in every one of them I found the presence of some quality that dis- 
pleased me, or the absence of some which would have pleased me: the 
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want, in the one way or the other, of that entire congeniality in taste and 


feeling, which I think essential to happiness in marriage. 


He has so 


strong a ‘desire of pleasing, and such power of acquisition and assimila- 
tion, that I think a woman truly attached to him might mould him to 
her mind. Still, I can scarcely tell why, he does not complete my idealities, 
They say, Love is his own avenger ; and perhaps I shall be punished by 
finding my idealities realized in one who will not care for me. 


ALGERNON, 


I take that to be impossible, 


Morgana blushed, held down her 
head, and made no reply. Algernon 
looked at her with silent admira- 
tion. A new light seemed to break 
in on him. Though he had had so 
many opportunities of forming a 
judgment on the point, it seemed 
to strike him for the first time with 
irresistible conviction that he had 
never before heard such a sweet 
voice, nor seen such an expressive 
and intelligent countenance. And 
in this way they continued like two 
figures in a tableau vivant, till the 
entrance of other parties broke the 
spell which had thus fixed them in 
their positions. 

A few minutes more, and their 
destinies might have been irrevo- 
cably fixed. But the interruption 
gave Mr. Falconer the opportunity 
of returning again to his Tower, to 
consider, in the presence of the 
seven sisters, whether he should 
not be in the position of a Roman, 


who was reduced to the dilemma: 


of migrating without his household 
deities, or of suffering his local 
deities to migrate without him ; and 
whether he could sit comfortably 
on either of the horns of this di- 
lemma. He felt that he could not. 
On the other hand, could he bear 
to see the fascinating Morgana me- 
tamorphosed into Lady Curryfin ? 
The time had been when he had 
half wished it, as the means of 
restoring him to liberty. He felt 
now, that when in her society he 


could not bear the idea; but he 
still thought, that in the midst of 
his domestic deities he might be- 
come reconciled to it. 

He did not care for horses, nor 
keep any for his own use. But as 
time and weather were not always 
favourable to walking, he had pro- 
vided for himself a comfortable 
travelling-chariot, in which, with 
post-horses after the fashion of the 
olden time, he performed occasional 
migrations. He found this vehicle 
of great use in moving to and fro 
between the Grange and the Tower ; 
for then, with all his philosophy, 
Impatience was always his com- 
panion: Impatience on his way 
to the Grange, to pass into the full 
attraction of the powerful spell by 
which he was drawn like the fated 
ship to the magnetic rock in the 
Arabian Nights: Impatience on his 
way to the Tower, to find himself 
again in the ‘ Regions mild of pure 
and serene air,’ in which the seven 
sisters seemed to dwell, like Mil- 
ton’s ethereal spirits, ‘ Before the 
starry threshold of Jove’s court.’ 
Here was everything to soothe, no- 
thing to irritate or disturb him: 
nothing on the spot: but it was 
with him, as it is with many, per- 
haps with all: the two great ene- 
mies of tranquillity, Hope and Re- 
membrance, would still intrude: 
not like a bubble and a spectre, as 
in the beautiful lines of Coleridge* : 
for the remembrance of Morgana 


* Who late and lingering seeks thy shrine, 
On him but seldom, Power divine, 
Thy spirit rests. Satiety, 
And Sloth, poor counterfeits of thee, 


Mock the tired worldling. 


Idle Hope, 


And dire Remembrance, interlope, 
And vex the feverish slumbers of the mind : 
The bubble floats before : the spectre stalks behind. 


Couerrpax’s Ode to Tranquillity. 
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was not a spectre, and the hope of 
her love, which he cherished in 
spite of himself, was not a bubble: 
but their forces were not less dis- 
turbing, even in the presence of his 
earliest and most long and deeply 
cherished associations, 

He did not allow his impatience 
to require that the horses should 
be put to extraordinary speed. He 
found something tranquillizing in 
the movement of a postilion in a 
smart jacket, vibrating on one horse 
upwards and downwards, with one 
invariable regulated motion like 
the cross-head of a side-lever steam- 
engine, and holding the whip 
quietly arched over the neck of the 
other. The mechanical monotony 
o: the movement seemed less in 
contrast than in harmony with the 
profound stillness of the wintry 
forest: the leafless branches heavy 
with rime frost and glittering in 
the sun: the deep repose of nature, 
broken now and then by the tra- 
versing of deer, or the flight of wild 
birds: highest and loudest among 
them the long lines of rooks: but 
for the greater part of the way one 
long deep silence, undisturbed 
but by the rolling of the wheels 
and the iron tinkling of the 
hoofs on the frozen ground. By 
degrees he fell into a reverie, and 
meditated on his last dialogue with 
Morgana. 

‘It is a curious coincidence,’ he 
thought, ‘that she should have 
been dwelling on a passage, in 
which her namesake enchantress 
inflicted punishment on Orlando 
for having lost his opportunity. 
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Did she associate Morgana with 
herself and Orlando with me? Did 
she intend a graceful hint to me 
not to lose my opportunity! I 
seemed in a fair way to seize the 
golden forelock, if we had not been 
interrupted. Do I regret that I 
did not? That is just what I can- 
not determine. et it would be 
more fitting, that whatever I may 
do should be done calmly, delibe- 
rately, philosophically, than sud- 
denly, passionately, impulsively. 
One thing is clear to me. It is 
now or never: this or none. The 
world does not contain a second 
Morgana, at least not of mortal 
race. Well: the opportunity will 
return. So far, I am not in the 
redicament in which we left Or- 
ando. I may yet ward off the 
scourge of La Penitenza, 

But his arrival at home, and the 
sight of the seven sisters, who had 
all come to the hall-door to greet 
him, turned his thoughts for awhile 
into another channel. 

He dined at his usual hour, and 
his two Hebes alternately filled his 
glass with Madeira. After which 
the sisters played and sang to him 
in the drawing-room ; and when he 
had retired to his chamber, had 
looked on the many portraitures of 
his Virgin Saint, and had thought 
by how many charms of life he was 
surrounded, he composed himself 
to rest with the reflection: ‘I am 
here like Rasselas in the Happy 
Valley: and I can now fully appre- 
ciate the force of that beautiful 
chapter: Zhe wants of him who 
wants nothing.’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ubi lepos, joci, risus, ebrietas decent, 
Gratis, decor, hilaritas, atque delectatio, 
Qui querit alia his, malum videtur querere. 


Piautus: In Pscudolo, 


Where sport, mirth, wine, joy, grace, conspire to please, 
He seeks but ill who seeks aught else than these. 


HE frost continued. The lake 
was covered over with solid ice. 
This became the chief scene of 
afternoon amusement, and Lord 
Curryfin carried off the honours of 
the skating. In the dead of the 


night,there came across his memory 
a ridiculous stave : 


There’s Mr. Tait, he cuts an eight, 
He cannot cut a nine : 


and he determined on trying if he 
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could not out-do Mr. Tait. He 
thought it would be best to try his 
experiment without witnesses : and 
having more than an hour’s day- 
light before breakfast, he devoted 
that portion of the morning to his 
purpose. But cutting a nine by 
itself baffled his skill, and treated 
him to two or three tumbles, which 
however did not abate his ardour. 
At length he bethought him of 
cutting a nine between two eights, 
and by shifting his feet rapidly at 
the points of difficulty, striking in 
and out of the nine to and from 
the eights on each side. In this 
he succeeded, and exhibiting his 
achievement in the afternoon, 
adorned the surface of the ice with 
successions of 898, till they amount- 
ed to as many sextillions, with 
their homogeneous sequences. He 
then enclosed the line with an oval, 
and returned to the bank through 
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an admiring circle, who, if they had 
been as numerous as the spectators 
at the Olympic games, would have 
greeted him with as loud shouts of 
triumph as saluted Epharmostus 
of Opus.* 

Among -the spectators on the 
bank were Miss Niphet and Mr. 
MacBorrowdale, standing side by 
side. While Lord Curryfin was 
cutting his sextillions, Mr. Mac- 
Borrowdale said : ‘There is a young 
gentleman who is capable of any- 
thing, and who would shine in any 
agree if he would keep to it. 

e shines, as it is, in almost every- 
thing he takes in hand in private 
society : there is genius even in his 
failures, as in the case of the thea- 
trical vases; but the world is a 
field of strong competition, and 
affords eminence to few in any 
sphere of exertion, and to those few 
rarely but in one.’ 


MISS NIPHET. 


Before I knew him, I never heard of him but as a lecturer on Fish: 
and to that he seems to limit his public ambition. 
chief aim seems to be that of pleasing his company. 
not attach much value to his present pursuit. 


In private life, his 
Of course, you do 
You see no utility in it. 


MR. MACBORROWDALE, 


On the contrary, I see great utility in it. Iam fora healthy mind 
in a healthy body : the first can scarcely be without the last, and the last 
can scarcely be without good exercise in pure air. In this way, there is 
nothing better than skating. I should be very glad to cut eights and 
nines with his lordship: but the only figure I should cut, would be that 


of as many feet as would measure my own length on the ice, 


Lord Curryfin, on his return to 
land, thought it his duty first to 
accost Miss Gryll, who was looking 
on by the side of Miss Ilex. He 
asked her if she ever skated? She 
answered in the negative. ‘I have 
tried it, she said, ‘ but unsuccess- 
fully. I admire it extremely, and 
regret my inability to participate 
in it. He then went up to Miss 
Niphet, and asked her the same 

uestion. She answered: ‘I have 
skated often in our grounds at 
home.’ ‘Then why not now? he 
asked. She answered: ‘I have 
never done it before so many wit- 
nesses.’ ‘ But what is the objection? 


he asked. ‘None that I know of,’ 
she answered. ‘Then, he said, ‘as I 
have done or left undone some 
things to please you, will you do 
this one thing to please me? ‘Cer- 
tainly, she replied: adding to her- 
self: ‘I will do anything in my 
power to please you.’ 

She equipped herself expedi- 
tiously, and started before he was 
well aware. She was half round 
the lake before he came up with 
her. She then took a coma start, 
and completed the circle before he 
came up with her again. He saw 
that she was an Atalanta on ice as 
on turf. He placed himself by her 


* Auppxero xixdov boog Bog.—Pixv. Olymp. ix. 
With what a clamour he passed through the circle, 
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side, slipped her arm through his, 
and they started together on a 
second round, which they com- 
pleted arm-in-arm. By this time 
the blush-rose bloom which had so 
charmed him on a former occasion 
again mantled on her cheeks, 
though from a different cause, for 
it was now only the glow of 
healthful exercise; but he could 
not help exclaiming, ‘I now see 
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why and with what tints the Athe- 
nians coloured their statues.’ 

‘Is it clear” she asked, ‘that 
they did so? 

‘I have doubted it before, he 
answered, ‘but I am now certain 
that they did.’ 

In the meantime, Miss Gryll, 
Miss Ilex, and the Reverend Doc- 
tor Opimian, had been watching 
their movements from the bank. 


MISS ILEX, 


I have seen much graceful motion in dancing, in private society and 
on the Italian stage ; and some in skating before to-day ; but anything 
so graceful as that double-gliding over the ice by those two remarkably 
handsome young persons, I certainly never saw before. 


MISS GRYLL, 


Lord Curryfin is unquestionably handsome, and Miss Niphet, espe- 
cially with that glow on her cheeks, is as beautiful a young woman as 
imagination can paint. They move as if impelled by a single will. It is 
impossible not to admire them both. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 


They remind me of the mythological fiction, that Jupiter made men 
and women in pairs, like the Siamese twins ; but in this way they grew 
so powerful and presumptuous, that he cut them in two; and now the 
main business of each half is to look for the other ; which is very rarely 
found, and hence so few marriages are happy. Here the two true halves 


seem to have met. 


The Doctor looked at Miss Gryll, 


to see what impression this re- 


mark might make on her. He 
concluded that, if she thought 
seriously of Lord Curryfin, she 
would show some symptom of 
jealousy of Miss Niphet; but she 
did not. She merely said, 

‘I quite agree with you, Doctor. 
There is evidently great conge- 
niality between them, even in their 
respective touches of eccentricity.’ 

But the Doctor's remark had 
suggested to her what she herself 
had failed to observe ; Lord Curry- 
fin’s subsidence from ardour into 
deference, in his pursuit of herself, 
She had been so undividedly ‘ the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes,’ 
that she could scarcely believe in 
the possibility of even temporary 
eclipse, Her first impulse was to 
resign him to her young friend. 
But then appearances might be 
deceitful. er own indifference 
might have turned his attentions 
into another channel, without his 
heart being turned with them, She 


had seen nothing to show that 
Miss Niphet’s feelings were deeply 
engaged in the question. She was 
not a coquet ; but she would still 
feel it as a mortification that her 
hitherto unquestioned supremacy 
should be passing from her. She 
had felt all along, that there was 
one cause which would lead her to 
a decided rejection of Lord Curry- 
fin. But her Orlando had not 
seized the golden forelock ; perhaps 
he never would. After having 
seemed on the point of doing so, 
he had disappeared, and not re- 
turned. He was now again within 
the links of the seven-fold chain, 
which had bound him from his 
earliest days. She herself, too, 
had had, perhaps had still, the 
chance of the golden forelock in 
another quarter. Might she not 
subject her after-life to repentance, 
if her first hope should fail her, 
when the second had been irre- 
vocably thrown away? The more 
she contemplated the sacrifice, the 
greater it appeared. Possibly 
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doubt had given preponderance to 
her thoughts of Mr. Falconer ; and 
certainty had caused them to re- 
pose in the case of Lord Curryfin ; 
but when doubt was thrown into 
the latter scale also, the balance 
became more even. She would 
still give him his liberty, if she 
believed that he wished it; for 
then her pride would settle the 
question ; but she must have more 
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conclusive evidence on the point 
than the Reverend Doctor’s meta- 
horical deduction from a mytho- 
ogical fiction. 

In the evening, while the party 
in the drawing-room were amusing 
themselves in various ways, Mr. 
MacBorrowdale laid a drawing on 
the table, and said, ‘ Doctor, what 
should you take that to repre- 
sent? 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN. 
An unformed lump of I know not what. 


MR, MACBORROWDALE. 
Not unformed. It is a flint formation of a very peculiar kind. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


Very peculiar, certainly. 


Who on earth can have amused himself 


with drawing a mis-shapen flint? There must be some riddle in it ; 
some zenigma, as insoluble to me as Aelia Laelia Crispis.* 


Lord Curryfin, and others of the 
party, were successively asked their 
opinions. One of the young ladies 
guessed it to be a petrified muscle, 
Lord Curryfin said petrifications 
were often siliceous, but never 
pure silex ; which this purported 
to be. It gave him the idea of an 
ass’s head ; which, however, could 
not by any process have been 
turned into flint. 

Conjecture being exhausted, Mr. 


MacBorrowdale said, ‘ It is a thing 
they call a Celt. The ass’s head is 
somewhat germane to the matter. 
The Artium Societatis Syndicus Et 
Socii, have determined that it isa 
weapon of war, evidently of human 
manufacture. It has been found, 
with many others like it, among 
bones of mammoths and other 
extinct animals, and is therefore 
held to prove, that men and mam- 
moths were contemporaries.’ 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
A weapon of war? Had ita handle? Is there a hole for a handle? 


MR. MACBORROWDALE, 


That does not appear. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
These flints, and no other traces of men, among the bones of 


mammoths ? 


MR. MACBORROWDALE. 


None whatever, 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 


What do the Artium Societatis Syndicus Et Socii suppose to have 
mene of the men, who produced these demonstrations of high aboriginal 


MR. MACBORROWDALE. 


They think these finished specimens of skill in the art of chipping 
prove that the human race is of greater antiquity than has been previously 


* This enigma has been the subject of many learned disquisitions. 


The reader, 


who is unacquainted with it, may find it under the article ‘nigma’ in th 
Encyclopedia Britannica; and probably in every other encyclopedia. 
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supposed ; and the fact, that there is no other relic to prove the position, 
they consider of no moment whatever. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR OPIMIAN, 
Ha! ha! ha! This beats the Elephant in the Moon,* which turned 


out to be a mouse in a telescope. 
nation of what became of these primeval men-of-arms. 


ethereal race, and evaporated. 


But I can help them to an expla- 
They were an 


NOVELS OF THE DAY: THEIR WRITERS AND READERS. 


T used to be considered indicative 
of mental and bodily laziness to 
lie upon a sofa and read novels; 
but we know better than that now. 
The requirements of the much- 
abused Civil Service Commissioners 
and Council of Military Education 
are mild in comparison with the 
amount of information which the 
novelists of modern op presup- 
pose in their readers. Lie on the 
sofa, indeed! It is well if sitting 
up to your reading-desk, with 
Lempriere and the Hncyclopedia 
Britannica within reach, you can 
fathom the depths of your author. 
To grapple with the novels of the 
resent day requires a competent 
nowledge of the French and Ger- 
man languages, an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the classics, the 
study of theology and ethics, po- 
litical and social science, aa a 
general smattering of chemistry. 
medicine, geology, botany, and 
natural history. Legal lore is often 
needful, and a familiarity with the 
Morte d@ Arthur, and the manage- 
ment of an aquarium, has lately 
become almost indispensable. But 
even in these days novels are not 
considered the acme of learning; 
and when we reflect on all that 
they require of us, we are seized 
with the same sort of panic which 
was felt by the aggressive stranger 
when the wife of the giant Fingal 
pointed out her husband to him as 
‘my little son you see there.’ If 
the child is so formidable, what 
must the parent be? Unfortu- 
nately, while it is the work of a 
lifetime to know thoroughly any 
one of the sciences on our list, it 
is, thanks to the present system of 


book-making, very easy to know a 
little about all of them. We hear 
it remarked as an encouraging proof 
of the spread of education and in- 
telligence, that every one reads now- 
a-days ; and so they do, but what 
do they read? If they aim higher 
than mere amusement, they have 
recourse to reviews, journals of 
science, handbooks of art—other 
people’s cut-and-dried opinions. If 
you ask, ‘Have you read so and so? 
ten to one the answer will be, ‘No, 
but I’ve read the review of it, as if 
that were exactly the same thing. 
The most important questions are 
shirked, half answered, very sel- 
dom thought out. No one has 
time to think now, yet hours are 
wasted in reading compilations 
which would substitute a know- 
ledge of results for an examination 
into causes. At present we have 
only to do with the influence of the 
knowledge-made-easy system upon 
our novelists, 

It is a mooted question whether 
men orwomen write the best novels. 
A man’s novel is generally a more 
finished production than a woman’s, 
His education and experience give 
him a wider range of thought and a 
larger choice of character, and he 
usually groups his personages and 
incidents more artistically, and 
writes better English than his 
rivals ; but though he may produce 
very beautiful embodiments of 
virtue and very repulsive pictures 
of vice, true to every detail, we are 
apt not to feel the same personal 
acquaintance with his creations 
that we do with similar imper- 
sonations of a woman. 

In those stories which aim at 


* See Butler’s poem, with that title, in his Miscellaneous Works. 
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depicting characters and incidents 
of every-day life, and which are the 
result of observation rather than of 
thought, women are pre-eminent. 
A man’s novel is seldom so perfect 
in its way as a woman’s. No man 
could have written Hmma or Cran- 
ford ; but, like Colonel Bracebridge, 
these and similar novels owe their 
superiority to their ‘ consistency 
with their own small ideal; and it 
is because authoresses have become 
more ambitious of late years, that 
one hears the often repeated com- 
plaint that it is now almost impos- 
sible to find a woman’s novel worth 
reading. 

In the days of our grandmothers 
an authoress was a being to be re- 
garded with wonder. Philosophers 
and poets did homage to Miss 
Burney, Miss Porter, and Hannah 
More. Miss Edgeworth, Miss 
Austen, and Miss Ferrier were the 
delight of their generation. But 
we are not so easily excited now- 
a-days. velina rather bores us. 


Few of us-share the enthusiasm of 
Sally Manchester, and say of our 
ideal ‘he is not a man, he is a 
Thaddeus of Warsaw.’ Celebs fails 
Miss Edgeworth 


to entertain us. 
is reckoned out of date, and, to our 
shame be it spoken, there are those 
among us who fail to appreciate 
even Hmma or the Inheritance. It 
is painful and astonishing to dis- 
cover how very few of the present 
generation under twenty-five are 
aware that such books are extant 
in our language. They have no 
time for such old world stories 
when every day produces some new 
fiction, and there are almost as 
many authors as readers, 

A novel (with an occasional ex- 
ception like 7'remaine) used to be 
simply a narrative of certain events 
which influenced the fortunes of 
certain characters. The hero and 
heroine, after a few vicissitudes 
and the usual amount of love- 
making, subsided at the end of the 
orthodox three volumes into a 
married couple with a large fortune. 
The army was much in favour. 
Colonels and captains, usually in 
the light cavalry, rode roughshod 
and in full uniform over the hearts 


of what.they would have called 
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‘the fair? the plot required a good 
deal of action and was impeded by 
very little moralizing. ‘Mais nous 
avons changé tout cela.’ Those 
frivolous warriors have passed away, 
and curates have reigned in their 
stead — curates with fair hair, 
thoughtful brows, delicate health, 
and depressed spirits ; love-lorn 
ascetics, who discussed the most 
abstruse points of theology with 
the admiring heroine, and married 
her at length, apparently for the 
sake of securing at least one per- 
manent listener. They were not 
an amusing race, and but ill-pro- 
vided with argument; but peace be 
to their memory, for they are 
ousted now by the Doctor. At 
length we have found the perfect 
hero. The Doctor combines the 
learning of the church and the 
courage of the United Services, 
with an amount of universal know- 
ledge peculiar to himself. The 
captains were seldom literary, and 
the curates confined themselves to 
theology; but all science and lite- 
rature and art,ancient and modern, 
is familiar to the Doctor. Our 
heroes have passed through two 
phases—muscle without brains in 
the soldier, brains without muscle 
in the curate ; and it is surely a 
hopeful sign of the present day 
that a hero is required to combine 
both muscle and brains. 

In the days of the soldier, educa- 
tion was far less general, and the 
distinction of classes far greater, 
than it now is. The novels of 
which he was the hero were written 
for and read chiefly by the higher 
classes; they were published in a 
form which would have rendered 
them inaccessible to the poorer 
classes, even had the state of educa- 
tion enabled such to appreciate 
them. In those days the poor had 
books written for them as if they 
were children, and in the novels of 
that period their very existence is 
ignored, except when the heroine’s 
charms are enhanced by a passing 
allusion to her charities, But by 
degrees, as peace was more firmly 
established, the lower classes, re- 
lieved from the recruiting sergeant 
and the press-gang, and increasing 
daily in political and social impor- 
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tance, began to awake to the fact 
that they were not children, and to 
impress it with more force than 
courtesy upon their superiors, At 
first this was resented, but the de- 
mand for increased educational 
advantages was too urgent and too 
just to be resisted, and then the 
tide set the other way. Schools 
were established all over the coun- 
try, and ‘ education for the masses’ 
became the popular cry. But State 
education in a country where each 
man is free to choose his own reli- 
gion must of necessity be secular 
education merely, and the Church 
became alarmed. Then the reign 
of the curates began. A set of 
young men, earnest, devout, self- 
sacrificing but inexperienced, began 
to preach a crusade against all in- 
struction for the people which was 
not directly religious, and appeared 
to desire that England in the nine- 
teenth century should return to the 
condition of Germany in the Middle 


Ages. They discovered that all 
things had been going wrong since 
the Reformation, and set to work 
to put them to rights again. Their 
theory failed, but we are deeply in- 
debted to their practice — they 


aroused a spirit of inquiry and en- 
couraged a sentiment of reverence 
that had nearly died out from 
among us. ‘The Church,’ which 
had been a mere abstraction, be- 
came a living reality to thousands ; 
and the good which they and their 
successors did and are doing will 
live when the tempests they raised 
over obsolete rituals and fanciful 
Church decorations are forgotten. 
They impeded the motion of their 
engine by the flags and evergreens 
with which they decorated it at 
starting, but every day it works 
with less noise and with more 
freedom. 

For some years scarcely a novel 
was written without a clerical hero 
with High Church tendencies, and 
this was especially the case with 
novels written by women. The 
type was effeminate, but in times 
of peace manly prowess is chiefly 
exhibited in field sports ; and much 
as women may and do admire it, a 
tired fox-hunter who slumbers in 
the drawing-room after dinner is 
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not the most attractive form thereof 
in their eyes. Women heartily 
and honestly appreciate everything 
pure and noble in thought, word, 
or deed; ~ take a great deal 
upon trust; they are enthusiastic 
and not logical ; they like intellect, 
they like sentiment, they like to 
dabble in subjects which are beyond 
their powers ; — like show and 
mystery, and they like (though they 
are slow to admit it) to be ruled,— 
consequently they were ready fol- 
lowers of a system which gratified 
all their tastes and was adapted to 
most of their peculiarities, 

But a new form of hero-worship 
was at hand. In the midst of pro- 
phecies of eternal peace we found 
ourselves involved in actual war, 
and in war under an aspect hitherto 
unknown to us. We no longer 
heard from time to time of some 
great victory and its aggregate of 
killed and wounded (sad enough 
that was to those who mourned 
their nearest and dearest amid the 
tumult of a nation’s rejoicing), but 
we knew every detail of the daily 
life of our army. War was set be- 
fore us, not as a battle-piece, but as 
a photograph, We had never 
doubted the courage of our soldiers 
but we had been too apt to regard 
them as mere fighting-machines ; 
and the matchless fortitude, pa- 
tience, and unselfishness with which 
they bore dreary months of priva- 
tion and disease, compared with 
which death in the field had beena 
lot to be envied, excited an enthu- 
siastic admiration not unmingled 
with surprise. Day by day was the 
noble action of Sir Philip Sidney 
emulated by hundreds of nameless 
men, simply as a matter of course, 
with no thought of fame, no hope 
of reward: unrecorded save by One 
who said, ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one cf the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.’ Years of peace had not 
enervated our soldiers, while the 
gradual spread of education and in- 
telligence had told favourably on 
them as men. But the sympathy 
excited for the army soon took a 
wider range, and embraced the class 
from which it s _— Statesmen 
and clergymen had been for years 
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anxiously endeavouring to improve 
the condition of those whom ‘ we 
call on Sundays our brethren, and 
on week-days the masses,’ but they 
had always made the same mistake 
—they felt for, not with those whom 
they would benefit ; they had tried 
to mould where they should have 
developed. Now, for the first time 
in our days, high and low, rich and 
poor, had one sorrow and one sym- 
eed in common, and all were the 
etter for it. 

It began to be apparent that 
physical as well as mental educa- 
tion was needed. The cholera and 
the war had opened our eyes to an 
amount of preventible misery en- 
dured by our poorer classes, which 
alarmed even those who were best 
informed on the subject; and how 
to lessen this needless suffering 
became the problem of the day, 
‘sanitary reform’ its watchword. 

As usual, the subject was taken 
up by the novelists, and a hero 
was wanted as its exponent. Such 
a one was discovered in the now 
extensively popular Doctor. A 
doctor is necessarily more ‘ many- 
sided’ than other men. He must 
have education to begin with, his 
opportunities for the study of the 
human heart are greater than are 
afforded in any other profession, 
and the habit of minute observa- 
tion required by his calling should 
enable him to profit peculiarly 
by such opportunities. He must 
habitually exercise prompt decision 
and judicious reserve, and be gifted 
with both .moral and personal 
courage; and it is to the credit of 
our times that we should require 
all this in our hero, 

The great questions of our day 
are such as may be not unfairly 
dealt with in works of fiction, A 
novel has always aimed at depict- 
ing every-day scenes, and social 
science affects our external life too 
closely to be separable from any 
attempt to portray us ‘in our habit 
as we live. Already a more healthy 
tone is perceptible in our lighter 
literature. It iseasier for the poor 
novel reader to cope with tangible 
questions of daily experience, even 
when mixed up with dabs of every 
possible science, than it was to 
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follow the windings of controversy, 
or to sympathize with the morbid 
self-torturers and endless diary 
writers of the lately popular fakeer 
school. 

We do not wish to interfere in 
matters of taste; but if a heroine 
chooses to refuse the lover who is 
devoted to her, and to whom she 
is devoted, merely because he lives 
in a distant country, and feels her- 
self called upon to sacrifice him to 
a rheumatic aunt, who is carefully 
kept in ignorance of the attach- 
ment, she should not be held up 
as a model of self-devotion and 
heroism because she goes through 
three volumes: of tears and re- 
pressed feelings before she dis- 
covers that had she accepted the 
hero at once, and laid his proposals 
before her aunt, that estimable 
lady would have seen no kind of 
objection to her marrying him. 
Again, why should a hero write 
page after page of interjectional 
diary expressive of mystification 
and despair, when one line by the 
penny post would have brought 
matters to a satisfactory con- 
clusion? Who is the better for 
the noble self-sacrifice of another 
heroine who gives up her lover (as 
if he were a toy) toa rival whom 
he does not care for, and who, 
consequently, would have very 
soon left off caring for him? 
When that disconsolate young man 
embarks for India, and dies nobly 
at Lucknow, totally declining the 
offered. rival, it does not occur 
to the heroine that both he and 
she would have fulfilled their 
destinies more rationally by marry- 
ing each other in the parish church. 
She thinks herself the victim of 
everything, except want of common 
sense, 

But we are in more danger just 
now from the self-sufficient than 
from the self-sacrificing mania, the 
apostles of which were usually 
feminine. 

We have ‘ giants in the earth in 
these days.’ Personal strength, 
breadth of shoulder, and length of 
limb, are become the criterion of 
merit. The type began with mus- 
cular Christians, but the Chris- 
tianity seems dying out, and the 
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heroes of some of our more recent 
fictions are not only remarkably 
muscular but extremely pagan. St. 
Christopher is giving place to Her- 
cules, and to a Hercules who can- 
not dispense with his club, even at 
the feet of Omphale. 

A man is not necessarily heroic 
because his height is greater, his 
shoulders broader, and his passions 
stronger than those of his fellows: 
these may be the qualifications of 
a savage. Passion must be sub- 
dued and strength tested by en- 
durance before an approach can be 
made to true heroism. We all 
admit this in fact—it is as well 
not to ignore it in fiction. 

There is an old-fashioned quality 
which lent a peculiar charm to 
some of our older novelists, but 
which seems almost extinct in the 
novels of our day. Our present 
authors have descriptive power 
insight into character, wit, an 
satire, but they lack the kindly, 
genial humour of bygone days. 
Dickens has allowed mannerism to 
usurp the place of that quality 
which immortalized Sam Weller; 
Thackeray's humour is_ keen 
and ironical ; but the dry humour 
of Sir Walter Scott, and the grace- 
ful, playful fun of Miss Austen, 
Miss Ferrier, or Theodore Hook, 
have almost disappeared. 

There are times when the mind 
as well as the body requires not 
only rest, but relaxation. After a 
long day of sedentary toil, a game 
of cricket or a canter across 
country is more advisable than a 
lounge on the sofa; but it is dif- 
ficult now-a-day to say where 
similar mental recreation is to be 
found. There is no medium be- 
tween the thrilling and the mawk- 
ish; like the customers of the 
aggrieved ‘vittlers, we may have 
brandy or milk and water, but we 
are debarred from beer. The 
frightful revelations of Yeast, the 
dramatic horrors of Jane Lyre, the 
feverish paganism of Guy Living- 
stone are certainly exciting, but 
they are not refreshing; and the 
numerous novels which must oc- 
cur to our readers as possessing 
neither of these qualities, render 
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more specific notice of them 
needless, It may be said we are 
hard to please, and we may be 
called upon for some more definite 
idea of what we want. We are 
almost afraid to say, it is so very 
old-fashioned, but in our younger 
days there were novels called ‘The 
Waverleys, which were not con- 
sidered totally devoid of interest. 
We have already ventured to name 
Emma and the Inheritance, but 
there were other works by the 
same hands which also were 
reckoned amusing. Dare we in 
these practical and steam-engine 
times, confess to having been ex- 
cited by the improbable romances 
of Cooper the American, and 
diverted by the Adventures of 
Gilbert Gurney ? Must we sink yet 
lower, and admit that these and 
similar stories: amuse us now ? 
There was no lack of the terrible 
or of the pathetic in those days; 
had we not Hugene Aram, an 
other works from the same fertile 
brain ; and will it be considered a 
proof of our inveterate clinging to 
the past if we prefer those earlier 
and shorter productions to the 
later encyclopedias by the same 
author? Had we not that most 
touching of tales Zhe Collegians ? 
Were we insensible to the Bride of 
Lammermoor ? 

But when our pity and terror 
had been gratified, it was not dis- 
pleasing to find something to excite 
our mirth. Pickwick and his im- 
mediate successor belong more to 
those days than to these, but as we 
said before, an improvement has 
begun, and we are indebted for it 
to the latest novelists of the day. 
There is no lack of power, thought, 
or pathos in the works of Mr. Henry 
Kingsley, or of the author of Adam 
Bede; but these qualitiesarerelieved 
by the most genuine and unmis- 
takeable humour. 

There are bright flashes of the 
same quality in the works of Mr. 
Charles Kingsley, but his stories 
belong too decidedly to the class 
of novels written in order to illus- . 
trate particular theories, to meet 
the want which we complain of. 
That the quietest scenes and the 
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most commonplace characters can 
be so described as to be both 
pathetic and amusing, without the 
introduction of any overstrained or 
improbable incident, has been re- 
prone, Lge hany but seldom more 
effectually than in two tiny novels 
less known than they deserve to be. 
The Cranford of Mrs. Gaskell, and 
the Kavanagh of Longfellow, 
which are as full of tears and 
smiles as an April day. 

But the tendency of the present 
age towards investigation, the de- 
termination at all hazards to call 
a spade a spade, to ventilate 
every question thoroughly, inter- 
feres with another qualny more 
important than humour, We are 
losing, if not modesty, at least re- 
finement; not so much refinement 
of expression, though that is 
often wanting, but refinement of 
thought and mind. The faults of 
the French school are creeping 
into our literature, and threaten 
to flourish there. The morbid 
analysation of sentiments which 
we have already reprobated, bids 
fair to be succeeded by an equally 
morbid analysation of mere sensa- 
tion. This is a bad sign, because 


novels though mney, do not (as is 


sometimes supposed) create the tone 
of the period in which they are 
written, generally reflect it pretty 
fairly, and put into black and 
white the thoughts that are vaguely 
traversing the public mind. It has 
been objected to some of our older 
novels that, though their morality 
was unexceptionable, they might 
have been written by unbelievers : 
but they were good as far as they 
went, and safer reading on the 
whole than the style of some 
authors of our day, who dwell with 
equal fervour upon questions of 
faith in one page, and the charms 
of a pretty foot in the next, 

The growing independence of 
the young people of the present 
day, and the very slight super- 
vision exercised by parents or guar- 
dians over what they read during 
their hours of amusement, render 
‘such books as we allude to even 
more dangerous than they would 
have been twenty years ago, Now 
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that no boy or girl undertakes an 
hour’s journey by railroad without 
investing a preliminary shilling at 
the book-stall, it becomes an im- 
portant part of education to foster 
a taste for good novels in prefe- 
rence to bad. But this is not con- 
sidered within the province of in- 
structors ; the utmost they do is to 
raise an irrational objection to 
novel reading in the abstract ; 
thus adding to its real and fancied 
dangers by making it a forbidden 
pleasure. 

Memoryis almost the only faculty 
cultivated in our school-rooms, and 
that is unfairly tilled, while fancy, 
imagination, and their kindred 
qualities are allowed to lie fallow 
and become overgrown with weeds, 
Yet imagination is memory’s best 
help. Hector and Achilles are 
more familiar to the minds of our 
schoolboys than the Edwards and 
Henrys of our own history, because 
the former are associated in their 
minds with a story, the latter simply 
with dates, Katharine of Arragon 
and Anne Boleyn, as immortalized 
by Shakspeare, are more living 
realities to us than any of the other 
four wives of our bluff sovereign. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Queen Mary 
comes before us more vividly than 
Dr. Robertson’s. It is absurd to 
say that young people should not 
read fiction ; they will read it, and 
they might profit by it if their 
taste were properly directed and 
cultivated. We are told by good 
authority that ‘ the tariffof British 
virtue is wonderfully organized. 
Gnats are shut out of its ports, or 
not admitted without scrutiny and 
repugnance, whilst herds of camels 
are let in. Mothers who would 
not allow their daughters to open 
Adam Bede, complacently permit 
them the unlimited study of the 
newspapers, and mercilessly dis- 
cuss in their presence the characters 
of their acquaintance. By all 
means keep the knowledge of sin 
from young minds as long as pos- 
sible, but do so consistently ; de- 
pend upon it the terrible story of 
poor Hetty is less likely to injure 
them than half the conversation 
they hear and join in every day. 
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A week of London life as at pre- 
sent constituted is enough to wear 
off the freshness of any girl’s mind. 
And it speaks well for the physique 
of our women that either chaperon 
or débutante is alive at the end 
of the season. The former may 
sometimes devolve her duties on a 
substitute, but the latter must 
undergo it all in person. It isa 
life of the most severe bodily exer- 
tion during the three hottest 
months of the year, relieved only 
by the most complete intellectual 
stagnation. The results of such a 
system upon both mental and bodily 
health are painful to contemplate. 
Mr. Carlyle tells us that we see only 
what we are taught to see; and 
thus our London young lady fails 
to perceive in her faded bouquet, 
as she flings it aside after a ball, 
but too apt an emblem of herself. 
Maidensand flowers wereassociated 
with each other even before those 
remote ages when Proserpine, ‘ her- 
self a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
was gathered.’ But repose isa floral 
characteristic, and we cannot call 
to mind any flower which would 
aptly typify that phenomenon of 
our day, a ‘fast girl.’ She ismuch 


more like adragon-fly. To be ‘fast’ is 
a modern privilege. It aims at com- 
bining the less intellectual pursuits 
of man with the less desirable attri- 
butes of woman. A fast girl can ride 


across country, smoke, shoot, play 
billiards, bet, and talk about dogs 
and horses in a truly edifying man- 
ner. She uses slang terms freely, 
and is defiant in manner. She 
wears shorter and more vivid petti- 
coats, smaller hats, brighter fea- 
thers, boots with higher heels and 
more plentifully decorated with 
little brass rings, than those of her 
slower cotemporaries, and piques 
herself on ‘reading a 
Surely the possession of all these 
advantages, combined with many 
feminine qualities and generally 
with good nature, ought to com- 
pensate to us for any want of 
delicacy, refinement, gentleness, 
humility, or similar trifies. 

The highest praise which a man 
in these days bestows on his partner 
at a ball, is that she is ‘ capital fun 
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and a stunner to go,’ and he valses 
with her very perséveringly in con- 
sequence ; but somehow his atten- 
tions too often end there, and he is 
apt to marry a less funny individual. 
Indeed, cases have occurred where 
a man’s former partners have been 
very much puzzled to ascertain 
‘what he could see in that stupid 
little woman he has married.’ 
Perhaps (were their reasoning 
powers stronger) it might occur to 
the questioners that he had married 
her because she was a woman, and 
not a bad imitation of his younger 
brothers. But an eminent logician 
has defined woman as an ‘un- 
reasoning animal who pokes the 
fire at the top.’ So the inference 
remains undrawn. 

An instinctive feeling appears to 
warn our novelists that it would 
be vain to attempt to excite a hearty 
sympathy for the fast girl. Gover- 
nesses, Crimean nurses, artists, 
needlewomen, haveall been heroines 
in their day, and every shade of 
cleverness and silliness has had 
portrayers, but except in one or 
two cases, no one has exalted the 
fast girl into a heroine; and even 
when she has been depicted in fic- 
tion, the author has been obliged to 
rely for any interest he may excite 
not on her rapid but on her slow 
qualities. 

We have said a good deal of. the 
defects of novels of the present 
day, we may now proceed to the 
more gracious task of examining 
into their merits, one of which 
is the discarding of far-fetched 
events and melodramatic villains ; 
and another, the less conventional 
character of the heroines. There 
is still great room for improvement 
in the latter respect, but they are 
not quite such lay-figures as of 
yore. The active, energetic heroes 
of the present day require a heroine 
who will co-operate with them, 
and not one merely to listen to 
them. But it isin drawing women 
of the higher classes that our: 
authors are so apt to fail; perhaps: 
it is scarcely too much to say that 
only Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Charles 
Kingsley can draw ‘ladies.’ Several 
authors tell us that their heroines 
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are high-born, and describe them 
as high-bred, ‘beautiful, distin- 
guished, endowed with every 
feminine virtue, yet fail to produce 
the complete picture of a lady. 
Lady Kew had very few feminine 
virtues, but we meet her prototype 
in the best society, and there only. 
Ethel Newcome and the charming 
Valentia St. Just were imperfect, 
but they are fair specimens of their 
own caste, and of no other. Both 
these authors have a deep know- 
ledge of feminine character in the 
abstract—Mr.Thackeray apparently 
from close observation, Mr. Kingsley 
from intuition; but so have many 
others, who yet fail in their deli- 
neation of women in good society : 
their characters may = very lady- 
like, but they are not ladies—they 
miss the je ne sais quoi. 

The practical tendency of our 
day has in great measure disposed 
of the ‘villains’ of older times ; 
the course of our true love is not 
troubled by the machinations of 
mysterious ruffians dogging the 
steps of our heroes and heroines ; 
have we not ‘ detectives’ at hand? 
But it is ruffled by the more prosaic 
obstacles of want of money, or 
the interference of well-meaning 
friends, or by a singular want of 
perception on the part of the prin- 
cipals, who usually proceed upon 
the plan of the sanguinary stage 
ruffian in Nicholas Nickleby, and 
create an immense sensation by 
‘ poking the sword in through the 
arras in every direction save where 
the legs of the concealed victim 
are plainly visible.’ 

Our novels altogether are im- 
proved in likelihood, and are far 
more earnest and thoughtful in 
tone, than those of fifty years ago ; 
and if we sometimes find ourselves 


deep in a —- pamphlet, or 


controversial or scientific discus- 
sion, when we fondly imagined we 
were going to read a story, we 
must hope somebody po by it, 
and try to suppress the irreverent 
thought that the folk who prefer 
their politics and religion in the 
form of a novel, are of the same 
class as the frequenters of chari- 
table bazaars ; their intentions are 
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excellent, but they are a little apt 
to forget the poor in their apprecia- 
tion of the pincushions. 

There is yet another point upon 
which a few words must be said. 
There is nothing so subtle or 
varied as style; no two authors 
can write alike ; but no author can 
hope that his works will live if he 
does not write good English, not 
merely grammatical English, but 
the English that puts the right 
word in the right place. A bril- 
liantly expressed fallacy will, in 
the estimation of the multitude, 
outweigh a badly expressed truth. 
The truth we know will prevail in 
‘the long run; but consider how 
little time we have to wait for the 
long run in these steam-engine 
days, therefore give truth at least 
a fair start. 

The general run of novelists of 
the day are absurdly careless as to 
clearness of expression ; authoresses 
have more to answer for in this 
respect than authors, What shall 
we say to the following description 
of a heroine:— Helen took after 
her father, who was a tall and hand- 
some man, with very fine features, 
and a profusion of dark whiskers 
still untouched with grey, although 
his head had been entirely bald 
for years.’ Well may the author (?) 
add further on, ‘Helen was rather 
a peculiar girl ? he also informs us 
that she ‘went out an immense 
deal.’ 

No one, however uneducated, 
who can read at all, is insensible to 
the charm of good English. A 
well-written book will be pre- 
ferred to an ill-written one, even 
by those who can give no reason 
for their preference. Good writin 
does not consist in long words a 
flowing sentences, but in so stating 
the matter in hand as to set it be- 
fore the reader as vividly and con- 
cisely as is compatible with the 
style of the composition. Digres- 
sions and illustrations may be per- 
mitted in a novel or an essay, which 
would be out of place ina scientific 
or logical treatise. But such 
digressions should never be allowed 
to carry the author out of sight of 
his original goal The universally 
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acknowledged beauty of Sir Walter 
Scott’s style is mainly owing to its 
7s simplicity and directness ; 
his illustrations arise naturally out 
of the subject before him, and he 
condenses into a few sentences, 
descriptions of scenes and events 
which in the hands of our novelists 
would occupy many pages. Such 
a scene, for example, as Queen 
Elizabeth’s appearance before 
Leicester and the courtiers, drag- 
ging with her the terrified Amy. 
would in these days be weakened 
by ananalysation of the Queen’s feel- 
ings, and Leicester’s feelings, and 
Amy’s feelings, and a description of 
the changes of hues, clenched hands, 
set teeth, and other signs by which 
these feelings were expressed, And 
to what end? Are we not men 
and women ourselves? ‘If you 
tickle us, do we not laugh? if you 
poison us, do we not die? if you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge? 
Is not the most stupid among us 
competent to fill up for himself the 
outline which Sir Walter draws 
for us in these telling words, ‘the 
Queen, with her passions excited to 
the utmost, shot suddenly into the 
circle? We should not realize the 
scene as vividly were we indulged 
with several pages somewhat in 
the following style. ‘Alas! poor 
seers the discovery of her mis- 
placed love roused all her bitterest 
passions. Injured pride, anger, 
jealousy, contempt, contended for 
dominion, while love yet struggled 
for the mastery. Something of 
this was apparent in the crimson 
flush which mounted to her brow, 
in the convulsive movement of her 
disengaged hand ; in the flashing 
eye, and the set lip as she clove 
asunder (“shot into” would be too 
trivial an expression) the circle 
which surrounded her favourite.’ 
Each of Sir Walter Scott’s novels 
contains sufficient incident to fur- 
nish half a dozen romances of the 
ordinary stamp; and had he de- 
scribed each incident after the 
modern fashion, his stories would 
have rivalled in length Sir Charles 
Grandison. But the writer of an 
historical novel avoids one rock 
upon which many of his fellow- 
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workers in fiction split: he is not 
obliged to be an adept in the art 
of writing the dialect of his own 
day. Our modern heroes are doubt- 
less as brave as Coeur de Lion and 
as loyal as Montrose, but while we 
are familiar with the armour of 
the lion-hearted and the doublet 
of the cavalier, we are less accu- 
rately acquainted with their ‘com- 
mon parlance;’ and _ therefore 
speeches which sound to us quite 
natural when put into their mouths, 
strike us as utterly absurd when 
attributed to a guardsman of the 
present day. Some of our greatest 
authors are as unskilled as the 
smaller fry in the art or knack of 
writing natural dialogue. Indeed, 
the more imagination and informa- 
tion a writer possesses, the less 
able he appears to be to descend to 
the level of ordinary conversation. 
In What will he do with i? for 
instance, none of the characters 
are made to speak the language 
which would have been used by 
their prototypes in real life. Women 
write dialogue better than men do; 
they catch and reproduce more 
easily the tone of those about 
them, but they are not good writers 
of historical novels, because they 
can describe, or rather transcribe 
with success only those scenes an 
characters which come under their 
own observation. Men have more 
imagination, and can generalize 
character better than women, but 
they often fail in detail. In an 
historical novel, where the acces- 
sories of the story are more or less 
found for them, they can give full 
play to their descriptive talents 
oe | deeper habits of thought, with- 
out the incongruous effect which 
is produced by a story of every-day 
life. in which the heroes and 
heroines ‘talk like a printed book.’ 
The author of Hothen, after de- 
scribing an eastern funeral, re- 
marks, ‘I did not say “Alas!” 
Nobody ever does, that I know of, 
though the word is so frequently 
written ;’ and our novels would be 
livelier reading if their authors 
would keep the difference between 
written and spoken language more 
clearly before their eyes. Narra- 
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tive is one thing and dialogue 
another. An author is at liberty 
to use any style he pleases when 
he relates events in his own person, 
but if these events are to be made 
known to the reader through the 
medium of a conversation, the 
author is bound to reproduce as 
nearly as possible the language and 
mode of thought which would be 
used by the prototypes of his ficti- 
tious characters. ‘Sister mine, 
can I woo you to a walk?’ is per- 
haps a beautiful and poetic mode 
of putting the question, but we 
fear that in these days ‘Are you 
good for a walk?’ is the way in 
which it would be rendered by 
most brothers. We do not pre- 
sume to determine between the 
respective merits of the phrases, 
but we think that in a novel pro- 
fessing to describe life in these 
days the less elegant would be the 
more true, and there is truth even 
in fiction. The fault of man 


novels of the day is lack of inci- 
dent and over-abundance of dia- 
logue; and when the incident is on 
crutches and the dialogue on stilts, 
the pas de deux is not harmonious, 

It is the perfect harmony of the’ 


dialogue with both actors and inci- 
dents which makes the great charm 
of reality. Unless the characters 
in a fiction speak as we expect 
them to speak, and feel in our own 
minds that they would speak, we 
cannot get up a hearty sympathy 
for them; we read about them as 
we read about the sufferers by a 
fire at New York or by an earth- 
quake in Lima. We are aware 
that they are sufferers, but beyond 
an abstract sense of pity we feel 
no interest in the catastrophe; 
while an accident trifling in com- 
parison, but happening at our own 
door, will call up all our sym- 
— in a moment. The close 

delity to natural expression is one 
great cause of the popularity of 
Adam Bede: the story ‘is an old 
tale and often told,’ but never 
before told with such minute know- 
ledge of the modes of thought and 
language of the actors in the drama. 
And there is no danger of lowering 
any subject by discussing it in 
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every-day parlance. The sermon 
of ‘Dinah Morris’ touches upon 
the highest of all topics, and loses 
none of its sublimity because it is 
couched in the words of an un- 
educated though most earnest 
woman. It is the spirit of the 
writer, not his language, which 
can elevate or degrade his subject. 
The mere fact of touching upon 
moral or religious subjects in a 
novel does not necessarily imply 
that they are improperly handled ; 
but when such questions are dis- 
cussed or even glanced at in an 
irreverent or sceptical tone, mis- 
chief is done to an extent probably 
never contemplated by the writer. 
‘The devil tempts most men, but 
an idle man tempts the devil;’ 
and as idle men, and women too, 
form the mass of novel readers, it 
would be as well if novel writers 
would remember their own respon- 
sibility. We all admit in theory 
that drunkenness is a sin; all who 
hear their Bible read may know 
how it is looked upon by God. All 
who are capable of the most super- 
ficial observation may see its effect 
upon man; yet how seldom is this 
sin treated in fiction (never on the 
stage), otherwise than as a subject 
for mirth ; and the same is true of 
even worse crimes. Selfishness is 
the creed of the day. ‘If your 
neighbour’s foot be in your way, 
tread on it—do you suppose he 
will not remove it?’ We pride our- 
selves as a nation upon our honour 
—we pique ourselves upon being 
‘true-hearted Englishmen’—yet 
our daily lives are full of falsehood, 
from the time when our boys get 
their tasks done for them at school, 
till they represent their country 
through the trickeries of a con- 
tested election. When some long 
career of fraud ends in the down- 
fall of its architect and the ruin of 
thousands, we are startled from our 
apathy, and wonder how such 
things can be; but while we shrink 
from a Paul or a Redpath, we dine 
complacently with the M.P. for 
our borough, though we well know 
the cost of money and morals at 
which his right to those precious 
initials has been obtained, These 
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are things which ‘ought not so to 
be,’ and any writer whose works 
tend to popularize a higher stan- 
dard deserves well of his genera- 
tion. 

There is a curious mixture of 
levity and earnestness in the societ 
ofour day. The flippant tone whic 
is so prevalent is partly the result 
of the general diffusion of scraps of 
knowledge upon which we have 
remarked already. When every 
one knows a little of everything, 
nothing is likely to be discussed 
with much depth; but much of the 
cynical levity which has become a 
sort of fashion is merely assumed, 
and we hear men talk as if there 
existed nothing great, good, or 
noble in the world, at the very time 
when they are themselves dedi- 
cating time, health, money, and in- 
tellect to the mental and bodily 
improvement of their less fortunate 
brethren. They combine the theory 
of Mr. Thackeray with the practice of 
Mr. Kingsley, and in time the theo 
will die out, for bad as is the worl > 
and selfish as we undoubtedly are, 
not one of us can heartily set to 
work to benefit others, in however 
small a degree, without discovering 
sooner or later that there is a good 
side to every nature, and that it is 
‘God that has made us, and not we 
ourselves,’ 

But with all its faults, society in 
our time has the merit of being on 
the whole less artificial than of 
yore. Its affectations are chiefly 
intellectual. Our young men no 
longer consider it ‘womanish’ to 
go to church, or blush to be de- 
tected playing with small children, 
Our women no longer shriek at a 
spider, or consider it vulgar to eat 
more than a sparrow, or to drink 
beer. Men and women meet upon 
more equal terms; rich and poor 
are less suspicious of each other. 
Many of those now at the top of 
the social ladder began at its lowest 
round, and remembering instead of 
ignoring their origin, are devoting 
their hardly-earned wealth and 
dearly-bought experience to smooth 
the path of those who are still 
struggling in the ascent. 

Every one who has an opinion 
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now has a right to utter it, and if 


it be worth attending to he may 
make sure of a hearing, be he peer 
or peasant. A letter to the Z7’imes 
from an anonymous writer has 
often more influence than would 
have been possessed by the most 
elaborate pamphlet in former days. 
Every day cuts more ground from 
under the feet of the incapable. 
Those who cannot work with their 
heads will ere long have to depend 
on their hands, and, failing to find 
rest for the sole of their foot on 
English soil, must migrate to more 
distant colonies, where physical 
force still ranks higher than mental 
cultivation, But we cannot, with 
the best intentions, be always im- 
proving our minds with the study 
of history and the abstract sciences, 
and in our intervals of relaxation a 
novel which sets us thinking with- 
out parading on every page that it 
is written for our instruction is a 
very valuable but unfortunately 
rare production. 

A great amount of current fiction 
is written expressly for the young. 
Books of this class are novels to all 
intents and purposes, though they 
usually appear modestly in one 
volume and call themselves ‘Tales.’ 
In our own younger days Robinson 
Crusoe, the Swiss Kamily Robinson, 
Sandford and Merion, and Miss 
Edgeworth’s Zales, with the de- 
lightful Fabulous Histories of Mrs, 
Trimmer, comprised almost our 
whole library. They were read 
over and over till every line in 
their quaint woodcuts was familiar 
to us. We read fairy tales too, and 
believed them, though we scarce 
dare make confession of such be- 
nighted ignorance to the boys and 
girls of this favoured age. But 
though we felt familiar with genii, 
and quite capable, had we the op- 
portunity, of constructing parasols 
of palm-leaves, and superintending 
the education of a ‘Friday,’ we were 
curiously ignorant of the ways of 
the world we lived in, except so 
far as our own observation ex- 
tended. We should have taught 
our man Friday his prayers, but it 
would not have occurred to us to 
consider whether he were to be in- 
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structed in High Church or Low 
Church doctrines, ‘Cases of con- 
science’ never troubled us. We 
had very little pocket-money and 
very few cares. But such meagre 
intellectual fare as ours would 
never satisfy the youth of the 
present day, accustomed to the 
class of works in which the 
childish heroes and heroines are 
the‘ cynosure of neighbouring eyes,’ 
the benefactors of multitudes, the 
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founders of churches, the distri- 
butors of immense sums, and the 
guides and directors of their parents 
and guardians, though sometimes 
indulging in a line of conduct which 
in less exalted characters would be 
sheer deceit. This curious com- 


bination of high aspirations and 
the most cowardly want of straight- 
forwardness is a characteristic of 
most of these books, and in our 
eyes very objectionable. 


Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie, 
The fault that needs one most grows two thereby, 


says old George Herbert. It can- 
not be too deeply impressed upon 
young minds, that between truth 
and falsehood there should be no 
compromise, and that if an object 
cannot be gained in an open and 
straightforward manner, it must be 
abandoned, at whatever cost. Ina 
recent tale the hero, after prac- 
tising for his own advantage a 
successful deceit, saves the life of 
the only witness against himself, 
and so reduces him to silence, thus 
running up a sort of debtor and 
creditor account with his own con- 
science, in which the balance is 
rather in his favour than otherwise. 

There cannot be a greater con- 
trast between two works on the 
same subject than exists between 
two lately published books for 
boys, each of which is very 
popular. Both detail the life of a 
schoolboy, his temptations and his 
trials, and both are truthful in 
their way ; but while Zom Brown's 
Schooldays remind one of a shower- 
bath, Hric has the effect of a 
vapour-bath. The one invigorates, 
the other enervates. The system 
of our schools may, and does, want 
much revision, but such as it is it 
is an ordeal through which the 
present generation of boys at least 
are destined to pass, and of which 
they must make the best they can. 
Surely therefore it is better to set 
before them for imitation the vir- 
tues of truth, endurance, forbear- 
ance, and honesty, by the practice 
of which they may, by God's help, 
face their trials manfully, than to 
write as if their moral ruin were 
an inevitable consequence of their 


position, from which nothing short 
of a miracle could save them. That 
such a miracle is required is true; 
but it is the daily-recurring marvel 
of the grace of God, who will not 
suffer us to be tempted above that 
we are able, and not a special in- 
terposition of Providence. Boys 
are more the creatures of impulse, 
and more easily acted upon by in- 
direct influences even than women. 
They are hero-worshippers in the 
simplest form of that faith, idolizers 
of personal strength, fortitude, 
generosity, full of a wild spirit of 
adventure, utterly destitute of fore- 
thought, and almost as incapable of 
reflection. In dealing with them, 
the mood of the moment is the 
only one which you can touch; and 
in writing for them, a consistent 
tone of reverence and a constant 
implied reference to a standard 
higher than mere human opinion, 
will have more weight than any 
ostensibly religious instruction. 
With great apparent openness, 
nothing is more reserved than a 
boy. His higher aspirations and 
deeper feelings remain unspoken, 
save perhaps to some one intimate 
friend, or to his mother ; but it does 
not follow that he possesses no 
such feelings, or that an appeal to 
them would be useless, 

Dr. Arnold, twenty years ago, 
attributed the desultory habits of 
thought and the inattention which 
prevailed among the boys under his 
care to the number of exciting 
works of fiction which they read 
out of school, and which gave them 
a distaste for the routine of edu- 
cation. In these days the number 
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of story books is much increased, 
and the mode of instruction is drier 
than ever. The consequence is, 
that not only boys, but men, are 
only to be enticed into reading for 
pleasure by a novel, and writers 
are as it were forced to become 
novelists, using the story merely as 
a peg whereon to hang their pet 
moral, social, or political theories. 
Mr. Disraeli tells us fairly, in his 
preface to Coningsby, that he had 
‘not originally intended to adopt 
the form of fiction, but that upon 
reflection he resolved to avail him- 
self of a method which in the 
temper of the times offered the 
best chance of influencing opinion.’ 
This is attributing to novels an in- 
fluence which they ought not to 
possess, They should be simply 
read as a relaxation to minds 
wearied with more important 
studies, not looked upon as sub- 
stitutes for such. But as long as 
the ordinary routine of education 
remains so uninviting, we scarcely 
see how we are to hope for im- 
provement. In these examination 


days, a familiarity with certain 
branches of knowledge is required 


of every boy in whatever profession 
he may intend to embrace, and this 
necessity has led to a system of 
cramming which is not only in- 
jurious but defeats its own object. 
As long as history is made to con- 
sist of a series of dates, geography 
of an enumeration of names, and 
the study of languages is a mere 
question of moods and tenses, those 
acquirements will be considered as 
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necessary evils by the rising gene- 
ration. Of course a boy who has 
been for seven or eight years at 
school ought to be able to go up at 
once and pass the required ordeal 
without the intervention of a 
‘crammer ; but practically this is 
not the case; whether from the 
superhuman difficulty of the exa- 
mination or the utter ignorance of 
the candidates, is a vexed question, 
parents inclining to the one view, 
examiners to the other. Let our 
schoolmasters look to it. 


It is now July, and if we are to 
have any summer this year (which 
is still very doubtful) it must come 
soon; when it does, we shall be 
grateful for some pleasant story- 
book to be our companion as we 
lie on the grass or saunter on the 
sands, We trust that some one has 
beguiled the dreary months that 
have passed in writing such an one, 
and we promise to read it gratefully 
when we meet with it; but it must 
be written in good English, contain 
no impossible characters,impossible 
incidents, or impossible dialogues. 
It must not depend for its interest 
upon a fall from a horse or a brain 
fever, and none of the characters 
may on any pretence keep a diary. 
If these provisos are com Nied with, 
and if the author will kindly ab- 
stain from writing instructively, we 
shall owe him or her our thanks, 
and will generously leave the pro- 
fession of the hero and the com- 
plexion of the heroine to his or her 


discretion. 
M— M. 
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THE PROPOSED NATIONAL DEFENCES.* 


[THE title of the Report quoted at 
the foot of this page is of a 
scope and importance to insure for 
it serious attention not only among 
ourselves, but in foreign countries. 
It is to be regretted, however, that 
the Report itself does not correspond 
to the comprehensive title which 
has been given to it, The Report of 
Commissioners appointed to con- 
sider the Defences of the United 
Kingdom. It is rather a report on 
the weakness of the United King- 
dom, as the first few pages contain 
a careful and elaborate argument 
to demonstrate the absurdity of 
trusting to any of the existing 
means, or even to all combined, for 
the purpose of defending the United 
Kingdom. 

The Report is ably drawn up, and 
with all the prestige of setbediey 
demolishes any vain reliance which 
Englishmen might have reposed in 
their insular position and in Eng- 
land’s wooden walls, To use the 
words of the Commissioners, ‘ the 
fleet alone is insufficient for the 
defence of the kingdom ; and ‘ we 
can no longer rely upon being able 
to prevent the landing of a hostile 
force in the country.’ 

Having thus shown the inade- 
quacy of all existing means to pre- 
vent a landing, the Commissioners 
go on to inform the world that 
‘the measure of the resources pos- 
sessed by any nation for resisting 
an enemy established within its 
frontiers is the numerical strength 
of the forces which can be brought 
into the field; that ‘the regular 
standing army of the country must 
always be small as compared with 
those maintained by the military 
Powers of Europe, which is care- 
fully illustrated by statistics of our 
present numbers, and estimates for 


increasing the ae army. The 
Commissioners then pay a just 
tribute to the success of the volun- 
teer movement, which has been 
more than borne out by the very 
impressive display in Hyde-park, 
om declare that ‘if continued with 
the spirit with which it has com- 
menced, this movement will go far 
to obliterate this numerical dis- 
parity ; but after ‘carefully weigh- 
ung the whole subject, they are of 
opinion ‘that neither our fleet, nor 
our standing army, nor our volun- 
teer forces, nor even the three 
combined, can be relied on as 
sufficient in themselves for the 
security of the kingdom against 
invasion.’ 

We have that now therefore de- 
clared by authority of a — 
Commission to which the thoughts 
of many had already pointed ; it is 
far from consolatory, however, to 
have it thus authoritatively an- 
nounced to the world at large im- 
mediately after the great efforts 
made in raising the volunteers, and 
after votes to the amount of thirty 
million pounds have been agreed to 
as our annual contribution for 
maintaining forces which are now 
declared by a Royal Commission to 
be totally inadequate for the pur- 

se for which the people of Eng- 
a fondly hoped they had libe- 
rally and amply provided. 

The arguments and facts adduced 
by the Commissioners are so strong 
that they must carry conviction of 
the truth of their conclusions not 
only to ourselves but to ourallies,and 
—if we unhappily possess them— 
to our enemies, and will not impro- 
bably be reflected in our political 
relations with foreign Powers. The 
strength of our alliances will be 
weakened, and in like proportion 
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the force of our opponents will be 
strengthened, by this avowal ‘ by 
authority’ that all our existing 
means combined are inadequate for 
defence ; and therefore that we are 
not in a position to espouse the 
cause of an ally, if attacked by 
a State or by a combination of 
States having powerful maritime 
as well as land forces at their dis- 
posal. 

The Duke of Wellington in his 
famous letter to Sir J. Burgoyne 
emphatically asks, ‘When did any 
man hear of allies of a country 
unable to defend itself? Gallin 
as it must be to us to find 
that England has fallen, however 
little, from the lofty position in 
which our natural partialities had 
installed her, we may derive some 
consolation from considering that 
the loss of that position is the 
result of our own neglect, and not 
of a knock-down blow as we have 
lately seen in the case of Austria,— 
that the remedy is in our own 
hands, and that a short breathing- 
time, diligently employed, may re- 
store this country to a position in 
which, humanly speaking, she may 
defy the efforts of all combinations 
against her. 

The Report of the Commissioners 
is above all valuable as pointing 
out the ‘ vital points,’ to the defence 
of which the attention of the coun- 
try ought more particularly to be 
directed, 

Pre-eminently as the most vital 
point—as the ‘ heart of the empire’ 
—they place London. ‘There can 
be no doubt, they say, ‘that the 
main object of an enemy invading 
the country would be to push for 
the capital, in the hope that if he 
succeeded in obtaining a command 
of it, such a disaster would result 
in our buying him off upon any 
terms he might think it expedient 
to exact ; and they particularly call 
attention to an opinion of Lord 
Overstone, published in the Appen- 
dix, in which is displayed to view 
one of our richest capitalists aghast 
at the prospect. 

he Commissioners inform us 
that ‘the sense of the vast impor- 
tance of shielding the heart of the 
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empire has led military men, both 
English and foreign, to propose 
plans for defensive works round 
the metropolis ; but unfortunately, 
to use their own words, ‘the de- 
fence of London has NOT BEEN 
BROUGHT under the consideration 
of the Commissioners.’ 

We cannot therefore but agree 
with the regret expressed by ‘A 
General Officer’ in the very able 
pamphlet on National Defence, 
quoted at the head of this article— 


That the inquiries of the Defence Com- 
mission are limited to the sufficiency of 
existing fortifications, and that a com- 
mission was not appointed, with more ex- 
tended powers, to inquire into the general 
question of the land defences of the 


country. The mere examination of the 


existing fortresses can never satisfy the 
requirements of public opinion, which 
demands a well-organized general system 
of defence for the whole country, which 
cannot be accomplished without securing 
the metropolis. 


After directing attention thus 
forcibly to the necessities of Lon- 
don, the Commissioners ‘ point out 
that its defence does not materially 
affect the conclusions they have 
arrived at with regard to the forti- 
fications of the dockyards,’ which 
are marked out as the most ‘vital 
points’ after the metropolis. On 
this subject they say that, by ‘the 
a they propose for fortifying 
the dockyards and arsenals, the 
vital points of the empire would 
be protected against either capture 
or bombardment, and the manau- 
wring army would thus be set free 
to operate against the enemy upon 
the coast, or upon his line of ad- 
vance.’ 

Here we most respectfully beg to 
join issue with the Commissioners. 

pon examination of the report we 
find the following to be the enume- 
ration of the defences proposed by 
them, with their cost of execution 
and the strength of their garrisons, 
which for the sake of argument we 
accept, although for our own parts 
we believe them to fall short of 
rather than to exceed what would 
be necessary for securing these 
positions, especially as regards 
men :— 
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| Portsmouth and Isle of Wight... 
| Plymouth 

| Pembroke 

} Portland 

LENS :in:s semstipbbebigones : aerienes 
| Medway and Sheerness 

| Chatham 

| Woolwich 


1,000,000 


To the above must be added, 
however, certain supplemental 
works pointed out by the Commis- 
sion as necessary, though not in- 
cluded in their estimate. 

The Commissioners consider 


that there are other harbours which 
would afford an enemy facilities for land- 
ing guns, horses, and matériel, at which 
it appears advisable to have some degree 
of permanent defence in order to deny 
their use to him, and cause him delay by 
restricting his operations to the open 
beach until he had succeeded in capturing 
the defences; and that it is also desirable 
that works of defence should be provided 
for our commercial ports, the securing of 
which would be of the utmost moment to 
the trading interests of the country, and 
some of which have a military value in- 
dependent of their commercial importance. 


It will probably not be an exag- 
geration to estimate these necessary 
defences at a further sum of about 
two millions, and as requiring an 
additional force of five thousand 
men for their occupation. 

A further addition must also be 
made to cover the cost of the great 
central depét recommended to be 
formed on Cannock Chase as ‘ com- 
plementary’ to the existing arsenal 
and depét at Woolwich, which, in- 
cluding purchase of land, works of 
defence, storehouses, magazine, 
workshops, &c., may easily mount 
up to three millions. 

We thus arrive at an expendi- 
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ture of £17,000,0c00 for the works 
recommended by the Commission, 
which will require permanent gar- 
risons of at least 70,000 men in ad- 
dition to the maneuvring army, 
which they state will be set free by 
this enormous expenditure for the 
defence of the capital. 

As, however, a great portion of 
these works are always open to 
sudden attack by sea, their garri- 
sons must be constantly present in 
them, ready for immediate action ; 
and ought, as a general rule, to be 
in them even in peace time. 

Now, the condition of constant 
presence is incompatible with the 
volunteer system as at present con- 
stituted, for it cannot be reason- 
ably expected, nor indeed would 
it be just to demand, from our 
patriotic volunteers any greater 
sacrifices than are necessary to ac- 
complish the object for which the 
movement was originated, and 
their services have been accepted. 
The object of these great sacrifices 
in time, trouble, and expense, has 
been to resist any enemy who may 
be rash enough to invade our 
shores, and not to perform con- 
stant service in presence of an 
expected danger. The occupations 
of the great masses of the volun- 
teers preclude the possibility of 
embodying them for constant ser- 
vice even in war time, as they are 
derived in great measure from that 
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class of the population whose 
sacrifices would be proportionally 
greatest if called upon to leave 
their ordinary occupations, and 
whose services in those occupations 
could be spared less probably than 
those of any other class of society 
at a moment when the nation was 
required to - forth its utmost 
energies. The merchants, upon 
whom depend the supplies of the 
country and army, could no more 
spare their clerks than the Ad- 
miralty, War, and other Govern- 
ment departments could spare the 
gentlemen of the Civil Service 
Volunteers, upon whom the effi- 
ciency of the public offices depends 
and so on through the whole socia 
system. They may be spared and 
do good service on a short and 
vital emergency near home, and it 
is for this they have enrolled them- 
selves; but the whole intricate 
machine of the country would go 
wrong and come to a standstill, if 
they were called upon for any 
length of time to perform constant 
watch over the defences of our 
naval arsenals. 

Sea batteries also require highly- 
trained gunners, and these always 
present ; hence we are disposed to 
consider that they should be manned 
entirely by regular artillerymen, to 
whom the volunteer artillery would 
form a highly valuable reserve 
within the garrison, for the land 
defences and to supply casualties 
and occasional reliefs. There are 
also certain of the positions in 
which, if the works projected by 
the Commissioners were executed, 
the garrisons which have been esti- 
mated by them at a minimum 
should be entirely constituted of 
highly disciplined troops. As a 
general rule, when troops are broken 
up into small detachments, which 
are left to depend upon themselves 
to hold a critical position for a 
given time until supports can be 
brought to their assistance, they 
require troops of the highest disci- 
pline, broken in to the monotony 
of constant watching when there is 
not the excitement caused by the 
immediate presence of an enemy. 


Now the general idea which has 
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governed the Commission in the 
designs for their extensive works 
of defence, has been that of a series 
of detached forts entirely self-de- 

endent, though connected by long 
ines ; and the failure of any one of 
these detached forts would in many 
cases be fatal to the whole position 
to be defended. 

As an example, we may cite the 
defences of Portsmouth and the 
Isle of Wight. ‘The Commissioners 
propose fourteen detached works, 
mounting 121 guns—eight of the 
number being for 3 or 6 guns each 
—for the Isle of Wight, and con- 
sign their defence to a garrison of 
5000 men, from which a detach- 
ment is to be provided for Hurst 
Castle. 

As Hurst is entirely self-depen- 
dent, a garrison must be allotted 
to it of at least 500 men, including 
artillery ; and the various detached 
works on the island will require 
1500 regular troops, leaving only 
3000 men for the moveable column 
to support with its mounted bat- 
teries any threatened point. As 
the distance from the centre of the 
island to this threatened point may 
be ten miles, it is evident that the 
care of the sea-coast defences can 
only be entrusted to highly disci- 

lined ee if a three or six-gun 

attery is always to be prepared to 
resist the attack of ships, and to 
7 the landing of a consider- 
able force for three or four hours, 
the least time that can reasonably 
be calculated upon before its sup- 
ports can arrive, The manceuvring 
column for the whole island, con- 
sidering the smallness of its num- 
bers, ought also to consist of highly 
disciplined troops, if it is to be 
able to repulse a body of men who 
have had three hours to land, sup- 
ported by the fire of several power- 
ful ships, in the face only of a 
three-gun battery. 

The same reasoning holds good 
for Portsmouth. The new pro- 
posed sea defences are for 915 guns, 
in addition to those already in 
battery, which probably number 
two or three hundred more, and, 
upon the principles before stated, 
will require permanent garrisons 
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of at least well-trained gun- 
ners; and ius. according to the 
estimates of the Commission, will 
leave a small force of only 10,000 
men for the defence of seventeen 
detached forts, seven miles of lines 
on Portsdown, three miles in front 
of Gosport, and, in addition, to 
defend the intervals between the 
works along six miles of a sea- 
front from Cumberland Fort to 
Browndown. 

We entirely agree with the Com- 
missioners in the necessity of takin 
up and protecting all groun 
within a radius equal to the longest 
range at which an enemy can bom- 
bard the dockyard ; but seeing the 
enormous extent of works to which, 
in the face of the invention of 
rifled guns, this inevitable necessity 
compels the engineer, we cannot 
afford to hold many such positions, 
as each requires an army in itself 
for its defence. We fully sub- 
scribe to the paramount necessity 
of fortifying Portsmouth, which 
the Commissioners rightly distin- 
guish from the other dockyards, 
as possessing not only enormous 
advantages as a seaport and road- 
stead, but as occupying a strate- 
gical position of the greatest im- 

ortance in the event of an enemy 

aving effected a landing and 
making a move upon London. 
But in order that we may reap 
these advantages, we maintain that 
the garrison of 20,000 men put 
down for Portsmouth and the Isle 
of Wight must be all highly-trained 
and disciplined soldiers—chiefly 
artillery, whose places cannot be 
supplied by the militia and volun- 
teers, but to whom these latter 
may and must form, if Portsmouth 
be seriously attacked, a reserve: 
without them it were vain to expect 
a good defence. 

The Commissioners state as an 
axiom that ‘the objects proposed 
to be obtained by fortifying any 
place are, to enable a small body 
of troops to resist a superior force 
which may attack it, or to enable 
partially-trained bodies of men to 
contend successfully with those 
more perfectly disciplined than 
themselves,’ In the first case, we 
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presume that the small body ought 
to be equally well trained; and in 
the latter case, the partially-trained 
men ought to be nearly as nume- 
rous as the attacking force, the 
proportion varying according to 
the amount of training; but we do 
not consider that deficiency of 
training, conjoined with paucity 
of troops, would give any fortifica- 
tion a fair chance of holding against 
an overwhelming force of highly 
disciplined troops—say 100,000 men 
—such as alone would attempt the 
enterprise of attacking such a posi- 
tion as Portsmouth. And we must 
not forget that the strategical value 
of the position would be entirely 
lost if it did not contain a con- 
siderable body of disciplined troops 
as a nucleus for the column which 
might issue from its defences to 
harass the flanks or rear of an 
enemy moving on London. 

Similar considerations to these 
here adduced with respect to Ports- 
mouth lead us to the conclusion 
that the garrisons included in the 
estimates of the Commission must 
be for the most part, if not entirely, 
drawn fromthe regular army, having 
due regard to the extreme smallness 
of their numbers relatively to the 
extent, importance, and design of 
the works, by which latter they 
are cut up into small self-dependent 
detachments. The detached works 
for Plymouth alone are about forty 
in number, with a total garrison of 
15,000 men, including artillery for 
upwards of 1000 guns. 

The Commissioners in their esti- 
mate carefully avoid stating the 
proportion of regular to irregular 
forces in their proposed garrisons, 
and quietly dispose of the ‘ objec- 
tion that men are locked up in 
fortifications, by the distinction 
they draw between the ‘regular’ 
as a manceuvring army, and the 
‘irregular’ forces as available for 
the defence of fortifications. It 
will be seen that we agree with 
them, that they dispose of this 
objection to the extent that it is 
not necessary to ‘lock up’ regular 
forces to the full amount of the 
garrisons necessary for the active 
defence of a fortress; but to a cer- 
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tain extent it is necessary, and we 
believe that the garrisons, as esti- 
mated by them, do not much 
exceed that proportion. Taking 
into account the nature, extent, 
and objects of the works designed 
by the Commissioners for the de- 
fence of Portsmouth, we should be 
inclined to estimate the garrison 
at 60,000 men, of whom 20,000 
should be regulars; one-third of 
the whole number being detached 
for the Isle of Wight and Hurst 
Castle. 

The appendix to the Report 
states the number of troops of all 
sorts in Great Britain, including 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 
militia, Indian and other depdts 
and pensioners, on the rst Sept., 
1859, to have been 96,629 men of 
all arms, from which large deduc- 
tions must be made for sick, &c. 
These numbers have been some- 
what increased since then ; but in 
order not to exaggerate the case, 
we may fairly assume that 100,000 
men is a large estimate of the 
regular forces likely to be main- 
tained in Great Britain at any time 
not one of actual warfare, being 
about the number we can now pro- 
Cuce with our present (almost war) 
estimates and an income-tax of ten- 
pence in the pound, From these 
numbers must be deducted at least 
10,000 for sick and inefficient, 
which, supposing even the troops 
in the various depdts to be avail- 
able, will leave 90,000 only as the 
regular army in Great Britain, 
which is to supply all our garrisons 
and also the manceuvring army 
to operate against the enemy. If 
we assume for argument’s sake 
50,000 men only as required for the 
garrisons, although we believe that 
the whole 70,000 included in the 
estimates of the Commissioners 
ought to be regular troops, we shall 
then have a heterogeneous force 
left of only 40,000 men, with such 
volunteers as may be collected in 
support of them, to manceuvre in 
the field and cover London—a force 
which is utterly inadequate, either 
with or without fortifications, to 
prevent a powerful enemy from 
entering the capital. 
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Having come to this conclusion, 
although acknowledging to their 
full extent the force of the argu- 
ments adduced by the Commis- 
sioners for the defence of all the 
dockyards, and persuaded of the 
advisability of providing adequately - 
for their defence, but bearing in 
mind the expense of fortifying 
them, and the difficulty of manning 
them, we think that a‘Commis- 
sion appointed to consider the De- 
fences of the United Kingdom,’ 
instead of ‘the present state, con- 
dition, and sufficiency of the for- 
tifications existing for its defence, 
would have come to the conclusion 
that it would have been advisable 
to postpone the execution of these 
works until after the ‘heart of the 
empire’ had been cared for. 

We do not wish it to be under- 
stood that we consider it unad- 
visable to construct fortifications 
around our dockyards ; on the con- 
trary, we desire to see it done, and 
further, to see it done upon the 
large and comprehensive principles 
laid down by the Commissioners, 
which will secure them not only 
against capture, but from distant 
bombardment ; but we desire above 
all that the other and more im- 
portant matter should not be left 
undone ; and we fear that when the 
£17,000,000 of expenditure which 
we have shown to be involved in 
the present. scheme has been in- 
eurred, we shall have great diffi- 
culty in raising the additional 
millions requisite to fortify the 
metropolis, to say nothing of the 
vast augmentation of force which 
it will be always necessary to 
maintain for the garrisons of all 
these works. 

The only reason we can assign 
why the Government did not refer 
the greater question of ‘a general 
system of defence for the whole 
country’ to a commission is, that 
they feared the magnitude of the 
inquiry and the great. variety and 
importance of the questions in- 
volved in it. We trust, however, 
that public opinion will not be 
satisfied with the mere adoption of 
the measures recommended by this 
Report, but will insist upon a 
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searching inquiry into the real 
question which agitates the coun- 
try and has caused our periodical 
panics. In the meantime the Go- 
vernment could proceed with the 
fortifications projected for Parts- 
mouth and the Isle of Wight, which 
are supported by sound strategical 
reasons—with such works as are 
necessary on the Thames and Med- 
way, at Plymouth, at Pembroke, 
and at Cork, to prevent an enemy 
from attacking them by purely 
naval means; and at Dover and 
Portland, to prevent an enemy from 
making use of the harbours at those 
places without being subject to the 
delays required for the erection of 
breaching-batteries and works of 
attack. 

Adopting so far as possible the 
estimates of the Commissioners, 
these objects might be attained by 
the following expenditure :— 


Portsmouth and Isle of Wight £ 
complete ° ° 2,800,000 

Plymouth, sea defences 375,000 

Do. works already au- 

thorized ° ° ° 

Pembroke, works already au- 
thorized *e 

Portland . 

Thames . ° ° 

Medway, sea defences 

Dover (existing works are pro- 

bably sufficient) 


350,000 


165,000 
150,000 
180,000 
300,000 


Cork ° ° 120,000 
Armament ° ° 500,000 
Floating defences 1,000,000 


Total 


£5,940,000 


These works are the most urgent 
of those recommended by the Com- 
missioners, and might be under- 
taken according to their designs so 
as in no way to impair their entire 

roject if it should afterwards be 
Sand advisable to adopt it. There 
is another very important item of 
public expenditure which has as- 
sumed large proportions of late 
years—namely, the cost of barracks, 
which we also think ought to be 
made subordinate to the general 
system of defence; for it may so 
happen, and we believe it will be 
found to be so, that new sites have 
been procured for barracks, and 
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barrack accommodation is bein 

extended in positions which wil 
not harmonize with any well- 
digested scheme for the general 
defence of the kingdom, On this 
subject we recommend to the 
attention of our readers a few 
judicious observations by the 
‘General Officer’ relative to the 
Channel Islands, which may pos- 
sibly be found to apply more or 
less to other places at which a great 
expenditure has already been in- 
curred or is even now recommended 
by the Commissioners. 

We entirely agree with the 
‘General Officer’ that ‘no reason 
can be assigned why the system to 
be adopted for the defence of Great 
Britain should not be fully dis- 
cussed by a public commission,’ 
and afterwards submitted to Par- 
liament for its sanction and ap- 
proval. 

The necessity is shown by the 
oft-quoted opinion of the Duke of 
Wellington, ‘that there is no mode 
of resistance, much less of pro- 
tection, from this danger excepting 
by an army in the field capable of 
meeting and contending with its 
formidable enemy, aided by all the 
means of fortification which expe- 
rience in war and science can sug- 
gest.’ This opinion speaks as a 
warning voice against multiplying 
fortifications where our small army 
will be ‘locked up’ and rendered 
immovable, and tells strongly in 
favour of every measure for aug- 
menting and supporting the ‘ma- 
neeuvring army. The same thing 
is also shown by the variety of 
projects for the defence of London, 
which have been published by 
military authors both at home 
and abroad, with a view not only 
to securing the metropolis, but to 
establishing a secure base for the 
operations of the army in the field. 

General Shaw Kennedy has put 
forth a scheme involving the erec- 
tion of a number of small forts at 
mile intervals, on a circle having 
a five-mile radius surrounding 
London, to be defended by an army 
of 265,000 men, with an additional 
force of 250,000 men for the rest of 
England and Scotland, of whom 
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115,000 are to be highly disciplined 
troops, and 400,000 militia. 

This scheme ae open to 
question on several accounts. 

1st.—The line of defence is too 
near London, 

2nd.—The force required is nu- 
merically greater than we can afford 
as a constancy. 

3rd.—His works — occupying a 
small space, including glacis, of 8} 
acres or 200 yards square—pretty 
much the size of Grosvenor-square 
—are too small to have much effect 
in eae the advance of an 
enemy ; and, 

4th.—His estimates are based 
upon the purchase of the actual 
land only upon which his forts are 
to stand ; whereas, for his plan to 
be effectual, the land ought to be 
secured to a distance of at least 
2000 yards in front, and 500 yards 
in rear of them; which would in- 
volve the purchase of a belt of land 
surrounding London thirty miles 
in length, and 2700 yards broad, 
or about 30,000 acres, of a value, 
according to his own very mode- 
rate estimate (400/. per acre) of at 
least 12,000,0001, 

A somewhat similar project has 
been put forward in the June 
number of the Cornhill Magazine, 
having the alluring features of ex- 
treme simplicity and cheapness, 
The author proposes six principal 
forts at Shooter’s-hill, near the 
Crystal Palace, at Wimbledon, at 
Harrow, near Mill Hill, and at 
Enfield, with six smaller interme- 
diate forts. His estimates are 
based upon the large works requir- 
ing only fifty acres, or less than 500 
yards square of ground each, while 
for the smaller works he proposes 
to purchase only thirty acres, or 
less than 400 yards square, 

It is needless almost to observe 
that such limited works, with large 
intervals of several miles between 
them, would afford little or no real 
obstacle to an enemy, and unless 
the land were purchased which 
lies within the radius of their fire, 
they would soon be surrounded by 
buildings and become perfectly 
useless, 


Sir Joshua Jebb, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Z'imes, recommends 
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measures for. fortifying by means 
of field works, a line extending 
about sixty miles between Maid- 
stone and Reading, following a 
series of commanding heights 
known through a great portion of 
their length as the Surrey Hills. 

This appears amuch more feasible 
project, though open to the known 
defects of all continuous lines,— 
that their strength is measured by 
the weakest point—that failure 
at one point neutralizes the whole 
—that they are subject to be turned 
—and, moreover, his project does 
not cover London to the north. 
These lines also would require an 
enormous force to hold them, if a 
stout defence is expected at any 
point upon which an enemy may 
concentrate. his efforts. Long 
experience has shown the defects 
of such works, which are as 
objectionable now as in the 
days of Marlborough. The prin- 
ciples involved in the lines of 
Torres Vedras, so often quoted by 
military authors in support of 
long lines of entrenchments, do 
not apply to Sir Joshua’s scheme. 
Those lines were on a segment of a 
circle, with flanks well secured, 
affording great facilities for con- 
centrating the defending army, 
while, from the peculiar nature of 
the ground, the enemy could only 
attack ona limited front, and could 
not combine his attacks from the 
north and from the east; and, 
moreover, there was line within 
line in case the most advanced lines 
had been forced. Sir Joshua’s 
plan possesses no such advantage ; 
an enemy might conceal his main 
attack by feints at several points, 
and pierce the lines or turn them 
before the defenders could be con- 
centrated to oppose him. 

As the greater portion of the 
expense of any project for the 
defence of London lies in the pur- 
chase of land, which, if works are 
to be effective, must include a space 
of at least two thousand yards in 
front of them, it will be seen that 
this project, although the actual 
works may cost comparatively little, 
will in reality be very expensive, 
from the extent of land required in 
order to secure a clear space for the 
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fire of the defenders. It is true 
that this land need not be alto- 
gether unremunerative; as it may 
be let for gardens or pasture, but 
the purchase will be none the less 
requisite to prevent the construc- 
tion of buildings upon it. 

Another project has been sha- 
dowed out by the ‘General Officer,’ 
which consists in the construction 
of large entrenched camps, one to 
the north, the other to the south of 
the Thames, at the distance of a 
day’s march from London, and in 
the vicinity of any possible line by 
which an enemy may advance upon 
the capital. The objects of these 
camps are to provide secure places 
in which the available regular army, 
volunteers, and militia may be as- 
sembled, and, to use the Duke’s 
expression, rendered ‘capable of 
meeting and contending with its 
formidable enemy.’ ‘The occu- 

ation of such a position by a 
arge force well supplied with pro- 
visions and stores on the line of an 
enemy's advance, the capabilities 
of which are illustrated by the 
defence of Sevastopol, the ‘General 
Officer’ considers would prevent an 
enemy from advancing and entan- 
gling himself in the streets of 
London. He lays particular stress 
on the security in which the various 
descriptions of force would be as- 
sembled and brigaded and got 
ready to take the field, and on the 
facilities thus obtained for pro- 
visioning the troops and supplying 
all their wants, which, unless the 
magazines were previously esta- 
blished, we concur with him in 
considering an object of the great- 
est difficulty, and not impossibly 
that on which, after all our efforts, 
we should perhaps break down 
as in the winter of 1854 in the 
Crimea. 

We beg our readers to consider, 
what perhaps few of them are aware 
of, that London with its two and a 
half millions of inhabitants is fed 
literally from hand to mouth, and 

robably contains provisions only 
ora very few days; and then let them 
figure to themselves, if possible, 
the panic and confusion consequent 
on the landing of an enemy and his 
advance upon London, added to the 
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demands upon the railroads for the 
conveyance of troops and of crowds 
of frightened inhabitants, women 
and children, hurrying from the 
scene of expected danger, and then 
imagine the difficulty of maintain- 
ing the regular supply of the 
metropolis and of the army in the 
field. In this respect London differs 
from almost every large city on the 
Continent; as from our system of 
free-trade and non-interference by 
Government the wants of London 
are regulated by the principles of 
demand and supply, whereas in 
most continental states the supply 
is regulated by the Government, 
and stores of articles of first neces- 
sity are always maintained under 
Government superintendence. 

In considering the expense of 
two such entrenched camps, we 
may assume each to stand in a 
circle having a diameter of four 
and a half miles, which will secure 
a clear sweep of one mile and a 
half round a camp of a mile anda 
half in diameter. We thus find 
that each camp would require about 
ten thousand acres, which is as near 
as possible the same quantity as is 
required for the whole of the works 
projected by the Defence Commis- 
sioners, and estimated by them at 
£1,885,000, or in round numbers 
£2,000,000, as the cost of land 
alone. We may then probably add 
£1,000,000 for works, making the 
round sum of £3,000,000 for each 
of the camps according to the pro- 
ject under consideration. 

These camps would form secure 
bases from which the troops which 
were most ready at hand might be 
pushed forward to impede the ad- 
vance of an enemy, and thus to 
gain time without risking a general 
action, or anything beyond the loss 
of a small column, for the concen- 
tration and organization of all the 
means available for the defence 
of London; whilst from their 
nature and distance (some fifteen or 
twenty miles) the growth of the 
capital would not be interfered 
with. The destruction of property 
need not be great, and considerable 
assistance n.ight be derived in their 
execution from the funds obtained 
by the sale of the barracks and 
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military establishments which they 
would supersede. 

Recognising the advantages pre- 
sented by this scheme, which in its 
leading prinnigtes resembles that 
proposed by M. Brialmont, as ex- 
plained in the Zimes of July 13th, 
we by no means pretend to put it 
forward as the best ; butamidst such 
various projects, of which we have 
given a few only, illustrating dif- 
ferent principles, we think it would 
be singular indeed if a well-selected 
commission could not agree upon 
some project worthy of the object 
for which it is intended, and which 
when submitted to Parliament and 
the country, should receive their 
support, and when executed satisfy 
the nation and put an end for ever 
to those panics which unsettle us 
at home and make us ridiculous in 
the eyes of the world. 

To secure this result we consider 
that the Commission should be 
constituted on a much wider basis 
than the Defence Commission, the 
report of which we have been con- 
sidering. It should embrace civi- 
lians of high standing and known 
judgment, as well as our most ex- 
perienced military authorities ; in 
it the great moneyed and commer- 
cial interests should be represented, 
the railway companies who are to 
convey the troops, and the volun- 
teer corps, who will be called to 
fight shoulder to shoulder with 
their brethren in arms of the regular 
army. 

One of the chief defects in the 
present Commission has been its 
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almost exclusive formation from 
military and naval men, who being 
executive officers, have in general 
too little regard to the ways and 
means which weigh so heavily upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Such a commission as that here 
suggested would be competent to 
consider the whole subject of the 
national defence with reference to 
our standing army, the strength of 
which it would fix at a minimum, 
and to advise as to the part 
which our patriotic volunteers 
may take in it. In fact the stake 
at issue is so great, and opinions 
are so varied as to the advantages 
to be secured by the employ- 
ment of the new means lately 
placed at our disposal both in men 
and arms, and as to the necessity 
and nature of the fortifications 
which may be advisable to support 
those means, that we do not see 
what other proceeding can be 
adopted which shall lead to a satis- 
factory result. 

If the present or any other Go- 
vernment decide on any project, 
it does not follow that their suc- 
cessors will adopt it. The want 
of continuity, therefore, in the 
Government pleads strongly for 
the final settlement of the ques- 
tion by the Legislature, after its 
discussion in a mixed commission, 
free from party bias; and thus 
only may we hope to secure the 
execution of the measures decided 
upon as ‘ requisite to place the de- 
fence of the nation upon a solid 
and durable basis.’ 
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ESSAYS AND REVIEWS* 


HERE is a saying of Joseph 

Mede, the celebrated Puritan 
divine and expositor of Scripture, 
recorded by the historian Neale, 
which may aptly introduce our 
remarks on the remarkable volume 
of which the second edition now 
lies before us. 

I cannot believe [he said] that truth 
can be prejudiced by the discovery of 
truth, but I fear that the maintenance 
thereof by fallacy or falsehood may not 
end with a blessing. 


And we are further told that, as 
a teacher, Mede gave a practical 
illustration of his own maxim in 
his daily examination of his 
pupils. 

The first question which he then pro- 
posed to everyone in his order, was, Quid 
dubitas? What doubts have you met 
with in your studies to-day? For he 
supposed that to doubt nothing, and to 
understand nothing, were nearly the 
same thing. 

It is not worth while to inquire 
what the learned catechiser would 
think of a student whose doubts, 
when stated in answer to these 
questions, refused to yield to the 
reasoning of the master. It is not 
impossible that in such a case he 
may have felt justified in quicken- 
ing the young sceptic’s wits by a 
resort to that argumentum bacu- 
linum which, in one shape or 
another, has always played so great 
a part in religious controversies 
between the weak and the strong. 
We quote the anecdote because it 
illustrates the relations now sub- 
sisting between the professional 
teachers of religion, and the edu- 
cated laity, the first class of their 
pupils. Reckoning ourselves among 
the latter, in this article we pro- 
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pose to regard these ZLssays and 
Reviews from the point of view in 
which they will probably present 
themselves to a large body of Eng- 
lish lay readers. It .may be found 
that some of the positions taken 
by the writers are by no means so 
startling to this class of our country- 
men as they appear to be to minds 
more under ecclesiastical influence. 
It may even turn out that what- 
ever surprise is felt, is of the kind 
usually termed agreeable, at find- 
ing such opinions advanced by 
men holding confidential office 
within the Church of England. In 
these Essays and Reviews, many a 
layman is likely to hail a sign that 
difficulties which have been divid- 
ing him more and more, not indeed 
from the services of his church, 
but from the teaching of its clergy, 
are beginning to find due apprecia- 
tion among at least a portion of 
the latter, and that he may reason- 
ably hope to see some limits as- 
signed to those unwritten creeds 
which, far more than any formu- 
laries in his prayer-book, he feels 
to be a continual stumbling-block 
It is not the written 
document, so much as the un- 
written amplifications, that give 
him trouble ; nor is it the words of 
Scripture, but the labours of the 
commentator that cause him his 
worst perplexity. 

But before proceeding to those 
of the Essays and Reviews which 
tend most in the direction here in- 
dicated, we should observe that 
two of them have little or no con- 
troversial bearing. The first in 
the volume, contributed by the pre- 
sent head-master of Rugby, is en- 
titled the Education of the World, 
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and contains a very ingenious and 
eloquent, though somewhat fanci- 
ful comparison of the progress of 
the human race to that of an indi- 
vidual man. Mankind are distin- 
guished from the brute creation by 
the faculty they possess of profit- 
ing by the experience of past ages, 
so that each successive generation 
starts with the accumulated know- 
ledge derived from its predecessors. 


This power [says Dr. Temple], where- 
by the present ever gathers into itself the 
results of the past, transforms the human 
race into a colossal man, whose life 
reaches from the creation to the day of 
judgment. The successive geaerations of 
men are days in this man's life. The 
discoveries and inventions which charac- 
terize the different epochs of the world’s 
history, are his works. The creeds and 
doctrines, the opinions and principles of 
the successive ages, are his thoughts. 
The state of society at different times are 
his manners. He grows in knowledge, 
in self control, in visible size, just as we 
do. And his education is in the same 
way and for the same reason precisely 
similar to ours. 


Dr. Temple developes the theory 
thus stated with singular inge- 
hnuity, assigning to the Hebrews 
the training of the human con- 
science; to Rome, that of the 
human will; to Greece, the educa- 
tion of the reason and taste ; and 
to Asia, that of the spiritual imagi- 
nation. But no parallel of this 
kind will run on all fours, and the 
want of a place in this course for 
the early civilization of Egypt, can 
hardly fail to strike the reader's 
attention. It may be observed 
also, that the life of man can very 
rarely, if ever, be regarded as one 
of continual progress from the 
cradle to the grave, but that in 
nearly every case a turning point 
is reached, which can have no 
equivalent, at least according to 
this theory, in the history of the 
world, Again, a man’s character 
is usually formed and set at com- 
paratively an early age, not seldom 
indeed in childhood, and becomes 
that which most defines his indi- 
viduality. But can we detect any 
similar fixity of character in the his- 
tory of the human race? Was there 
in fact ever an epoch when any dis- 
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tinctive individuality could be 
assigned to the pean of the 
earth? Take the present day, and 
attempt to make a harmonious 
whole of the types to be found at 
Pekin, Lucknow, Constantinople, 
Paris, and New York—will the 
result in any degree resemble the 
combination of passions, powers, 
and acquirements which make up 
the individuality of any single 
man? You can describe the cha- 
racter even of a Dryden’s Achi- 
tophel, but when you begin to 
portray the character of the human 
race at some given epoch, you find 
yourself producing separate like- 
nesses of Cain and Abel, of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet, Esau and Jacob, 
two or more manner of people, 
French, Turks, Hindoos, or Chinese. 
The truth seems to be, that Dr. 
Temple’s parallel is too general, 
and that it would apply more 
closely to that representative type 
of the human race which now ex- 
hibits its energies in Christian 
civilization. But the eloquence 
and liberal tone of thought which 
animate his speculations make this 
essay a delightful one to read. As 
a specimen, we may quote the fol- 
lowing passage on the rise of 
modern toleration :— 

At the Reformation it might have 
seemed at first as if the study of theology 
were about to return. But in reality an 
entirely new lesson commenced—the les- 
son of toleration. Toleration is the very 
opposite of dogmatism. It implies in 
reality a confession that there are insolu- 
ble problems upon which even revelation 
throws but little light. Its tendency is 
to modify the early dogmatism by substi- 
tuting the spirit for the letter, and prac- 
tical religion for precise definitions of 
truth. This lesson is certainly not yet 
fully learnt. Our toleration is at present 
too often timid, too often rash, sometimes 
sacrificing valuable religious elements, 
sometimes fearing its own plainest con- 
clusions. Yet there can be no question 
that it is gaining on the minds of all edu- 
cated men, whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, and is passing from them to be 
the common property of educated and un- 
educated alike. There are occasions 
when the spiritual anarchy which has 
necessarily followed the Reformation 
threatens for a moment to bring back 
some temporary bondage, like the Roman 
Catholic system. But on the whole the 
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steady progress of toleration is unmis- 
takeable. The mature mind of our race 
is beginning to modify and soften the 
hardness and severity of the principles 
which its early manhood had elevated into 
immutable statements of truth, Men 
are beginning to take a wider view than 
they did. Physical science, researches 
into history, a more thorough knowledge 
of the world they inhabit, have enlarged 
our philosophy beyond the limits which 
bounded that of the Church of the Fathers. 
And all these have an influence, whether 
we will or no, on our determinations of 
religious truth. There are found to be 
more things in heaven and earth than 
were dreamt of in the patristic theology. 
God’s creation is a new book to be read 
by the side of His revelation, and to be 
interpreted as coming from Him. We 
can acknowledge the great value of the 
forms in which the first ages of the 
Church defined the truth, and yet refuse 
to be bound by them ; we can use them, 
and yet endeavour to go beyond them, 
just as they also went beyond the legacy 
which was left us by the Apostles. 


The other essay which may claim 
to be in the main exempt from 
controversial discussion is Mr, 
Mark Pattison’s survey of the ten- 
dencies of religious thought in 
England during the period from 
the Revolution to the middle of 
the last century. The sixty years 
thus brought under review have 
been too commonly regarded as a 
season of almost unrelieved dark- 
ness, in which a scoffing and scep- 
tical spirit was nearly universal 
among what are called the edu- 
cated classes, and was met in too 
time-serving a fashion by the ap- 
pointed defenders of revealed reli- 
gion. It would be easy to cite 
examples giving ground for the 
first of these charges, but perhaps 
none more striking than the answer 
recorded by Lord Hervey in his 
Memoirs of George II, to have been 
made by Sir Robert Walpole to 
the Princess Emily, when her 
Royal Highness objected to Arch- 
bishop Potter’s coming to pray 
with the dying Queen, her mother. 


‘Pray, Madam,’ said the Prime Minis- 
ter, ‘let this farce be played. The 
Archbishop will act it very well. You 
may bid him be as short as you will. 
It will do the Queen no hurt, no more 
than any good; and it will satisfy all the 
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wise and good fools, who will call us all 
atheists if we don’t pretend to be as 
great fools as they are.’ 


A speech like this, even if it 
were not spoken, but only invented, 
is almost sufficient to characterize 
the society in which it was deemed 
possible. Nor can it be denied 
that the cotemporary advocates of 
Christianity took low ground in 
combating the spirit so displayed, 
and rather sought to bring revela- 
tion within the sphere of reason 
than to establish its independent 
truth as a supernatural gift. But 
Mr. Pattison shows that, though 
thus incomplete, their work was 
not without its value. It may be 
true that rationalistic objections to 
revelation were met with little suc- 
cess by rationalistic arguments, 
but the controversy at least re- 
sulted in establishing the truths of 
natural morality, and their perfect 
harmony with Scripture. In the 
words of the essay before us— 


If the religious history of the eighteenth 
century proves anything it is this :—That 
good sense, the best good sense, when it 
sets to work with the materials of human 
nature and Scripture to construct a reli- 
gion, will find its way to an ethical code, 
irreproachable in its contents, and based 
on a just estimate and wise observation of 
the facts of life, ratified by Divine sanc- 
tions in the shape of hope and fear, of 
future rewards and penalties of obedience 
and disobedience. This the eighteenth 
century did and did well. It has en- 
forced the truths of natural morality with 
a solidity of argument and variety of 
proof which they have not received since 
the Stoical epoch, ifthen. But there its 
ability ended. When it came to the 
supernatural part of Christianity its em- 
barrassment began. It was forced to 
keep it as much in the background as 
possible, or to bolster it up by lame and 
inadequate reasonings. The philosophy 
of common-sense had done its own work ; 
it attempted more only to show, by its 
failure, that some higher organon was 
needed for the establishment of super- 
natural truth. The career of the eviden- 
tial school, its success and failure, —its 
success in vindicating the ethical part of 
Christianity and the regulative aspect of 
revealed truth, its failure in establishing 
the supernatural and speculative part,— 
have enriched the history of doctrine with 
a complete refutation of that method as 
an instrument of theological investigation. 
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Although, in accordance with its 
title, Mr. Pattison’s essay is chiefly 
concerned with the earlier part of 
the last century, it includes a more 
cursory view of the later portion, 
with the revival of religion under 
Wesley, and the evidential writings 
of Paley and his compeers. Look- 
ing back upon the history, one 
might almost suppose that reli- 
gious thought revolved in a regular 
cycle. The Puritanism of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time gave birth to the 
Carolinian Anglicanism, and that 
again to the rationalism of the 
Revolution. The last yielded to 
modern Evangelicism, which again 
prepared the way for the recent 
Oxford school; and we can hardly 
be wrong in supposing that this is 
now succumbing to a new phase of 
rationalism, which may in its turn 
be subdued by another revival. 
Nor need we regard this order as 
merely taught by experience. The 


Puritan theory, by making religious 
knowledge a matter of almdst indi- 
vidual inspiration, tends constantly 
towards a lawlessness and excess, 
for which the interposition of 
authority seems the simplest and 
readiest remedy. But authority is 


of all things the one most open to 
the challenge and criticism of 
reason. Reason, however, may only 
triumph to establish a void and 
excite a longing, which give easy 
access to the notion of a personal 
illumination from on high. 
Between these Essays and the 
four others of the volume, that of 
Mr. Wilson on the National Church 
may be said to occupy a middle 
place. Those who remember the 
author’s paper on ‘Schemes of 
Christian Comprehension,’ in the 
Oxford Essays for 1857, will easily 
anticipate the spirit of his present 
argument. It is in fact a plea for 
widening the boundaries of the 
Establishment, conceived in the 
most liberal tone. Mr. Wilson 
starts from what he calls—we fear 
with only too much truth— the 
fact of a very widespread aliena- 
tion, both of educated and unedu- 
cated persons, from the Christianity 
which is ordinarily presented in 
our churches and chapels.’ The 
really important part of this state- 
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ment is that relating to ‘educated’ 
persons, for, except in seasons of 
unusual excitement, it is they who 
form the mind of the people at 
large. The point is one upon which 
it is aeandiad unsafe to speculate, 
for there is perhaps none respecting 
which individual prepossessions 
are so easily converted into general 
conclusions. The last census, 
indeed, showed as a matter of 
fact that two-fifths of the popula- 
tion of this country, with ability 
and opportunity to go, were not at- 
tendants at any place of worship. 
But we apprehend that only a small 
proportion of these could be pro- 
perly reckoned as educated, and 
mere attendance is a very imperfect 
test of the alienation of which Mr, 
Wilson speaks. Madame Roland 
in her young days, reading Plutarch 
instead of her prayer-book at 
church, is the type of an estrange- 
ment more significant perhaps than 
that shown by non-attendance. 
And Mr. Wilson himself notes the 
attempts now making to procure a 
revision of the Liturgy, or at least 
some liberty in its use, ‘ especially 
that of omitting one unhappy 
creed,’ as pregnant signs of the ex- 
isting dissatisfaction. But in pro- 
posing remedies for this existing 
alienation, there is always the dan- 
ger of introducing new sources of 
discontent, and this risk appears 
unfortunately to attach peculiarly 
to all schemes of comprehension. 
Many people who shrink instinc- 
tively from the round denuncia- 
tions of the ‘unhappy creed’ re- 
ferred to by Mr. Wilson, are by no 
means displeased to hear the same 
conclusions stated in rather more 
ambiguous terms. Nor should this 
tendency be set down as simply 
intolerant. To acknowledge, in 
matters of faith, that two ways 
may lead to the same end, is to 
authorize a principle of selection 
only too likely to embarrass the 
mass of believers. To permit no 
choice is essential to the popularity 
of a creed, and it may be feared 
that a truly liberal or latitudinarian 
church would now be also nearly 
an empty one. Mr. Wilson dwells 
at some length on the equal estima- 
tion of the Christian life and the 
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Christian doctrine in the primitive 
Church, but this is not enough. 
An avowed scheme of comprehen- 
sion really gives doctrine only a 
subordinate, not an equal place in 
the comparison. We say an avowed 
scheme, because the qualification is 
necessary to exclude the compre- 
hension already tacitly permitted 
within the Church of England. So 
long as the permission is tacit only, 
each of two opposing parties may 
claim exclusively to speak the mind 
of the Church, the High Church- 
man, for instance, taking his stand 
upon the Liturgy, and the Evan- 
gelical on the Articles, But let the 
Church distinctly acknowledge that 
both these opinions are within its 
formulas, and it may be doubted 
whether the professors of both 
would not immediately quit it. It 
is not so certain, therefore, that the 
abolition of compulsory subscrip- 
tion to the articles—for which Mr. 
Wilson argues—taken alone, would 
really prove to be a step towards 
comprehension, The truth is, that 


the subject is one of prodigious 
difficulty from a practical point 
of view, every extension in one 
direction being liable to be accom- 
oe by a contraction in another. 


or our own part, agreeing with 
Locke in the third of his ‘ Letters 
on Toleration,’ that ‘no man has 
or can have authority to shut any 
one out of the Church of Christ, 
for that for which Christ himself 
will not shut him out of heaven ; 
and believing also, with Bishop 
Tomlin, that Scripture nowhere in- 
forms us what doctrinal error will 
lead to that exclusion—we regret 
that the admiration and sympathy 
with which we read the present 
Essay should be at all damped by 
doubts concerning the practical 
result, 

The practical difficulty of the 
‘multitudinist’ theory consists in 
its incompatibility with the main- 
tenance of a written profession of 
faith ; for if such a symbol is not 
requisite as a test of church-mem- 
bership, it had better be abandoned 
altogether; but then we seem to 
lose the only platform upon which 
in these days a visible church can 
be erected. In a higher develop- 
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ment of Christianity and of charit 
than the world has yet attained, 
such as that to which these very 
Essays point, mankind may be able 
to dispense with a visible church, 
but we apprehend few persons will 
be bold enough to say that the time 
is already come. The very most we 
can hope at present is, that diffe- 
rent churches should be content 
respectively to affirm the safety of 
their own position, without think- 
ing it necessary to deny that of 
their neighbours. Now this is very 
nearly the ground taken by the 
Church of England so far as her lay 
members are concerned. A vast 
majority of them, probably not less 
than nine-tenths of the whole, 
would rejoice at the extrusion from 
the Liturgy of that ‘unhappy creed’ 
to which Mr. Wilson refers; but 
the Church Catechism is really the 
layman’s faith, and we do not think 
that, taken in its simplicity, with- 
out gloss or comment, this docu- 
ment can be considered very ex- 
clusive in its requirements. Agree- 
ing with Niebuhr, that it is not the 
Pope, but the imposition of a creed, 
which the true lover of freedom 
fears, we may still think that a 
liberal interpreter is more con- 
ducive to the breadth of the church 
than a latitudinarian creed, and 
such an interpreter, thanks to those 
who lodged the final appeal in a 
non-ecclesiastical tribunal, recent 
decisions seem to show that we 
possess in our National Establish- 
ment. 

But Mr. Wilson finds other reasons 
besides dislike to particular formu- 
laries for the alleged estrangement 
from our public services. 


Many evils have flowed to the people 
of England, otherwise free enough, from 
an extreme and too exclusive Scriptural- 
ism. The rudimentary education of a 
large number of our countrymen has been 
mainly carried on by the reading of the 
Scriptures. They are read by young 
children in thousands of cases, where no 
attempt could be made, even if it were 
desired, to accompany the reading with 
the safeguard of a reasonable interpreta- 
tion. A Protestant tradition seems to 
have prevailed, unsanctioned by any of 
our formularies, that the words of Scrip- 
ture are imbued with a supernatural pro- 
perty, by which their true sense can 
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reveal itself even to those who, by intel- 
lectual or educational defect, would natu- 
rally be incapable of appreciating it. 
There is no book indeed, or collection of 
books, so rich in words which address 
themselves intelligibly to the unlearned 
and learned alike. But those who are 
able to do so ought to lead the less edu- 
cated to distinguish between the different 
kinds of words which it contains, between 
the dark patches of human passion and 
error which form a partial crust upon it, 
and the bright centre of spiritual truth 
within, 


Our essayist had before alluded 
to the progress of historic and 
scientific knowledge as having en- 
gendered, not indeed by any means 
a sceptical spirit, but a strong dis- 
taste for hearing Scripture inter- 
preted from the pulpit, just as if 
the recent discoveries had never 
been made and were utterly un- 
known, It is true; and we believe 
few errors are greater than that of 
the religious teachers who thus 
suit their words, whether written 
or spoken, to the ignorance rather 
than the instructedness of their 
audience. Clergymen are apt to 
forget how easily they may abuse 
their privilege of remaining un- 
answered, We fancy that fear 
of the sermon keeps at least as 
many persons from church as dis- 
like of the Liturgy, and that not 
by any means on account of its 
‘awakening’ qualities. Men na- 
turally object to hear one language 
in church and to speak another out 
of it. But this part of the question 
will come more properly under 
notice when we consider Professor 
Jowett’s contribution to the present 
volume. ‘To conclude our notice 
of Mr. Wilson’s, as laymen, we are 
glad to concur in his desire that 
the freedom already practically en- 
joyed by the congregation should 

e extended to the ministers in the 
English Church ; and we should be 
glad if his proposal to retain the 
Articles as a standard of faith, 
without requiring them to be for- 
mally subscribed, could be found 
feasible. Upon this point Mr. 
Wilson writes : 


The act of subscription being abolished, 
there would disappear the invidious dis- 
tinction between the clergy and laity of 
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the same communion, as if there were 
separate standards for each of belief and 
morals. There should disappear also a 
semblance of a promissory oath on a subject 
which a promise is incapable of reaching. 
No promise can reach fluctuations of opi- 
nion and personal conviction. Open teach- 
ing can, it is true, ifit be thought wise, be 
dealt with by the law and its penalties ; 
but the law should content itself with 
saying, you shall not teach or proclaim 
in derogation of my formularies; it 
should not require any act which appears 
to signify ‘I think.’ Let the security be 
either the penal or the moral one, not a 
commingling of the two. It happens 
continually, that able and sincere persons 
are deterred from entering the ministry 
of the national Church by this considera- 
tion ; they would be willing to be sub- 
ject to the law forbidding them to teach 
Arianism or Pelagianism—as what sen- 
sible man in our day would desire to 
teach them ?—but they do not like to say, 
or be thought to say, that they assent to 
a certain number of anti-Arian and anti- _ 
Pelagian propositions. And the absence 
of vigorous tone—not confined to one 
party in the Church, which is to be 
lamented of late years in its ministry, is 
to be attributed to the reluctance of the 
stronger minds to enter an Order in which 
their intellects may not have free play. 
The very course of preparation for ordi- 
nation, tied down as it is in one depart- 
ment to the study of the Articles, which 
must perforce be proved consentaneous 
to the ‘ Word of God’ according to some, 
and to ‘Catholic antiquity’ according to 
others, has an enervating effect upon the 
mind, which is compelled to embrace 
much scholastic matter, not as a history 
of doctrine, but as a system of truth of 
which it ought to be convinced. 

In this extract the candid reader 
will not fail to note the unob- 
trusive, and but for certain criti- 
cisms levelled against the volume 
we should have thought unneces- 
sary, repudiation of heterodoxy 
dropped in passing by the author, 
The critics in question —_ resort 
to the old plan of meeting liberality 
with abuse instead of argument. 
We anticipate that the line of 
reasoning taken by Mr. Wilson, and 
the conclusions he arrives at, will 
cause great pleasure and command 
a large measure of assent among a 
wide circle of English churchmen. 
With some of his colleagues we 
must be content to deal more 
briefly, The remaining essays all 
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treat of subjects, more or less 
directly, and justly, made matter 
of religious controversy. In re- 
viewing Baron Bunsen’s Biblical 
Researches, the Vice-Principal of 
Lampeter College discusses the an- 
tiquity and originality of the older 
scriptural records and the duration 
of the human race, the significance 
of the prophecies, and the limits of 
revelation. 

Mr. Goodwin’s elaborate essay 
treats of the various attempts 
which have been made to reconcile 
the discoveries of geology with 
the Mosaic Cosmogony, and is 
designed to show that all such 
attempts, being founded on an 
erroneous view of the objects of 
revelation, must necessarily be 
futile, and tend rather to unsettle 
than to confirm the authority of 
Scripture. Near the beginning the 
author observes : 


It would have been well if theologians 
had made up their minds to accept 
frankly the principle that those things 
for the discovery of which man has facul- 
ties specially provided are not fit objects 
of a divine revelation. Had this been 
unhesitatingly done, either the definition 
and idea of divine revelation must have 
been modified, and the possibility of an 
admixture of error have been allowed, or 
such parts of the Hebrew writings as 
were found to be repugnant to fact must 
have been pronounced to form no part of 
revelation. The first course is that which 
theologians have most generally adopted, 
but with such limitations, cautels, and 
equivocations as to be of little use in 
satisfying those who would know how 
and what God really has taught mankind, 
and whether anything beyond that which 
man is able and obviously intended to 
arrive at by the use of his natural facul- 
ties. 

The first sentence of this extract 
contains the true key to all similar 
discussions. Men do not require a 
revelation of those things which 
they can find out for themselves ; 
and where a revelation is not re- 
quired, we may be sure one will not 
be given. Those who may doubt 
the truth of these principles will 
do well to trace with candour and 
rigour the consequences following 
necessarily from their negation. It 
is not merely that the defence of 
the supposed revelation will often 
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tempt minds naturally honest and 
truthful into the most woeful 
sophistry and falsehood, but that 
by demonstrating the antagonism 
of religion and science the former 
is placed in constant peril. Sup- 
pose the inquisitors who con- 
demned Galileo had left it irre- 
fragably proved that the rotation 
of the earth is incompatible with 
some text in the Bible, which 
should we now disbelieve—the 
rotation or the text? On the other 
hand, no one can pretend that the 
establishment of a new discovery 
in science, however much at 
variance with the previous notion 
of revelation, has ever given the 
slightest shock to its general cre- 
dibility, or been in any degree 
detrimental to the true interests of 
religion. In truth the universe 
itself is a revelation necessarily 
prior and superior, so far as its 
physical laws are concerned, to all 
others. Those laws have been in 
operation since its first creation, 
and it is not for man to say why 
they have only been allowed 
radually to become a part of his 
nowledge. Mr. Goodwin will 
have done good service if his 
essay tends to discourage the 
habit of looking for things in 
Scripture which may be more 
readily found elsewhere. The re- 
cent and lamented death of the 
distinguished Savilian Professor of 
Geometry at Oxford would indis- 
pose us to enter on any contro- 
versial discussion of the essay con- 
tributed by him to the present 
volume, even if we thought such 
discussion suitable in this place. 
Professor Powell treats of the study 
of the Evidences of Christianity, 
and it might be sufficient to say 
that he represents this study as 
surrounded by so many dangers 
and difficulties as may well dis- 
courage people from pursuing it at 
all. But we may note one or two 
general considerations bearing on 
the subject. In the first olace, 
then, it seems to us that, with the 
best possible intentions, writers 
upon it are apt to fall into one or 
other of two opposite errors. Either 
they lay too much stress on the 
fallacy of a line of argument dif- 
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ferent from their own, or they are 
too exclusive in asserting the per- 
fection of their own. If a man 
believes, it appears superfluous to 
question over nicely the grounds of 
his belief, and doubly so to require 
him to adopt some totally different 
ground. We are now too often 
expected to receive not only the 
doctrine but also the reason ; not 
only the fact but also the evidence, 
To question the logic is to deny the 
article ; to doubt the witness is to 
deny the fact. The creed is thus 
indefinitely enlarged, and made 
ey open to attack. 

esides, the existence of different 
avenues to faith is surely rather a 
matter for congratulation than for 
cavil. One route will suit one 
mind, and another another. There 
may be some risk in choosing one 
of the number for purposes either 
of instruction or of proselytism, 
but that is no good reason for 
closing it altogether, We cannot 
avoid feeling that Professor Powell’s 
essay tends rather to the last result, 
and this, with the consideration 
mentioned before, may excuse us 
from considering it in detail. But 
we cannot leave it without observ- 
ing that it bears many traces of 
that truly liberal spirit which dis- 
tinguished the author in days when 
such a spirit was more rare at 
Oxford than it happily is at pre- 
sent. Those who think that in 
some parts of his essay Professor 
Powell states his conclusions too 
strongly, should at least remember 
that this is precisely the failing 
likely to be induced by a long- 
continued struggle merely to obtain 
a hearing. 

We now come to the last and 
longest, as it is also in sevéral 
respects the most important and 
interesting paper in the volume— 
that of Professor Jowett on the 
Interpretation of Scripture. The 
principles here laid down may be 
said to have been practically illus- 
trated by the author in his editions 
of some of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
Before proceeding to describe them, 
we conceive it may not be super- 
fluous to cite a few opinions respect- 
ing the mode of understanding the 
Bible from writers of very different 
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eriods and views. We cannot do 

etter than begin with a passage 
we have lately found quoted from 
one of the valuable series of works 
now in course of publication under 
the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls—Reginald Peacock’s Je- 
pressor of Overmuch Blaming of the 
Clergy. Thus wrote the Bishop of 
Chichester in Henry VLI.’s time : 


Whenever and wherever in Holy Scrip- 
ture, or out of Holy Scripture, be written 
any point or any governance (practice) of 
the said law of kind (law of nature) it is 
more verily written in the book of man’s 
soul than in the outward book of parch- 
ment or of vellum. And if any seeming 
discord be betwixt the words written in 
the outward book of Holy Scripture and 
the doom of reason written in man’s soul 
and heart, the words so written without- 
forth (outwardly) ought to be expounded 
and be interpreted and brought for to 
accord with the doom of reason in that 
matter ; and the doom of reason ought 
not for to be expounded, glossed, inter- 
preted, and brought for to accord with 
the said outward writing in Holy Scrip- 
ture. 


It will not lessen the significance 
of these words that Bishop Peacock 
was charged with Lollardism, de- 
posed from his see, and his book 
publicly burnt. Our next extract 
is from an author better known. 

Men (says Jeremy Taylor, in his 
Liberty of Prophesying) do not learn their 
doctrines from Scripture, but come to the 
understanding of Scripture with precon- 
ceptions and ideas of doctrines of their 
own ; and then no wonder that Scriptures 
lools like pictures, wherein every man im 
the room believes they look on him only, 
and that, wheresoever he stands, or how 
often soever he changes his station. 


No illustration could more com- 

letely describe the peculiar flexi- 
bility which is attributed to 
Scripture by the ordinary practice 
of interpreters, We now come to 
our own day. Dr. Arnold, we are 
told by his friend and pupil, Mr, 
Price, 
approached the human side of the Bible, 
in the same real historical spirit, with 
the same methods, rules, and principles, 
as he did Thucydides. He recognised in 
the writers of the Scriptures the use of a 
human instrument, language; and this he 
would ascertain and fix, as in any other 
authors, by the same philological rules. 
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Further too, the Bible presents an assem- 
blage of historical events; it announces 
an historical religion; and the historical 
element Arnold judged of historically by 
the established rules of history, substan- 
tiating the general veracity of Scripture 
even amidst occasional inaccuracies of 
detail, and proposing to himself, for his 
special end here, the reproduction, in the 
language and forms belonging to our own 
age, and therefore familiar to us, of the 
exact mode of thinking, feeling, and acting 
which prevailed in the days gone by. 


The whole letter from which this 
extract is taken should be read 
in Professor Stanley’s well-known 
pages by any one who proposes to cri- 
ticise Professor Jowett. Finally, we 
shall quote a passage from the new 
and concluding volume of Modern 
Pavwiers. Mr, Ruskin writes : 


The first, and generally the main and 
leading idea of the Bible, is on its surface, 
written in plainest possible Greek, He- 
brew, or English, needing no penetration, 
nor amplification, needing nothing but 
what we might all give—attention. But 
this, which is in every one’s power, and is 
the only thing that God wants, is just the 
last thing any one will give him. We 
are delighted to ramble away into day- 
dreams, to repeat pet verses from other 
places, suggested by chance words; to 
snap at an expression which suits our 
own particular views, or to dig up a 
meaning from under a verse, which we 
should be amiably grieved to think any 
human being had been so happy as to 
jind before. But the plain, intended, 
immediate, fruitful meaning, which 
every one ought to find always, and 
especially that which depends on our 
seeing the relation of the verse to those 
near it, and getting the force of the 
whole passage in due relation—this sort 
of significance we do not look for; it 
being truly not to be discovered, unless 
we really attend to what is said, instead 
of to our own feelings. 


And in a note the author adds: 

Men easily yield to the flattering con- 
viction that every chance idea which 
comes into their heads in looking at a 


word (in Scripture) is put there by 
divine agency. 


Once more we would recommend 
a careful consideration of these 
words of an author whose reverence 
for divine things will be questioned 
by none, to readers_who take up 
Professor Jowett’s present essay 
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with a foregone determination to 
condemn it. They will then find, 
perhaps, that he only reduces to 
system and practice the more 
general cautions conveyed in the 
above extracts, 

Selden noted in his Zable Talk 
that ‘laymen best interpret the 
hard places in Scripture.’ [t would 
perhaps be more exact to say that, 
as a general rule, laymen possess 
certain advantages for performing 
the task. They are not pledged, to 
the same extent with clergymen 
and ministers, to find particular 
doctrines in the sacred writings. 
It is more easy for them than for 
their pastors to postpone the creed 
to the Bible, instead of interpreting 
the Bible to fit the creed, using the 
latter word to denote not merely a 
written symbol, but the traditional 
body of belief which comes in pro- 
cess of time to distinguish any sect. 
They are exempt from the respon- 
sibility which commonly haunts 
and fetters those who are taught 
to consider themselves stewards of 
divine mysteries, But on the other 
hand, except in rare instances, this 
advantage is more than counter- 
balanced by the want of the pecu- 
liar knowledge required for criti- 
cism. The result has been to pre- 
vent in theological exegesis the 
erection of any tribunal, or the 
acknowledgment of any criteria 
similar to those which are allowed 
to govern the domains of (for in- 
stance) classical literature. The 
mere rules of interpretation are not 
settled, and the meanings assigned 
to the same texts by critics of dif- 
ferent sects, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, Anglican and Evangelical, are 
widely distinct. In opening his 
essay Professor Jowett succinctly 
indicates the extent of this variety, 
and goes on to show what would 
have become of Sophocles or Plato 
had they been interpreted for ages 
on the system applied to Scripture. 
He then continues, in a passage 
which we quote because it contains 
an answer by anticipation to some 
objections :— 

. No one who has a Christian feeling 
would place classical on a level with 
sacred literature; and there are other 
particulars in which the preceding com- 
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parison fails, as, for example, the style 
and subject. But, however different the 
subject, although the interpretation of 
Scripture requires ‘a vision and faculty 
divine,’ or at least a moral and religious 
interest which is not needed in the study 
of a Greek poet or philosopher, yet in 
what may be termed the externals of in- 
terpretation, that is to say, the meaning 
of words, the connexion of sentences, the 
settlement of the text, the evidence of 
facts, the same rules apply to the Old 
and New Testaments as to other books, 
And the figure is no exaggeration of the 
erring fancy of men in the use of Scrip- 
ture, or of the tenacity with which they 
cling to the interpretations of other times, 
or of the arguments by which they main- 
tain them. All the resources of know- 
ledge may be turned into a means not of 
discovering the true rendering, but of 
upholding a received one. Grammar 
appears to start from an independent 
point of view, yet inquiries into the use 
of the article or the preposition have 
been observed to wind round into a 
defence of some doctrine. Rhetoric often 
magnifies its own want of taste into the 
design of inspiration. Logic (that other 
mode of rhetoric) is apt to lend itself to 
the illusion, by stating erroneous expla- 
nations with a clearness which is mis- 
taken for truth. ‘Metaphysical aid’ 
carries away the common understanding 
into a region where it must blindly 
follow. Learning obscures as well as 
illustrates ; it heaps up chaff when there 
is no more wheat. These are some of 
the ways in which the sense of Scripture 
has become confused, by the help of tra- 
dition, in the course of ages, under a load 
of commentators. 

In the sentence defining the ‘ ex- 
ternals of interpretation, Mr. Jowett 
furnishes the key to his main argu- 
ment, In those matters ‘the same 
rules apply to the Old and New 
Testaments as to other books, and 
the office of the interpreter is not 
to add another meaning, but to re- 
cover the original one—‘ the mean- 
ing, that is, of the words as they 
first struck on the ears or flashed 
before the eyes of those who heard 
and read them,’ And at the close 
of a sketch of the history of inter- 
pretation, the essayist observes that 
the diffusion of a critical spirit in 
the present day is rapidly bringing 
us to this result. ‘ Edueated peo- 
ple are beginning to ask not what 
Scripture may be made to mean, 
but what it does. And it is no ex- 
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aggeration to say that he who in 
the present state of knowledge will 
confine himself to the plain mean- 
ing of words and the study of their 
context, may know more of the 
original spirit and intention of the 
authors of the New Testament 
than all the controversial writers of 
former ages put together.’ For our 
own part, we believe that the im- 
portance of a text may generally be 
measured by its intelligibility, and 
that the more difficult a passage is 
to understand, the less material is 
it to be understood. 

Within the space at our com- 
mand it would be vain to attempt 
even an outline of the obstacles 
which Professor Jowett represents 
as standing in the way of an im- 
proved method of interpretation, 
and we can but glance at one or 
two points. The first serious im- 
pediment he finds in the common 
views of inspiration—‘ one of those 
theological terms which may be 
regarded as “great peacemakers,” 
but which are also sources of dis- 
trust and misunderstanding.’ Ac- 
cording to the popular notion we 
might suppose that not only the 
original writers, but also the trans- 
lators of our authorized version 
were inspired. But the word has a 
host of meanings, which those who 
adopt them are generally very chary 
of explaining. Mr. Jowett points 
out, first, that the true definition of 
inspiration, as applied ¢o the Scrip- 
tures, can only be derived from the 
Scriptures, and is ‘ no mere & priort 
notion, but one to which the book 
is itself a witness.’ Secondly, he 
observes that as the same fact can- 
not be both true and untrue, ‘ any 
true doctrine of inspiration must 
conform to all well-ascertained 
facts of history or of science.’ 
Human timidity has shrunk from 
these conclusions with quite need- 
less apprehensions. Then again 
the just interpretation of Scripture 
has suffered, the essayist remarks, 
by a temper of accommodation, 
showing itself particularly in two 
ways—first, in the attempt to adapt 
the truths of Scripture to the doc- 
trines of the creeds; secondly, in 
the adaptation of the precepts and 
maxims of Scripture to the lan- 
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guage or practice of our own age.’ 
With respect to the former, Pro- 
fessor Jowett writes,in words which 
we would again recommend to the 
attention of some of his critics :— 


The creeds are acknowledged to be a 
part of Christianity; they stand in a 
close relation to the words of Christ and 
his Apostles; nor can it be said that any 
heterodox formula makes a nearer ap- 
proach to a simple and scriptural rule of 
faith. Neither is anything gained by 
contrasting them with Scripture, in which 
the germs of the expressions used in them 
are sufficiently apparent. Yet it does 
not follow that they should be pressed 
into the service of the interpreter. The 
growth of ideas in the interval which 
separated the first century from the 
fourth or sixth makes it impossible to 
apply the language of the one to the 
explanation of the other. 


Of the latter form of accommo- 
dation the Professor observes :— 


The attempt to force politics and law 
into the framework of religion is apt to 
drive us up into a corner, in which the 
great principles of truth and justice have 
no longer room to make themselves felt. 
It is better, as well as safer, to take the 
liberty with which Christ has made us 
free. For our Lord himself has left 
behind Him words, which contain a prin- 
ciple large enough to admit all the forms 
of society or of life; ‘My kingdom is not 
of this world.’ (John xviii. 36.) It 
does not come into collision with politics 
or knowledge ; it has nothing to do with 
the Roman government or the Jewish 
priesthood, or with corresponding insti- 
tutions in the present day ; it isa counsel 
of perfection, and has its dwelling-place 
in the heart of man. That is the real 
solution of questions of Church and State ; 
all else is relative to the history or cir- 
cumstances of particular nations. That 
is the answer to a doubt which is also 
raised respecting the obligation of the 
letter of the Gospel on individual Chris- 
tians. But this inwardness of the words 
of Christ is what few are able to receive ; 
it is easier to apply them superficially to 
things without, than to be a partaker of 
them from within. And false and mise- 
rable applications of them are often 
made, and the kingdom of God becomes 
the tool of the kingdoms of the world. 


These are weighty words, and 
the reader of the essay will find 
that they do not lose any part of 
their force in the author’s applica- 
tion of them, After noticing 
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several other obstacles to a true 
system of interpretation, Mr. Jowett 
proceeds to meet some possible ob- 
jections to the course he has taken 
in hisargument. The first of these 
is that it leads to a needless and 
mischievous exposure of the diffi- 
culties of Scripture. With respect 
to this, he observes with great 
truth, that ‘the healthy tone of 
religion among the poor depends 
upon freedom of thought and in- 
quiry among the educated, and that 
to the latter the difficulties in ques- 
tion are perfectly well known :— 


Thoughtful persons, whose minds have 
turned towards theology, are continually 
discovering that the critical observations 
which they make themselves have been 
made also by others apparently without 
concert. The truth is that they have 
been led to them by the same causes, and 
these again lie deep in the tendencies of 
education and literature in the present 
age. But no one is willing to break 
through the reticence which is observed 
on these subjects ; hence a sort of smoul- 
dering scepticism. It is probable that 
the distrust is greatest at the time when 
the greatest efforts are made to conceal it. 
Doubt comes in at the window, when 
Inquiry is denied at the door. The 
thoughts of able and highly educated 
young men almost always stray towards 
the first principles of things ; it is a great 
injury to them, and tends to raise in their 
minds a sort of incurable suspicion, to 
find that there is one book of the fruit of 
the knowledge of which they are forbidden 
freely to taste, that is, the Bible. The 
same spirit renders the Christian minister 
almost powerless in the hands of his op- 
ponents. He can give no true answer to 
the mechanic or artisan who has either 
discovered by his mother-wit or who re- 
tails at second-hand the objections of 
critics ; for he is unable to look at things 
as they truly are. 


It is, in fact, the erroneous 


methods of interpretation com- 
monly used that have been the 
main source of influence to writers 
like Voltaire and Paine, Mr. Jowett 
adds with equal truth, that since 
‘it is no longer possible to ignore 
the results of criticism, it is of im- 
oy that Christianity should 

e seen to be in harmony with 
them. That objections to some re- 
ceived views heal be valid, and 
yet that they should always be held 
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up as the objections of infidels, is 
a mischief to the Christian cause. 
It is a mischief that critical obser- 
vations which any intelligent man 
can make for himself, should be 
ascribed to atheism or unbelief.’ 
Yes, and it is the prevalence of this 
mischief that most opposes the 
wish so earnestly expressed by Dr. 
Arnold in a letter to the present 
Bishop of Salisbury:—‘I cannot 
find what I most crave to see, and 
what still seems to me no impos- 
sible dream, inquiry and _ belief 
going together, and the adherence 
to truth growing with increased 
affection, as follies are more and 
more cast away.’ Our present 
author thus describes the results of 
a wiser and more honest system :— 

When interpreted like any other book, 
by the same rules of evidence and the 
same canons of criticism, the Bible will 
still remain unlike any other book; its 
beauty will be freshly seen, as of a picture 
which is restored after many ages to its 
original state; it will create a new in- 
terest and make for itself a new kind of 
authority by the life which is in it. It 
will be a spirit and not a letter; as it was 
in the beginning, having an influence like 
that of the spoken word, or the book 
newly found. The purer the light in the 
human heart, the more it will have an 
expression of itself in the mind of Christ; 


the greater the knowledge of the develop- , 


ment of man, the truer will be the insight 
gained into the ‘increasing purpose’ of 
revelation. In which also the individual 
soul has a practical part, finding a sym- 
pathy with its own imperfect feelings, in 
the broken utterance of the Psalmist or 
the Prophet as well as in the fulness of 
Christ. The harmony between Scripture 
and the life of man, in all its stages, may 
be far greater than appears at present. 
No one can form any notion from what 
we see around us, of the power which 
Christianity might have if it were at one 
with the conscience of man, and not at 
variance with his intellectual convictions. 
There, a world weary of the heat and dust 
of controversy—of speculations about God 
and man—weary too of the rapidity of its 
own motion, would return home and find 
rest. 


The remainder of Professor 
Jowett’s paper is devoted to laying 
down practical rules of sound in- 
terpretation ; to pointing out the 
error involved in confounding in- 
terpretation and application; and 
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to deducing the probable results of 
employing a true method of criti- 
cism. For these we must reluc- 
tantly refer our reader to the essay 
itself, and be content with quoting 
the noble words with which it con- 
cludes. Theyare more particularly 
addressed to the clerical profession, 
but they seem to bear a wider ap- 

lication. Let the inquirer, says 

r. Jowett, 

Be assured that there is some nobler 
idea of truth than is supplied by the 
opinion of mankind in general, or the 
voice of parties in a church. Every one, 
whether a student of theology or not, has 
need to make war against his prejudices 
no less than against his passions ; and, in 
the religious teacher, the first is even 
more necessary than the last. For, while 
the vices of mankind are ina great degree 
isolated, and are, at any rate, reprobated 
by public opinion, their prejudices have a 
sort of communion or kindred with the 
world without. They are a collective 
evil, and have their being in the interest, 
classes, states of society, and other influ- 
ences amid which we live. He who takes 
the prevailing opinions of Christians and 
decks them out in their gayest colours— 
who reflects the better mind of the world 
to itself—is likely to be its favourite 
teacher. In that ministry of the Gospel, 
even when assuming forms repulsive to 
persons of education, no doubt the good 
is far greater than the error or harm. 
But there is also a deeper work which is 
not dependent on the opinions of men 
in which many elements combine, some 
alien to religion, or accidentally at vari- 
ance with it. That work can hardly 
expect to win much popular favour, 
so far as it runs counter to the feel- 
ings of religious parties. But he who 
bears a part in it may feel a con- 
fidence, which no popular caresses or re- 
ligious sympathy could inspire, that he 
has by a Divine help been enabled to 
plant his foot somewhere beyond the 
waves of time. He may depart hence 
before the natural term, worn out with 
intellectual toil ; regarded with suspicion 
by many of his contemporaries ; yet not 
without a sure hope that the love of 
truth, which men of saintly lives often 
seem to slight, is, nevertheless, accepted 
before God. 

That a volume like this should 
have provoked considerable criti- 
cism is not surprising, nor perhaps 
need we wonder that the criticism 
too often takes the self-betraying 
form of abuse. But it is curious 
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to observe how exactly some of the 
authors appear to have anticipated 
the attacks of their censors. We 
have seen Professor Jowett pointing 
out the mischief that accrues to 
the Christian cause from the impu- 
tations of infidelity cast upon 
writers who only state received and 
admitted difficulties. The critics 
of whom we speak have furnished 
in their notices a new example of 
this mischief. Again, Mr. Jowett 
says, evidently stating his own 
opinion, that ‘ the creeds,’ meaning 
those of our liturgy, ‘are acknow- 
ledged to be a part of Christianity ; 
that ‘they stand in a close re- 
lation with the words of Christ 
and the Apostles; and that ‘the 
germs of the expressions used in 
them are sufficiently apparent in 
Scripture ; but that ‘it does not 
follow that they should be pressed 
into the service of the interpre- 
tation.’ Yet we find a critic ex- 
actly reversing these statements, 
and charging the Professor with 
asserting that the creeds are not 
warranted by Scripture, whereas 
what he does assert is that the 
meaning of Scripture is not to be 
tested by the creeds. Again, we 


see him accused of characterizing 


the Scriptures as embodying no 
doctrinal standard at all, whereas he 
expressly declares, ‘the Scriptures 
are a bond of union to the whole 
Christian world. Noone deniestheir 
authority, and could all be brought 
to an intelligence of their true 
meaning, all might come to agree 
in matters of religion.’ We should 
be sorry to put words in the Pro- 
fessor’s mouth, but it seems to us 
that what he really means is, that 
there is no final standard of doc- 
trine anywhere but in Scripture, 
and that the creeds are standards 
only in the sense of the article of 
our church, in so far as they are 
supported by Scripture. But we 
should deem it a waste of time to 
linger over such cavils. They are 
all only particular readings of one 
more general charge. The scepti- 
cism, infidelity, or whatever harder 
term may be applied to teaching 
like that contained in some of these 
Essays and Reviews, will most com- 
monly be found to arise from ex- 
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pressions of opinion concerning 
something quite different from the 
substance of Scripture. A tacit 
assumption has been made, that 
the past interpretation of Scripture 
has been the work of inspired men. 
A Council or a Father ee quoted 
a text in support of a doctrine, and 
the meaning of that text has there- 
by been fixed for ever. To ques- 
tion it has been the same thing as 
to question the authority of the 
text itself. But the prerogative of 
interpretation thus claimed as of 
divine right has long vanished, 
with all other claims of the like 
nature, from the recognition of the 
laity. They have learnt the fallacy 
of the propositions in which Chris- 
tianity is too often wrapped up— 
the Church of Christ is a body 
holding certain doctrines; these 
doctrines are true because the 
Church of Christ holds them—pro- 
positions which exactly repeat the 
old sophism of Crotona, [pse dixit ; 
_ autem erat Pythagoras—and 
they decline to read Scripture 
through the spectacles offered them 
by the Church. In this refusal, as 
the volume before us might suffi- 
ciently show, they are supported 
by not a few distinguished men 
among the clergy, and the charges 
of scepticism and the like brought 
against these Hssays and Reviews 
lose all their force when we 
observe that they are founded on 
doubts respecting the authority, 
not of the authors, but of the in- 
terpreters of Scripture. It is the 
unworthiness of the scaffolding, 
not the solidity of the building, 
that is really the object of ques- 
tion. 

We believe that the educated 
laity of thekingdom—and we would 
hope a large portion of the clergy 
of all denominations—will feel 
deeply grateful to the writers of 
these Essays. The classes to which 
we allude have become utterly 
wearied with the competing claims 
of bibliolatry and ecclesiolatry, and 
seek almost hopelessly for that 
middle standing ground which they 
feel can alone give rest to their 
faith. Reading some modern con- 
troversialists, they are apt to think 
that from the same philosophy both 
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parties have learned to know 
nothing. They are simply re- 
volted by the arrogance of eccle- 
siastical advocates who, if we may 
borrow the language of the Enco- 
miast of Folly, seem to hold them- 


selves to be the universal Church,- 


and that it stands upon the ag 
of their paltry syllogisms, as the 
poets feigned the earth to rest on 
the shoulders of Atlas, To them 
all such rules as that of Vincent 
of Lerins are childishness ; for they 
see that if guod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus, is to mean any- 
thing at all, it must be qualified in 
every phrase by the word ‘ ortho- 
dox’—at all orthodox periods, in 
all orthodox places, by all orthodox 
persons—and that ‘ orthodoxy’ is de- 
fined by the advocate propounding 
the rule. They are equally shocked 
by the palpable dishonesty shown 
in applying particular texts of 
Scripture, in neglect either of its 
general tenor or of opposite texts. 
The Bible, it should be remem- 


bered, is no longer a sealed book, 
in a far deeper sense than before 
its translation into the vulgar 
Men not only read it, but 
They 


tongue. 
reason on it for themselves. 
see, for instance, that even before 
parts of it were written, there were 
differences existing among Chris- 
tians, not less significant than those 
which now divide themselves, 
which yet were not held to disturb 
the unity of the Church; and they 
ask what subsequent authority can 
possibly establish a stricter rule. 
It is considerations of this kind, 
far more than any doubt about the 
essentials of Christianity, which 
now foster whatever scepticism 
may be lurking in the public mind. 
The revolt is not against Scripture, 
but against the pious frauds by 
which different Churches have 
maintained their respective inter- 
pretations of Scripture. But it by 
no means follows that no inter- 
preter is therefore needed, or would 
not be welcome. What is wanted 
is the practical admission of a new, 
or at least a revived, theory of 
interpretation—the admission that 
no Church, or Council, or Father, 
whether of the primitive or any 
later age, has foreclosed the field, 
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but that it is still open to the light 
of modern scholarship and research, 
and will be so open till the end of 
time. No one need fear that the 
admission can possibly be prejudi- 
cial to the truth of Christianity: 
such a fear would be scepticism in 
its darkest and deadliest form. 
For, welcome or not, the research 
and scholarship will most assuredly 
come, and will do their appointed 
work; and the increasing diffusion 
of knowledge will make the results 
familiar to the world in spite of 
all ecclesiastical resistance. ‘La 
science, says M. Guizot, in the 
new volume of his Memoirs, ‘a 
cessé de vivre habituellement sous 
la méme toit que la foi; elle a 
couru le monde.’ The remark will 
ere long be equally applicable to 
the discoveries of oe Parti- 
sans who rest their doctrines on 
the traditional interpretation of 
certain texts, will find themselves 
in the same position with those 
who denounced the discoveries of 
Copernicus or the revelations of 
modern geology. The frank recog- 
nition of the power of criticism is 
the true and only safeguard against 
the danger. Nor is there any risk 
on the other side. Whatever is 
true will certainly survive. And 
the process will be attended with 
great gain. To quote once more 
the eloquent words of Professor 
Jowett :— 


Criticism itself is not only negative; if 
it creates some difficulties, it does away 
others. It may put us at variance with 
a party or section of Christians in our 
own neighbourhood. But on the other 
hand, it enables us to look at all men as 
they are in the sight of God, not as they 
appear to human eye, separated and often 
interdicted from each other by lines of 
religious demarcation ; it divides us from 
the parts to unite us to the whole. That 
is a great help to religious communion. 
It does away with the supposed opposition 
of reason and faith. It throws us back 
on the conviction that religion is a per- 
sonal thing, in which certainty is to be 
slowly won and not assumed as the result 
of evidence or testimony. It places us, 
in some respects (though it be deemed a 
paradox to say so), more nearly in the 
position of the first Christians to whom 
the New Testament was not yet given, in 
whom the Gospel was a living word, not 
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yet embodied in forms or supported by 
ancient institutions. 

To those who may be alarmed 
at the element of mutability which 
the elevation of criticism to its due 
place in interpretation may seem 
to introduce into matters of faith, 
we would observe that this muta- 
bility can at most only affect the 
external forms and _ institutions 
here mentioned by Professor Jowett. 
Criticism is, in truth, a restorative 
and conservative power, tending 
continually more and more to lead 
us back to the primitive under- 
standing of the Scriptures, Nor 
should its results be deemed in any 
way derogatory to the authors of 
those forms and institutions which 
it may appear to call in question. 
They raised their defences against 
the foes of their own day, and the 
Christian world will always be 

teful for their work. But it 
oes not follow that the same de- 
fences will be requisite or suitable 
in all subsequent ages. Thecreeds 
and confessions which served well 
as swaddling-bands for infant faith 
at any great epoch, become at a 
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later period mere fetters on the 
freedom wherewith Christ came to 
make man free. The religion of 
the Gospel is not to be crystallized 
like the civilization of China. The 
volume which we have thus inade- 
quately noticed, at once embodies 
a practical protest against all 
theories of that kind, and points 
out the way to a truer and safer 
system. Theo only change which it 
favours is one like that we now see 
going forward in so many of our 
ancient churches, where the white- 
wash and plaster of a former age 
are being stripped off to show once 
more the marble and granite of 
the original builders. No one fears 
that this change endangers the sta- 
bility of the structure. No one 
need fear that the worship and 
faith to which that structure is 
dedicated, will be in any degree 
jeopardized by changes like those 
advocated in these Essays and 
Reviews, 
Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day and cease to be ; 

They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


W. D. W. 


AND TARES. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
A NEW PROFESSOR. 


MONG the trim buildings that 
nestled round the Oldchurch- 
close, and seemed to have caught 
an old-fashioned and venerable air 
from so distinguished a vicinity, 
was a bookseller’s and stationer’s 
shop, which was devoted almost 
exclusively to church matters, and 
greatly patronized by all the cathe- 
dral authorities. It was here that 
the Bishop got his charges printed, 
and the Dean his lecture to the 
Oldchurch Institute. A chastened 
air of intellectual propriety was 
breathed around; the literature 
that adorned its shelves was mostly 
of a heavily decorous description. 
Here, ranged in solemn order, stood 
the ‘ Parker Society’ sbooks—a per- 
fect phalanx of learned orthodoxy. 
Here glittered an unfailing aa 


of Lingerers in blue and gold. 
Over the door hung a large print 
of the late Bishop, still seeming to 
linger as presiding genius amid the 
scenes of his departed reign. Here 
it was naturally that the latest 
intelligence on any ecclesiastical 
affair was always to be had; and as 
Mrs, Baker, the little lady who 
administered its treasures, was a 
very chatty and agreeable sort of 
person,and had the interests of the 
church near her heart, a great 
many of our clerical friends used 
often to drop in to buy a new 
pamphlet or a stick of sealing-wax, 
and to hear the news, As the Dean 
was one morning concluding his 
purchases, Mrs, Baker said, with 
an air of mingled modesty and 
triumph, ‘ Here is a little thing we 
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have been bringing out, sir—very 
much run after indeed ; we flatter 
ourselves it is a most remarkab] 
good likeness’"—and she forthwit 
produced a photograph of Atherton. 

‘Ah, said the Dean, screwing up 
his eyes, ‘ very good indeed.” 

‘Is it not, sir?’ replied Mrs, 
Baker, who had herself got another 
in her hand, and was looking at it 
fondly with her head on one side. 
‘Dear man! Do you see, sir, he 
has got his hand upon the Lingerer, 
and is supposed to be just describ- 
ing the sunset on the Dead Sea? 

* Very touching indeed,’ said the 
Dean. 

‘Do you see, sir, how it has just 
caught that sweet expression that 
comes over his face every now and 
then in his best sermons? O, he’s 
a dear man indeed,’ continued Mrs. 
Baker, her enthusiasm getting too 
strong to content itself with inter- 
rogations; ‘and we so soon to lose 
him, too !’ 

‘Lose him? said the Dean, all 
astonishment, 

‘Bless me,’ cried Mrs. Baker, 
“you don’t mean to say you’ve not 
heard, sir; it’s in this morning’s 
Patriot, copied out of the Globe of 
last night; and she handed over 
the or and pointed to a para- 
graph which ran as follows :— We 
are enabled to state upon good 
authority that the Regius Profes- 
sorship of Religious Biography at 
the University of Oxford, recently 
vacated by the lamented demise of 
Dr. Hocuspocus, has been offered 
7 the Government to the Rev. 

oratio Atherton, B.C.L., who has 
for some time past held the living 
of St. Crossticks at Oldchurch, and 
has been conspicuous among the 
most laborious and eloquent of the 
parochial clergy. Mr. Atherton’s 
views are earnest but moderate,and 
his temper conciliatory. The ap- 
pointment, we are sure, will be 
regarded with satisfaction both at 
the University and by the country 
at large.’ 

The Dean read it through without 
the slightest expression. ‘Might I 
ask you,’ he said, when he came to 
the end, ‘to put up one of the 
paete for me? Five shil- 

ings, think you said? Good day, 
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Mrs. Baker’—and the Dean carried 
off the future Professor in his 
cket, revolving mighty things in 

is breast. 

The Professorship of Religious 
Biography was an uncommonly 
good thing. itgaveastudious man 
a pleasant scope for reading, and a 
sufficiency of learned leisure. It 
gave an ambitious man a good op- 
portunity of taking a prominent 
position. The last two Professors 
preceding Dr. Hocuspocus had been 
made bishops. There was a prestige 
and dignity, and at the same time 
a practical utility about it, that the 
Dean would have enjoyed of all 
things. He could not but grudge 
it to Atherton. Apart from any 
personal consideration, it was pro- 
voking to think of the rubbish he 
would talk, and the contempt into 
which he would bring an important 
office. Learning and religion 
seemed alike insulted by the pro- 
motion of an ignorant charlatan. 
All the prizes of life are depre- 
ciated when one is foolishly 
bestowed. Success itself seems 
scarcely worth winning when it 
has to be shared with blockheads 
and pretenders. 

The Dean walked along, gradually 
working himself into a passion. In 
the middle of the High-street he 
met the Duchess, and though quite 
disinclined to be sociable, he was 
too late to escape with politeness, 
and appeared at her carriage-win- 
dow with the utmost amuability 
depicted in every feature of his 
countenance, 

‘Iam so pleased,’ she said, ‘about 
the newappointment. Mr. Atherton 
will be invaluable at Oxford.’ 

‘Dr. Hocuspocus was a sad loss,’ 
said the Dean, with a subdued 
groan, ‘My fears are about Mr. 
Atherton’s age. To handle other 
people’s biographies successfully a 
man ought first to have one of his 
own ; whereas the new Professor is 
a mere lad, and knows no more 
about religious history than one of 
your Grace’s footmen, However, 
all that will no doubt improve.’ 

‘Of course it will, said the 
Duchess, who was in far too good 
spirits to be disconcerted by the 
Dean’s suggestions, ‘Mr. Pitt, you 
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know, was prime minister at three- 
and-twenty.’ 

‘Ah, said the Dean, as if sud- 
denly convinced, ‘ Well, lam sure 
Mr. Atherton has my heartiest good 
wishes ! 

‘And mine,’ cried the Duchess. 
‘I took the greatest trouble about 
the matter, and so did the Duke 
and now we feel it quite a personal 
achievement. I never should have 
managed it, after all, but from what 
_ told me one evening at the 

eanery, I was able to speak so 
much more confidently in urging 
Mr. Atherton on Lord Ascott as 
my particular favourite. Lord 
Ascott, you know, attaches so much 
importance to your opinion, and I 
told him how favourably you had 
spoken of Mr. Atherton’s book, and 
how entirely you disapproved of 
the attacks of his critics. Lord 
Ascott, I found, had read them, and 
was violently prejudiced. Iwas so 
glad to be able to quote you. It 
was of course unanswerable,’ 

‘I am delighted to have contri- 
buted to any object which your 
Grace had in view, I am sure,’ said 
the Dean; ‘delighted.’ And yet 
somehow or other he did not quite 
look so. 

‘It was so fortunate,’ continued 
the Duchess, confidentially, think- 
ing that she would gratify the 
Dean by showing how much he had 
had to do with procuring the ap- 

ointment. ‘I was able to stop 

ord Ascott at once by telling him 
what nonsense you thought the re- 
view, and how completely above 
such criticism you considered Mr. 
Atherton to be. And I took the 
trouble of getting a Shakspeare 
and looking out that capital quota- 
tion of yours out of Macbeth, about 
the falcon and the owl, which was 
SO very apropos: it struck Lord 
Ascott amazingly, I assure you.’ 

‘Nowonder, ejaculated the Dean, 
nearly petrified by the Duchess’s 
revelations; ‘I congratulate your 
Grace, and the Church, and Uni- 
versity, most sincerely.’ 

‘It certainly is most gratifying, 
indeed,’ said the lady, as she drove 
off, leaving the Dean in the middle 
of the street grinding his teeth in 
a frenzy of annoyance. If only 
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Rachel could have seen the heavy 
penalty which her persecutor had 
now to pay for his evening’s amuse- 
ment at her expense! 

No one, however, was destined 
to see it. The Dean walked quietly 
home, locked himself into his study, 
and produced the photograph. 
There it lay before him, smirking, 
handsome, vapid—that sleek ani- 
mal-like cheek, those great mean- 
ingless eyes, that complacent 
mouth, that carefully disposed hair, 
fit only for a barber’s block! The 
Dean looked, and his black soul 
swelled within him ; he took up a 
huge magnum bonum with which 
he generally ruled the Cathedral 
account-books, deliberately filled it 
with ink, and then—(I declare that 
nothing but the most imperative 
sense of historical obligation should 
induce me to divulge this)—he 
forthwith set to work on the un- 
offending portrait. 

‘You a Regius Professor! he 
cried, drawing a large pair of don- 
key’s ears in place of the human 
appendages which appeared in the 
Pp otograph. ‘I should like to 

now what religious biography you 
can pretend to lecture about, except 
the half dozen old women you have 
frightened into spasms with your 
trumpery rodomontade, and the 
foolish girls who fall in love with 
your nasty face!’ The portrait, 
with the donkey’s ears erect, still 
stared at him, blandly smiling, and 
more provokingly affable than ever. 

It was too much for human en- 
durance. The Dean filled his pen. 

‘Dunce!’ he said, stabbing his 
pen into the right eye ; ‘idiot !— 
(stab, stab.) ‘Ignoramus! Canting, 
twaddling, tuft-hunting! Imbecile, 
presumptuous’ —splutter, splutter.) 

The Dean had accompanied each 
of these refreshing epithets with a 
stab, and at ‘presumptuous’ his 
weapon had gone right through the 
cheek and sional the unconscious 
victim to the desk, and there it 
stuck. The Dean’s apostrophe ne- 
cessarily came to a pause; he had 
‘unpacked his heart with words, 
and he felt much relieved by the 

rocess. His vexation was past. 
t was excessively annoying to on 
certainly, to have a man whom he 
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felt to be so entirely his inferior 
passed up before him to the very 
post he would have liked himself 
and then to be told that he had 
been the means of the elevation. 

‘The Church! he exclaimed, as 
he walked fanning himself up and 
down his study, ‘the Church will 
go to the dogs, I verily believe, if 
they go on making appointments 
in this way. It is downright suici- 
dal, However, if the public like 
dunces, they pay for it, and they 
have a right to have what they like. 
Old Hocuspocus was perhaps not 
brilliant ; still, he was at any rate 
decent. But Atherton! Well,’ he 
exclaimed, as he wrenched out the 
magnum bonum, and crunched up 
the bespattered picture, ‘ well, it 
is an old story: Populus vult de- 
cupi et decipiatur.’ The reader will 
agree with me that the Dean had 
never spent five shillings to more 
advantage than in his morning’s 
purchase, 

He was not, however, going to be 
ill-tempered about it any more; 
why should he? Atherton was no 
worse than many others; and jea- 
lousy not only wicked, but foolish! 
‘T will goand congratulate him my- 
self” thought the Dean ; and he was 
just about to execute this courteous 
design when there was a knock at 
the door, and a servant announced 
that the Professor-elect was in the 
drawing-room. The Dean went 
instantly to his visitor. 

‘Accept my hearty congratula- 
tions! he cried, as Atherton, radi- 
ant and excited, rose to meet him: 
‘I heard the news only an hour 
ago, and had a little matter to 
settle at home first, or I should 
have been with you before now ! 

Atherton was a good deal upset 
by his sudden influx of prosperity ; 
a mind of no real stability, and 
carrying for ballast only the current 
opinions of men about itself, 
must needs find its whole equi- 
librium disturbed by any important 
change of outward circumstances ; 
and the new Professor had alread 
begun to believe himself a a 
open man than he had last night, 

is promotion seemed quite natu- 
ral, the proper reward of his tran- 
scendent merits ; the Government, 
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he felt, could not refuse to acknow- 
ledge his popularity; for though 
the reviews reviled it, his book had 
had a great run, and his church 
was always crowded. The Dean 
would have been more likely than 
any one else to awe him into pro- 
priety ; but even now, try as he 
would, he could not help giving 
himself airs and talking nonsense, 

‘I am sure,’ he said, as the 
talked over his destined office, ‘ 
have not truckled to the Govern- 
ment or made _ for the appoint- 
ment. I have been out-spoken 
enough. The Duchess knows my 
——— about the Hottentot Dis- 
abilities Bill; and only the last 
time I was at Bumblebee Hall I 
remember using these very words: 
“Lord Buzzington,” I said, “the 
sky is dark and the horizon is 
threatening ;” and Lord Buzzington 
said he thought it was. I must do 
the Government the justice to say 
that they cannot have imagined 
they were buying a partisan.’ 

‘Call it conciliating an ally,’ said 
the Dean, laughing; ‘it sounds 
better. But come, now, do not 
pledge yourself rashly. You will 
go with your party, of course, If 
they make you a bishop you will 
have to put up with the Hottentots.’ 

‘Never!’ cried Atherton; ‘I am 
resolved as well as the Govern- 
ment.’ 

‘ Well, answered the Dean, with 
an unperceived sneer, ‘I dare say 
you will some day see your way to 
getting over the difficulty. “Avec 
cette sauce on mangerait son pére ;” 
and I daresay you will make shift 
to swallow a Hottentot, if you are 
allowed to do it in lawn sleeves.’ 

‘I do not, replied Atherton; ‘I 
never have professed to sympathize 
on all points with the Government.’ 

‘Well, said the Dean, ‘there are 
some of theit proceedings which I 
am sure I deplore sincerely enough.’ 

‘Still,” said the other, ‘though 
one does not entirely approve of 
the men, one may still be honest in 
generally supporting the policy; 
Providence often uses very base 
means to work out great ends!’ 

The Dean glanced up to see 
whether Atherton looked drunk or 
not; and finding that he did not, 
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concluded that his head was wan- 
dering. 

‘No one can view the Ministry 
with a less partial eye than I do,’ 
continued Atherton, committing 
himself more and more as he 
warmed into his subject: ‘some 
members of it I positively protest 
against! Just look at Lord Atro- 
cious’s reputation! No one can 
deplore it more than myself, but 
that is not to prevent my looking 
at him as a prudential instrument 
for some good purpose.’ 

‘ For your appointment possibly, 
blandly suggested the Dean; but 
Atherton was too far gone to be in- 
terrupted. ‘ Whatis it we read?’ he 
said. ‘Not many wise, not many 
great ones are called; the fools of 
this world are sometimes chosen to 
confound the wise.’ 

“Yes, they are !’ emphatically re- 
joined the Dean, whose patience 
was at last fairly exhausted, ‘I ad- 
vise you to preach on that for your 
first university sermon: and I dare 
say some good-natured reviewer 
will give a pleasant account of it 
in the next morning’s Chanticleer. 
But there is the bell; let us go 
down and have some luncheon. 


We must take good care of you for 
the little time you will be left to 


us. And the Dean opened the 
door and waved Atherton out with 
such unutterable suavity and friend- 
ship, that though he had felt rather 
angry and frightened a moment 
before, he speedily abandoned his 
suspicions, and proceeded to do 
justice to the Dean’s hospitalit 

with all the heartiness an a 
will in the world, 


CHAPTER XXTIL 
L’AMOUR EST MORT, 


Rex’s career throughout the 
spring had not, it must be confessed, 
been all that an anxious mother-in- 
law might have thought befitting 
the future protector of her daugh- 
ter’s felicity. He resented the half- 

itying consideration with which 
Se fast friends were prepared to 
treat him, as a married man, and 
sometimes plunged all the deeper 
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into enjoyments which even pro- 
spective bachelors were more wise 
to leave untasted. His heart told 
him he was just as much a rake as 
ever; and to be decent as yet was 
only to be gratuitously hypocritical. 
Tarefield met him one evening, 
burst out laughing, and said that 
he was glad to hear he meant to 
die game, and not repent before the 
moment of execution. Rex had no 
thought of repentance, and was in 
no hurry to be executed. Then 
Ella seemed in no way to deserve, 
or to encourage any troublesome 
effort at amendment: in her way 
she was just as bad as he; he 
doubted whether she really loved 
and admired good even as much as 
he did, Her virtue was calculating, 
selfish, superficial ; it was virtue, 
but of the most uninteresting order. 
Once, in a sentimental moment, for 
Rex was always either repenting or 
sinning, he had begun to be confi- 
dential about theology : Ella’s com- 
monplace reply speedily chilled him 
back to his ordinary reserve. An- 
other time he had tried in vain to ex- 
cite her sympathy for a noble cause 
whose tragical failure had just then 
saddened men’s hearts, and roused 
him into serious thoughtfulness : 
Ella put it aside, smilingly indiffe- 
rent, and Rex that night was the 
noisiest sharer in a bad revel. The 
destined husband of such a woman 
need not be particular—had better 
not be particular. Somehow the 
future that lay before him seemed 
strangely impossible: detail after 
detail was discussed and settled, 
and yet he could realize it less than 
ever. Something or other, he did 
not much care what, would come— 
so a not unwelcome presentiment 
told him—to stand between him 
and the career which seemed al- 
ready his. His mood was rather 
desperate, and it showed itself in 
every action of his life. He played 
at his club as if money had ceased 
to have any appreciable importance. 
His friends declared that he had 
always a handful of loose sove- 
reigns to stake about or upon any- 
thing that his own or anybody 
else’s caprice happened to suggest. 
His betting-book, too, gradually 
began to wear a look that frightened 
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even himself whem he calculated 
what must happen in every case 
but one. His great, his only hope 
depended upon Tartarus’ success ; 
and as this seemed sufficiently pro- 
bable, he cheerfully accepted the 
exciting necessity of putting all his 
fortunes upon a single hazard, 
Wynne knew that he was goin 

wrong, and preached with the usu 

success of unwelcome advisers, 
Rex, however, was so far persuaded 
as to come and live with his moni- 
tor at the Temple, and so be half- 
way to his work in the morning, 
and always within reach of a ser- 
mon. The accounts which he gave 
of the intended movements of his 
family were by no means so ample 
or satisfactory as’) Wynne would 
have wished. They were still at 
Westborough. Rex was looking 
for a house for them in London, 
but weeks went by, and still they 
lingered. Rex said that his mother 
had not been very strong of late, 
and that the winter at the seaside 
had answered so thoroughly that 
she dreaded and delayed the 
change. But he expected them be- 


fore long. Wynne’s patience was 
sorely tried ; at last, however, one 


evening in the midst of a discussion 
about the approaching Derby, Rex 
easually announced that his. rela- 
tions had arrived. Wynne said he 
should hope to see them before long 
— When should he be likely to 
find them at home ? 

‘Come with me to-night to Lady 
Trumpeton’s, said Rex, ‘and we 
shall find them there. It is only a 
juvenile dance, so you must not ex- 
pect to find any partners over 
twelve ; and I do not suppose you 
would care whether they are twelve 
or twelve hundred,’ 

Wynne professed himself philo- 
sophically indifferent in the matter 
of age, and quite prepared for the 
expedition. An hour later the two 
men were making the best of their 
way up Lady Trumpeton’s crowded 
staircase. As they entered the 
-room Rachel was standing in the 
centre of a group of children, grand 
mistress of the games. One little 
creature, who had got wrong in the 
crowd, and had lost its place, clung 
to her hand with the quick instinct 
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of weakness in discerning a good 
—— Her face was radiant ; 
Wynne heard her clear laugh 
amidst the Babel of baby voices, 
She turned pale as he caught her 
eye in thedistance, and tried toseem 
unconscious of his presence; but 
she could scarcely conceal her agita- 
tion. It seemed a crowning wron 
that he should have the hardihoo 
again to meet her. All through 
the winter the dreadful suspicion 
had been ever present, weighing 
down her spirits: Ella’s letter had 
given it a horrible certainty. The 
sense of injury, brooded over in 
solitude, had deepened and inten- 
sified. All the while the liking, 
friendship, love—must: she call it 
that she scorned to acknowledge to 
herself—clung fast to her recollec- 
tion. She: struggled against it in 
vain. It seemed a disgraceful thing 
even to think of it. She resolved to 
cleanse her memory of it,.as of some 
dark stain. It was cruel, it was 
unmanly, that he' could bear to: in- 
flict upon her any further annoy- 
ance ; it was too bad if she was to 
be haunted by his presence, when 
her one wish was to forget him. 

She turned away from the diree- 
tion in which he was moving, but 
she felt a dreadful consciousness 
that he was approaching her. In 
another moment he stood at her 
side, Rachel's heart beat terribly, 
and: her strength seemed to be 
leaving her, as he began to speak, 
She made him a stately bow and 
passed away. Wynne stood still, 
chilled to the heart with wonder 
and.disappointment.. Imagination 
had often enough ere now described 
every detail of the interview, but 
never in such colours as these, 
Late on in the evening: he found 
her sitting alone, and determined 
to know the worst of his fate. 

‘Friendships soon die, 
Leslie,’ 

‘People kill them,’ said Rachel. 

‘The worst of murders,’ 

“The very worst, she answered, 
stubbornly. 

Then came a pause, and then 
Wynne’s pent-up storm burst. ‘I 
am doomed to be unfortunate,’ he 
said, bitterly. ‘I ought not to have 
forgotten it. Nothing has ever 
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gone right with me, and now it is 
the same, You first made me think 
life worth having. Your kindness 
was the keenest pleasure I ever 
tasted. I have lived ever since in 
remembering you. You have filled 
all my hopes. Hopes! God knows 
how l have hoped, and longed, and 
waited patiently; and. for what? 
Why to come here and have you 
kill me with angry looks and bitter 
words like these. I cannot under- 
stand it. I can hardly believe it.’ 

No answer but an impatient ges- 
ture. ‘What has happened since 
we met at Westborough? he con- 
tinued. 

‘Westborough !’ said Rachel, ‘how 
can you talk to me of it? Howdid 
it all end?—in something like dis- 
grace and shame; in all our plea- 
sant life being broken up; in my 
losing my dearest friend, and her 

rospects being marred and her 
ame tarnished, and I dare say her 
heart broken.’ 

a God! Miss Leslie. You 
surely do not suppose—— 

‘No, I do not, said Rachel, 
quickly. ‘Pray spare me explana- 
tions. But it is sufficiently humi- 
liating. You sinned against no 
roke all 
honour and truth. You tried to 
win the hearts of two people at 
once, and you were a traitor to 
both, and then you ask me to for- 
give it. Why, I could not forgive 
it in my own brother. Can you 
7 his doing it? Ican not. It 
would break my heart to think he 
could be half so base.’ 

Wynne stopped in embarrass- 
ment. Should he clear himself at 
the expense of Rex’s character 
when his character was worth so 
much? At any rate, would it not 
be better for Rex himself to do 


it? 

The doubt kept him silent for a 
moment. Rachel interpreted his 
hesitation for the worst. She was 
mad with indignation. 

‘Have you seen her since you 
met in the Park—do you bring me 
no message from her? she asked in 
cruel, desperate tones. 

This was too much for Wynne’s 
patience. ‘I have not seen her since 
we met in the Park, and I bring 


written law; but you 
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ou no message, Miss Leslie ; and 
i wish you good night.’ 

Rachel was left mistress of the 
field. 

If Wynne had doubted about 
telling the truth before, he was 
decided now. Charity made it 
difficult ; pride made it impossible. 
Rachel had been excessively wrong. 
She had been suspicious, untrusting, 
ungenerous, ynne had — 
right to feel himself aggrieve 
Infirmity, however, is not inva- 
riably altogether displeasing, and 
Rachel’s indiscretion had at any 
rate worn an imposing shape. How 
noble her anger looked! how her 
passion hurried her along! What 
eloquence in her unjust accusation ! 
What a vehement, fiery nature! 
What flashing eyes! What a beau- 
tiful attitude ! 

Wynne felt that he had never 
been really in love till to-night. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
FORTUNE'S SMILES AND FROWNS. 


Never had a Derby-day been 
more anxiously expected than the 
one which was now approaching. 
The sporting world was in a tumult, 
and all London was infected with 
the prevailing excitement. Tartarus 
had more than realized his friends’ 
expectations, His spring perform- 
ances had been admirable, and he 
and another horse, South African, 
stood out as the two undeniable 
favourites for the coming race, 
About these, opinions were divided. 
The backers of either were certain 
that they had made their fortunes, 
and gave any odds you liked to ask 
against the rest of the field, 
‘Monitor,’ the possession of whose 
tips(only half a crown), asadvertised 
in Bell’s Life, were to a young man 
of spirit and discretion only another 
form of so many thousands in the 
Three per Cents. ; ‘ Hic et ubique,’ 
who had named five winners the 
last season; ‘ Nestor, who had 
felt the legs and watched the gallo 
of every horse in the calendar—a. 
these and a host of other prophets, 
though of course expressing them- 
selves with a certain oracular in- 
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distinctness appropriate to the oc- 
casion, yet seemed to agree in 
thinking that the struggle lay be- 
tween these two and that the field 
would be nowhere. It wasa bright 
time for the fortunate people who 
had had the earliest intelligence of 
the turn which matters were to 
take, and had used their knowledge 
courageously. For once Rex seemed 
to have come in for a lucky 
stroke. What despairing faces the 
oor fellows wore who had given 
ong odds early in the year, and 
could not now get them off at any 
price! How poor Ensign Wiftles 
wished to goodness he had not 
given Leslie 20 to 1 against Tar- 
tarus the last October in £10 notes! 
Far into the night that despairing 
youth sat smoking gloomily at his 
club and listening with feverish 
anxiety for any fresh rumour that 
the evening might bring. But no, 
it brought no change; and at last 
Wiflles, after striving in vain to 
banish care with deep potations 
sought his melancholy couch an 
dreamt that Tartarus, with 20 to 1 
branded all over him, was winning 
Derbies all night across the coun- 
terpane which covered his restless 
limbs. Rex, too, went to bed in 
very different spirits. He came 
home boisterous and mirthful to 
chambers, and found Wynne still 
at work over his papers and not at 
all disposed to aaa patiently to 
interruption. Rex broke noisily 
into the room and tossed himself 
into the first arm-chair that came 
to hand. 

‘First something cool to drink,’ 
he cried; ‘next a weed, please ; 
then tell me what you are writin 
about and I'll help you. I fee 
quite prepared to 4 wise about 
any subject you please.’ 

* How very drunk you look,’ said 
Wynne. ‘Come out into the court 
and let me pump on your head, and 
then you shall go to bed quietly, 
and be fresh for to-morrow.’ 

* Ah,’ said Leslie, ‘it will be vic- 
tory or Westminster Abbey for me 
to-morrow, I can tell you; and if 
anything were to go wrong with 
Tartarus, it will be Westminster 
Abbey and no mistake, I 
have been a fool, Wynne. I 
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am afraid to think of it. I wont 
think of it. They say we are all 
right. By Jove, I hope we are. 
Just look here.’ And Rex pulled 
out his book and disclosed a for- 
midable array of bets on the next 
day’s event. 

e had never been so confidential 
before, and Wynne’s face grew 
darker and darker as he turned 
over page after page of the offend- 
ing volume and found what a fear- 
ful hazard his friend was running. 

‘Well, you are a fool, Rex. Why, 
you have been betting about it just 
as if it were a certainty.’ 

‘To be sure,’ cried Leslie, ‘Aut 
cita mors, aut victoria leta, If I 
win I shall pay my debts, start 
fair, and never bet any more. If I 
lose—well, you see, [ don’t mean 
to lose—anyhow, it is too late to 
preach or to repent. So, good night, 
old fellow. 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all. 


And as my desert is not small, and 
as Ido not fear my fate a bit, I 
like the venture. At the worst it 
is only going to the dogs rather 
faster than usual, and beggary 
would at any rate be a new 
sensation.’ 

‘Come, come,’ said Wynne, ‘ you 
are not so blasé as all that.’ 

‘No, said Rex. ‘I mean to win, 
of course,and you must come down 
with me and see the race.’ 

Rex lit a candle and went away 
singing to his bed-room; and 
Wynne, anxious and excited by the 
news he had just learned, worked 
on far into the night, endeavouring 
in vain to shake off the presentiment 
of an approaching catastrophe. 

* * - + 


Nine o’clock, and the morning of 
the Derby! You see at once there 
is something astir. There is alook 
about the people in the streets that 
tells you it is a holiday. Jones and 
Smith, who all the year round go 
to their desks in the City as regular 
as clockwork, this day, fortunate 
youths, bend their courses to the 
Surrey hills. Brown packs Mrs. 
Brown and Mrs. Brown’s sister and 
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two a into a tax-cart, for- 
gets the fall of sugar and the rise of 
the opposition shop over the way, 
and resolves to have a day of it. 
Jenkins and Tomkins, the luxurious 
rogues, like being comfortable, and 
are going down in a Hansom cab, 
with a green curtain to protect 
their delicate complexions. What 
a curvetting of grey posters in front 
of Messrs. Gobble and Munchet’s in 
Piccadilly, while raised pies and 
baskets of champagne are being laid 
in for the afternoon’s consumption! 
What a starting off of inviting- 
looking drags, their roofs covered 
with jocund guardsmen, the grooms 
stowed away with the food inside, 
ready to emerge at a moment's 
notice when anything goes wrong, 
as you may be quite sure something 
will when they come down the hill 
from the course after the race! 
What a talkative laughing crowd 
of military gentlemen outside the 
‘Tag and Bobtail, comparing notes 
and betting and hedging and enjoy- 
ing themselves immensely! Pre- 
sently Rex makes his appearance, 
all hilarity. 

“Take the odds against Tartarus, 
Rex, my boy, cries some one as he 
comes up. 

‘ All night,’ said Reginald, putting 
it down. ‘ In fifties ? 

‘Fifties be it, says his companion. 
‘Do you want a light? 

‘Thank you,’ said Rex. ‘By the 
way, I’ve not had any breakfast, 

et.’ 


: ‘Come here!’ shouts a voice in- 
a and Reginald passes in, betting 


freely with whomsoever he meets, 
among the rest noting down some 
heavy sums against several out- 
siders, one of whom especially, 
some insane fellows were obsti- 
nately resolute to stand by through 
thick and thin. However, if they 
chose to throw away their money 
that was no affair of Reginald’s, 
and did not the least interfere with 
his complete enjoyment of as hearty 
a breakfast as was devoured that 
morning in all London. 
. + ~ % 

We are on Epsom Heath. It is 
a quarter to three, and all the 
pent-up excitement of the day has 
reached its climax. Whata clatter 
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goes up from the t crowd into 
the clear summer sky. A hundred 
thousand people it seems, and all 
talking as fast as tongue can go. 
How the ring shout and gesticulate 
and grow = frantic in their 
eagerness. Every moment the ten- 
sion of nerve becomes greater. The 
mob presses close to the barriers, 
Nowhere could you screw in a 
single other body. The stands are 
a dense black mass, Everywhere 
wild excitement; everywhere eager 
eyes, hot brains; everywhere a mad 
Babel of frenzy-driven tongues! 
The bell rings ; the horses flash by, 
one by one, for their gallop. Here 
comes Tartarus, as much as his 
jockey can do to hold him, as 

e tosses his head about and 
bounds along with a wild spring, 
with great flakes of foam on his 
glossy coat. 

‘Isn't he a splendid fellow? cries 
Rex to his companion as they en- 
sconce themselves on the top of the 
drag and get ready their glasses to 
watch the proceedings. 

‘What astride! He looks mag- 
nificent, certainly !’ 

And so he did—a winner every 
inch of him! 

Louder, louder, rages the roar 
of tongues. Another bell and now 
they're off! No—a false start! No 
—no—there they go, that little 
patch of varied colours; what 
destinies hang upon it! A thousand 
wild hopes, dreadful disappoint- 
ments, blighted lives, broken hearts! 
And now they’re round the corner. 
The confused group grows large 
and distinct. Each cies and man 
becomes gradually perceptible. Here 
they come—nearer, nearer! What 
a maddening sound the thud of 
their hoofs is on the turf. The 
wild crash of vociferation thunders 
louder than ever. Another instant 
and they sweep past like an angry 
whirlwind ; and Rex, with a deep 
low oath, jumps down from the 
drag, drinks off a tumbler of 
champagne, wipes the great cold 
beads that cover his forehead, and 
walks away to the Grand Stand—a 
tuinedman! * * * # 

Just as he came up by the 
Marble Arch, Ella was coming 
out of the Park. Rex saw her, 
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beckoned to the coachman to stop, 
and got into the carriage. 

‘Why, Rex, what in the world 
is the matter? 

He looked so wild and haggard, 
it must be confessed that Ella 
might well be in consternation. 

‘I was on my way to you, he 
answered, ‘to tell you. My usual 
luck’s the matter, Ella ; I have lost 
a good deal of money this morning.’ 
Ella’s face darkened. ‘ How is 
that?’ she asked; ‘didn’t you 
promise papa you never would play 
any more, or bet, or anything of 
that sort? Did not I beg and entreat 
you not to— 

‘OQ! for goodness sake, don’t lec- 
ture me now, Ella; I came because 
there’s no one else in all London 
that I thought would be sorry for 
me, and goodness knows I want 
a little consolation.’ 

But Ella had none to give him: 
only a tempestuous flood of angry 
tears. 

‘It serves you right, Reginald ; 
you broke your word to do it. You 
are so provokingly foolish, too; 
you know you always lose.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Rex, ‘I know; I'm 
the unluckiest fellow in all London, 
and the most miserable.’ 

‘How much is it? said Ella, 
who always had a, keen eye to 
business ; ‘is it a great deal ? 

* Yes,’ he said, ‘a ruinous deal— 
a very great deal more than I can 
ever pay ; inshort—in short I came 
to wish you goodbye, dear, be- 
cause I'm afraid I shall have to go 
abroad.’ 

Ella looked at him in angry 
amazement ; not a spark of pity or 
love remained. hen they got 
home he followed her into the 
drawing-room. 

‘So,’ she said, ‘ this is the end,— 
you have ruined yourself, when 
you were no longer your own to 
ruin. You have not minded the 
sorrow I should have, and the dis- 
grace, I thought you did not care 
about me, Reginald: I have for a 
long while. You never loved me 
much, and it has grown less and 
less. You have not behaved as 
you should to me, ever! I loved 
you with all my heart, and you 
didn’t care about me, and laughed 
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at me with Rachel for being stupid. 
And this season you've almost de- 
serted me; other people are far 
kinder and politer, and more 
thoughtful. And what a position 
to put me in now—to have my 
match broken off because you're 
ruined at betting; what will peo- 
ple think of me? 

* Don’t be cruel, Ella ; God knows 
I feel it keenly enough. Don’t 

ress too hard on me; I've learnt a 
esson.’ 

‘You have learnt it too late,’ said 
Elia, through her passionate tears, 
‘onl I have learnt mine just in 
time. I don’t believe your repen- 
tance—I don’t believe in your pro- 
mises—I don’t trust, 1 don’t love 
you.” 

‘To turn against me now, said 
Rex, ‘ when I’m down and crushed. 
It’s unwomanly. Dearest love, 
forgive me once more.’ 

‘ Never !’ said Ella ; ‘I cannot.’ 

‘Never!’ said Rex, suddenly 
taking up his hat; ‘then goodbye, 
and the next man you jilt, choose a 
kinder moment for it than you 
have for me!’ 

As he went out at the door 
Captain Tarefield met him on the 
steps. He looked rather awkward, 
and stammered out something about 
the race. Rex gave him a meaning 
look and patted him on the 
shoulder, 

‘Le roi est mort,’ he said; ‘vive 
le roi.’ oO ee 

A night’s reflection rendered the 
aspect of Leslie's circumstances 
none the more cheerful. The more 
he looked, the less he liked it. The 
excitement of the catastrophe was 
over, and it began to weigh like 
lead upon him. He had plenty of 
time for reflection, for he could go 
to none of his: old haunts. He 
could not well show himself at the 
club, for all his friends knew of his 
loss, and, what was still more 
inconvenient, so did his creditors, 
He had seen Wynne once, and 
borrowed some money of him, to 
be paid probably, as he told him 
sbthe Greek balewde; bat bev aid 
not choose to go to him again, 
because he could scarcely help 
telling him his plans, and then 
they might reach his family, and 
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so get stopped. He hoped he 
might be well out of England 
before they heard of his misfortune. 
It would be terrible to encounter 
his mother’s stern upbraiding, her 
bitter disappointment, Rachel’s 
silent reproach; he would write 
from on board ship and tell them, 
not before he had taken some 
definite practical step towards 
righting his fallen fortunes. His 
plans, however, could not be settled 
at once, and meanwhile time hung 
terribly heavy on his hands. His 
rage with Ella, too, died down, 
and left him full of regrets. She 
had vexed him often, and at last 
proved signally the shallow selfish- 
ness of her nature, but still he 
could not help feeling tender about 
her. The old fondness crept over 
him again in his solitude. After 
all, and in spite of all, he had been 
her lover. He steeled his heart 
against her, and yet it grieved 
him. How could she bear to 
desert him just then, to throw him 
over so remorseless! , just when 
fortune turned her back and all 
the world was wrong with him! 
That ‘never’ rang in his ears dis- 
agreeably. The last woman’s words 
he was to take with him on his 
wanderings. It was cruel! 

Poor Rex put his head down on 
the table, and had a good cry over 
his troubles. 

Meanwhile summer was waning 
into autumn, and into more than 
autumnal heat. There had been 
no rain for weeks; the days were 
close and stifling; night seemed to 
bring no relief; the hot dry air 
hung like an immovable curtain 
over the doomed city. Morning 
after morning the sun rose in a 
cloudless sky, and blazed through 
the long day, beating down piti- 
lessly on the thirsting, suffering 
crowd. Men looked pale and 
feeble, and moved about quietly, 
making for a little shade. Day 
after day the great river flowed 
backward and forward with its 
deadly load, seething and steaming 
in the intense heat, so that those 
who stood on its banks turned 
away sick and faint at its poisonous 
exhalations. And then came news 
of: labourers at work in the fields 
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suddenly seized and going raging 
mad from the torment of heat, or 
of travellers falling sun-struck on 
some shadeless high road; and 
next, a rumour of strange deaths 
in some low suburbs, which soon 
grew into an alarm, and the alarm 
presently, as the list of victims 
daily increased, into a_ terrible 
certainty; and then at last men 
confessed to themselves, what they 
had been striving so hard to dis- 
believe—that death stood at the 
doorand knocked—that the destroy- 
ing angel had drawn his sword to 
smite, and that the curse of a great 
epidemic had fallen upon them. 

It was at this time that a messen- 
ger came one evening to Wynne’s 
chambers; he had been sent, he 
said, to find Mr. Leslie or Mr. 
Wynne, and to ask one of them to 
come and see a Westborough sailor, 
called Cook, down at the docks, 
who was very ill, and seeme 
dying. His companions were gone 
home, and there was no one in 
London belonging to him. Would 
Mr. Wynne come? 

In half an hour Wynne found 
himself at the house of which the 
messenger had told him. As he 
entered, the sick man turned his 
head feebly toward him, his gaunt 
face lighting up with a smile that 
made its emaciation look even 
more ghastly than before. It was 
Ned Cook. His great horny hand 
lay white and powerless on the 
coverlet, exhaustion in its every 
line. The huge bones stood out, 
and the knots of muscle, and the 
old marks of rough work ; it was 
massive strong, and yet one saw in 
a moment that he could barely 
move it. 

His sleeve was open; Wynne 
remembered the anchor tattooed on 
his arm, and thought of the many 
good sails they had had together. 

It was a pitiful thing to see; it 
was worse when he spoke. His 
voice was hollow and broken, each 
word seemed to cost him an effort. 

‘I thought you'd come, Mr. 
Wynne,’ he said ; ‘I’ve been very 
bad, sir, very near dead. How is 
Mr. Reginald ? 

By degrees his story came out. 

‘You remember the Mary Anne 
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schooner, her that lay so long in 
the harbour after the storm down at 
Westborough last summer: they 
had not hands enough, and I and 
two others came along with them 
to bring her up to London; I did 
not like the job from the first, and 
when we got into the river the air 
seemed downright like hot poison, 
and the next day I was seized with 
the disease, and that’s a week yes- 
terday ; and last night I lay awake, 
and was thinking i might not get 
back to Westborough, and then I 
remembered you down there, and 
Mr. Reginald, and Miss Rachel, 
and ,80 I made bold to send to 
ou. 

‘T should think so,’ said Wynne; 
‘why didn’t you send before ? 

‘I kept thinking each day I 
should be better, and this is a 
poor place to ask you to; but my 
mates had gone back, and I was 
lonely, and got thinking about my 
wife, and how she’d take it, poor 
thing, if the worst happened, and 
that’s an awkward sort of thing, 
sir, to be all alone and think 
about.’ 

Poor Cook’s eyes were brimming, 
half with sentiment, half from 
sheer weakness ; excessive exhaus- 
tion apparently had well nigh done 
its work, 

‘Come, come,’ said Wynne, ‘ you 
must keep up your heart. You'll 
be all right in a few days, and 
back to Westborough in time for 
the herrings, you'll see. Do you 
want to drink? 

He held the cup to Cook’s lips, 
the sick man’s grateful eye watch- 
ing him as he drank. 

And so Wynne was forthwith 
installed as chief friend in that 
sick room, and each day went down 
to the docks to see how the other 
got on. 

There is no knowing what one 
can do till one tries; Wynne was 
taken by surprise to find himself 
growing into a capital nurse. The 
skill with which he mixed coolin 
drinks, and arranged pillows, an 
invented new ways for easing the 
invalid’s aching limbs, constantly 
excited Cook’s unbounded admira- 
tion. 

‘To be sure, Mr. Wynne, you do 
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it like any woman,’ was the climax 
of compliment with which he one 
day honoured some arrangement 
which the other had devised. 

As he got stronger they had 
long chats together; Cook grew 
very communicative, and gradually 
let out what evidently was most 
present to his thoughts. He had 
at first insisted on his illness being 
kept a secret from his wife, but 
when the danger diminished, 
Wynne was promoted to the con- 
fidential position of amanuensis, 
and not a few tender epistles were 
forthwith dictated and despatched 
from the unlettered Ulysses to the 
absent and anxious Penelope. 
Cook’s education, except in sea 
matters, had been of a very frag- 
mentary description, and his views 
as to grammar were entirely uncon- 
ventional, but the matter was far 
too good for any one to find fault 
with the medium in which it was 
conveyed. Good wives, too, are 
but indifferent critics; and the 
letters were no doubt devoured 
with quite as much eagerness and 
delight as though a Chesterfield 
had rounded their periods into ele- 
gance, or a Walpole crammed 
them with the most fashionable 
scandal and the neatest bons 
mots, The necessities of the 
case induced an intimacy and 
unreserve which weakness finds 
so congenial a relief, and Cook 
by degrees got over his modesty 
sufficiently to allow of his sound- 
ing the praises of his household to 
his new companion. How his wife 
had been the prettiest girl in West- 
borough, and was by universal con- 
sent the best of wives and mothers 
—how his little girl had been pub- 
licly patted on the head by the 
Archdeacon in approval of her vir- 
tues, and could say hymns and 
pots in a manner that fairly passed 

er father’s comprehension—how 
his eldest boy, scarcely yet breeched, 
always insisted on going to sea 
with the men, and showed so much 
En in rough weather as to make 
tim the general pet of all the crews, 
and a model for a whole generation 
of fishing-lads ;—all this and a great 
many other domestic details were 
duly recounted with all the sin- 
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cerity of connubial and paternal 
admiration, and listened to with a 
eat deal more interest than the 
earer himself would have before- 
hand conceived possible. 

‘That night,’ said Cook, ‘ before 
you came to see me,I could not 
sleep for thinking how it would be 
for them if I never got back. If I 
died, sir, I should not like her to 
hear of it chance-wise. You would 
write and tell her, wouldn’t you? 

‘ Of course I would,’ said Wynne. 
‘But you must not talk like that: 
why, I think you are getting well 
as fast as a man need wi In 
another week or so you'll be going 
back yourself to show them you are 
all right. Why, you look twice 
the man you did the other day.’ 

‘You do me good, Mr. Wynne. 
I can talk to you, you see, and my 
thoughts don’t weigh on my mind 
so. <A few days later Wynne found 
the sick man sitting up. 

‘Try if you can’t walk,’ he said. 

Wynne held his arm and helped 
the tottering giant across the room. 
It was not far, certainly, but the 
undertaking occupied some time,and 
interested both of them a great deal ; 
and when they got to the window, 
though the chimney-stacks were 
plentiful and the horizon was some- 
what confined, still there was the 
clear sky, with here and there a 
pigeon whirling in it, and a kite fiut- 
tering up from some neighbouring 
court, and voices of men and women, 
and shouts of children ; and poor 
Cook leaned his head out and drank 
it all in in an ecstasy of satisfaction. 

‘I believe youre right, Mr. 
Wynne ; I shall go back to them 
myself.’ 

And so he did: a few days later 
Wynne appeared at his lodging 
with a strange parcel, of which he 
seemed half ashamed. 

‘Look here, he said, ‘ you're to 
blow this up with air, and it will 
make you a good soft seat, and 
keep your back from aching on the 
journey down.’ 

And so, fortified with his air- 
cushion, Cook at last set off for his 
home, and Wynne went back to his, 
somehow missing his companion 
terribly, and feeling his chambers 
a more lonely abode than ever, It 
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troubled him to hear no news of 
Reginald. Whatever that might be, 
it would probably do something to 
clear away the mistake under which 
his sister had so long been labour- 
ing, and which Wynne could 
scarcely bear either to leave unex- 
plained, or to remove at the cost of 
such terrible suffering as its dis- 
covery must involve. To have told 
Rex before would of course have 
been equivalent to telling her, as 
common honour must have com- 
elled him to an immediate acknow- 
edgment of the offence which was 
attributed to his friend. Wynne 
had hesitated to do it, and yet the 
strictest chivalry could not require 
that the truth should be perma- 
nently concealed: it was Rachel’s 
right as much as his own that her 
misjudgment should be corrected, 
and that at once. There was some 
comfort, then, in matters having 
taken a turn which, however other- 
wise unfortunate, yet gave a likeli- 
hood of a speedy discovery, for 
which Wynne should be in no wise 
responsible. He resolved at last to 
write and tell Robert to come to 
him. Something seemed to weigh 
down his spirits, paralyse his 
strength, and weaken his nerve. 
His mind was confused, and a sort 
of dreaminess took possession of 
him—not the pleasant, easy dreami- 
ness of idle health, but restless, 
awful, bewildering. On the mor- 
row he scarcely cared to move all 
day, lay languidly on his sofa, and 
wondered what could make him so 


lazy. 
"The third day he knew only too 
well. 
CHAPTER XXV. 
THE OLD LOVE. 


Rex resolved upon one farewell 
visit at least before he left Eng- 
land. Now that his engagement 
was at an end, his promise to his 
mother not to visit Grace seemed 


no longer binding. He longed for 
a friend, and she was just the most 
congenial friend for his present 
mood, It would never occur to 
her, he knew, to question the pro- 
priety or the wisdom of the pro- 
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ceedings that had just come to so 
aaa an end; she would look 
upon his loss as simply a misfor- 
tune, and her sympathy would be 
unalloyed by any element of re- 
proof, She was quite incapable of 
giving good advice, or taking any 
other than a sentimental view of 
her neighbours’ affairs, It was a 
relief to be safe from a lecture, for 
Rex felt strongly enough that his 
present plight offered an occasion 
for pointing a moral as to rashness 
and extravagance, which no moralist 
would be self-denying enough to 
forego. 

As he thought of seeing her once 
more, his eagerness for the visit 
became strangely vehement. At 
first it was a whim—it soon grew 
to a passion. It seemed the one 
bright thing within his reach, and 
he caught at it almost with despe- 
ration. There was an intimacy 
between them, undefinable, unac- 
countable, but which in his present 
solitude seemed to promise the 
most exquisite satisfaction. In 
some ways he could be far more 
familiar with her than with Ella, 
or even with Rachel. The fibre of 
her character so exactly fitted his. 
He could tell her his troubles with 
more unreserve. His sister’s nature 
was too high, too fastidiously con- 
scientious, too inflexibly good, for 
Rex to be always certain of her 
sympathy. Her common sense 
was too strong not to rebel at his 
follies. Her taste was too delicate 
to hold fellowship with any ap- 
proach to crime. She seemed un- 
conscious of the temptations which 
were for ever swaying his life this 
way or that. A compromise with 
wrong, the slightest deflection from 
known duty, would never present 
itself to her as a possibility. Rex 
admired her goodness, and yet he 
dreaded it. It was like a distant 
snow summit, where no footstep 
has ever sullied the glittering sur- 
sane unapproachable, and 
icy cold. Often he had been 
startled to see how a thoughtless 
word, a rash confession, had seemed 
to shock her. Grace was a far 
fitter confidante for a story like 
that which he had now to tell. 
He felt essentially unheroic, rather 
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provoked at his luck than repen- 
tant for his weakness; and though 
he chose to believe himself ill-used, 
very much the lighter-hgarted for 
the newly-acquired freedom which 
his dismissal had brought him. 
He felt half ashamed of the excite- 
ment and high spirits in which he 
set off on his expedition. Grace 
did not disappoint his hopes. His 
arrival took her off her guard, but 
surprise never threw itself into a 
prettier attitude. Her manner was 
constrained, but it was the most 
becoming embarrassment. She 
blushed as he spoke of Rachel, and 
a great wave of tears gathered from 
their neighbouring fount, and hung 
trembling above her long, soft eye- 
lashes, as they went back to the 
scenes of the departed summer. 
She smiled the most sentimental 
of lachrymose smiles, and Rex 
was in no iron mood to resist the 
pathos of so touching a spectacle. 
One’s grandsire cut in alabaster 
could scarcely have looked on un- 
moved: impetuous youth, hot flesh 
and blood, naturally succumbed at 
once, , 

‘T am come,’ he said, ‘to confess 
and be absolved. I am going half- 
way round the world, and want to 
have your forgiveness to take with 
me to Australia.’ 

‘ Australia!’ cried Grace, opening 
her eyes in astonishment. ‘ What 
has happened?’ 

‘The wicked fairy who takes 
care of me,’ said Rex, ‘has played 
me another cruel trick ;’ and then 
he told her about the Derby, and 
Grace dashed her delicate little 
hand down with an impatient 
gesture when she heard how Tar- 
tarus had suddenly failed in the 
few last strides of the race, and 
how Rex had been within half a 
neck of making his fortune. 

‘I should have died with dis- 
appointment, she said; and Rex 
quite loved her for taking that 
view only of the catastrophe. 
‘ And so you must go to Australia? 
I am so sorry for you.’ 

‘It does not sound very amusing, 
does it? But I shall be glad to be 
off, it’s too lonely here. Except 
Wynne, I have not seen a friend 
since it happened,’ 
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‘No?’ said Grace, pretending to 
herself that she was not longing 
to know what part Ella Bathurst 
had taken in the proceeding. 

‘False friends leave us in bad 
times, you know, and nothing per- 
haps is a misfortune that helps us 
to be rid of them.’ 

Grace knew what he meant, and 
the hope she had so long been 
striving to extinguish burnt as 
high as ever. Through what 
troubles could not she have loved 
him! what dark times but would 
be bright in his company! How 
doubly worthy of love, now that 
he was in trouble. Ella had 
never deserved him. What right 
had Mrs, Leslie to sacrifice her for 
such a worthless rival? How cruel 
to try to crush out a true love. 
How well that the cruelty should 
have proved not even expedient. 

Rex perhaps traced something of 
her thoughts in her brightening 
eye and excited air. The conver- 
sation at any rate took a confiden- 
tial turn; a more indulgent sprite 
than once before watched over the 
interview, and guarded it from un- 
welcome intrusion or inappropriate 
listeners. It came smoothly and 
safely to a close. That evening 
Grace surprised her aunt by her 
unusual cheerfulness, and Rex 
went to bed with the conviction 
that a sudden insolvency was not, 
after all, in some cases, without 
its elements of consolation. 

Meanwhile the equanimity of his 
relations was far less easily restored, 
He had determined, and the well- 
trained selfishness of his character 
made it an easy task, to banish 
them from his thoughts. If cheer- 
fulness were his object, it was 

uite as well that he should do so. 

hey had heard of his trouble only 
by rumour. Wynne had written, 
in answer to a letter of Mrs. 
Leslie’s, to tell her all he knew. 
Ella had confirmed the story to 
Rachel. Beyond the fact of his 
ruin, they could’ learn nothing. 
The uncertainty and suspense, the 
acknowledged disgrace, the shame- 
ful notoriety, the cruel overthrow 
of every hope about her brother, 
seemed a burthen almost insup- 
portable to Rachel’s spirit, already 
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so grievously wounded. Her inter- 
view with Wynne had stirred the 
very depths of her nature, and the 
recollection of it threw her con- 
stantly into a fever of excitement, 
And now one calamity had followed 
upon another. Everything seemed 
to be proved and found wanting. 
Was there, she thought, any real 
good in life? First, the illusion 
of a pure and ennobling love 
destroyed, the cup of perfect friend- 
ship dashed from her lips, and now 
a brother miserably and shamefully 
lost. Why was one born to be the 
mockery of so many failures, to be 
tantalized awhile with such phan- 
toms of enjoyment, and then left 
in all the keener suffering of dis- 
covery and despair? Was this the 
existence that people said was, 
after all, a happy one? was heaven 
itself merciful, in whose schemes 
such miseries as these could find a 
place? Intense agitation, acting 
unceasingly upon a vehement 
nature, before long wrought out 
its natural result. Excitement 

assed into a morbid nervousness. 

er senses, Rachel felt more and 
more, were no longer faithful in- 
terpreters from the outer world, 
Memory and feeling seemed hope- 
lessly confused. Voices that she 
knew existed only in recollection 
sounded in her ears as distinctly 
as if actually spoken. The clear 
outline of the real and unreal 
seemed faint and confused. She 
was much alone, and regret peopled 
her solitude with images too vivid 
for dream-land. The spectral world, 
generally so far away, grew close 
about her, and seemed to cast its 
deep shadow over her being. 
Rachel had not strength to resist, 
scarcely to regret, as the deep cur- 
rent of feeling hurried her irresis- 
tibly along. Whither was it to 
bear her? To this, at last—that as 
the last twilight of a long, weary 
summer day was dying out—the 
form of him from whom she had 
parted so angrily, whom she strove 
to fancy she had banished so com- 
pletely, entered, or seemed to enter, 
silently at her door, sat once more 
by her side, the same, and yet not 
the same—the same in purity, good- 
ness, honour; for all the miserable 
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after-story seemed suddenly can- 
celled, all that was base or un- 
truthful never could have been. 
The stain that had blackened his 
good faith had died away, and left 
him more than ever worthy of 
devotion, the only rightful claim- 
ant of her heart's worship; and 
yet not the same, because—a horror 
fell upon Rachel as the reason 
flashed into her mind—was it, 
could it be, that she was looking 
upon him now for the last time? 
Of what new crisis in her fate 
might not this unsubstantial mes- 
senger bear the tidings? Thetruth 
at any rate should now at least, 
now perhaps once for all, be fully 
spoken. ‘ Yes,’ she said, and it was 
relief to tell it even to the creature 
of her own imagination—‘ yes, God 
knows it—I loved you—I do love 
you with all my heart,’ 

» * . + * 

At last suspense was ended. 

A letter came from Reginald to 
his mother. He was improved by 
his troubles, as it seemed; its lan- 
guage was affectionate and manly, 
full of courage and good resolu- 
tions. It wasdated from on board 


ae; they were on their way to 
Sydney. 


y 

‘Who are “they”? Rachel asked, 
as she read it over Mrs, Leslie’s 
shoulder. 

Everybody, Rex said, had been 
wonderfully kind; several men had 
written, like good fellows as they 
were, and told him not to mind 
about the bets—they considered 
them off; and one of them, the 
son of an Australian merchant, 
had got him an employment for 
his father’s house out there, in 
which he was sure he could do 
well, and which would bring him 
enough to live on for the present, 
and increase by degrees. ynne, 
always true, had lent him the 
money for his outfit, Then came 
the part of the letter which he evi- 
dently shrunk from, and staved off 
while he could. 

‘You wonder, it said, ‘why I 
speak of “we”: it is my wife, dear 
mother. I could not leave her 
behind. We were married the day 
before I sailed. I kept my pro- 
mise to you, and never saw her 
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till after my trouble. But I got 
to love her more for struggling 
against it. I never could have 
stood by the old plan, or have 
been anything but wicked and un- 
happy with any one else. I have 
my best, my only true companion 
in my darling Grace.’ 

‘Grace!’ said Rachel, turning 
pale, and moving suddenly away 
to the sofa; ‘Grace!’ she could 
read no more, and sat still, as if 

aralysed by the word, looking at 
or mother as she read on, and 
still muttering to herself, as if 
she could scarcely realize ‘it, 
* Grace!’ 

A note, too, had come for Robert 
from Wynne; it had been sent to 
Oxford, and had waited there some 
days before it was sent on to them 
in London. It sounded rather low. 
He felt dull alone in chambers 
and was very poorly, and could 
not get about; the weather so 
oppressively hot. Would Robert 
come and see him, and have a talk 
about Rex’s affairs? 

‘Would I not?’ cried Robert. 
‘Let us make him come to us here. 
T have not seen him for an age. I 
don’t suppose he will come, though.’ 

‘Shall I write and invite him?’ 
said Rachel. 

‘You?’ said Robert, surprised; 
‘yes, do! Write your commands 
and I will be your messenger, an 
bring him back in the afternoon.’ 

Rachel went off hurriedly to her 
room, and presently sent the 
note down by a messenger. She 
could not trust herself in public 
again. Her excitement was almost 
too much to bear. If she had fol- 
lowed her natural impulse, she 
would have liked to rush off and 
throw herself at Wynne’s feet, and 
earn forgiveness by the intensity 
of repentance; but to sit still and 
wait—thank God, not for long, but 
still it was torture. Robert was 
to be back at five, and meanwhile, 
how to spend it? how to endure 
those mad hours of anxiety that 

lunged, and tossed, and hurried 
= along on their wild current? 
How, indeed ? 

Robert, however, came back be- 
fore five; Rachel heard his step 
outside ; her breath seemed almost 

s 
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to stop; every beat of her heart 
shook her whole frame; each mo- 
ment that brought him to her pre- 
sence was an eternity of expecta- 
tion. 

Robert, however, came into the 
room alone, nervous and grave, 
with the air of one who has suf- 
fered some terrible shock. He had 
Rachel’s letter in his hand, and 
walked silently up to her and gave 
it back. Then he sat down, covered 
his face with his hands, and burst 
out crying. She longed to ask, but 
dared not speak. At last, Robert, 
as best he could, told her his heavy 
tidings, 

Rachel rushed up-stairs. The 
children were playing in the hall 
as she swept unheeding past them. 

‘Did you see how white Rachel 
looked? one of them asked, ‘like 
marble—what is the matter, I won- 
der ? 

No one but Rachel ever knew 
quite all that was-the matter ; but 
every one presently learnt Robert’s 
bad news; how he had gone to the 
old chambers, and met strange 
faces on the stairs, and felt a gene- 
ral air of stillness all about the 
place, and found the door he had 
so often knocked at in old times 
closed fast, and opened at last by 
an unfamiliar hand—and then, a 
darkened room—a mysterious hush 
—a strange absence of all the dis- 
orderly symptoms of habitation— 
and on the bed a long, stiff form— 
a cold, white, dead form, and that 
form Wynne’s. 

Robert was the only person to 
whom Rachel ever mentioned it. 
His sentiment was delicate, and 
made him intuitively sagacious as 
to another’s feelings, He guessed 
enough of his sister's sorrow to 
make his confidence welcome. He 
talked to her of their lost friend so 
gently and so fondly, that Rachel 
came by degrees to trust him with 
more of her heart, and to rest more 
on his sympathy. 

‘Do you remember, he once said 
to her afterwards, ‘that evening 
last summer when we were talking 
about the fisherman who was 
drowned, and he quoted Je mourrai 
seul: we little thought it was a 
prophecy.’ 
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‘Ah, said Rachel, in a dreamy, 
wandering tone, ‘dying alone! it 
is sad.’ 

‘Nothing sadder, answered Ro- 


rt. 

‘Yes,’ Rachel said, decidedly, 
‘one thing worse; living alone, 
with a great grief that is yours 
in particular, a great wrong you 
cannot undo, the memory of a 
great joy that you have lost, and 
lost for ever. That would be 
worse.’ 

Robert looked quickly up at his 
sister, took her hand in his, and 
kissed her tenderly. It was his 
fittest answer, and she felt its 
meaning. She was not alone now 
that a brother bore half her bur- 
den ; not alone, too, because many 
a heart that Rachel in times of sor- 
row had comforted, and strength- 
ened, and encouraged, now knew 
instinctively that she too was 
suffering, and offered love freely 
where it had been before so freely 
given. Not alone, because her 
noble, genuine nature, by a sort of 
touchstone attracted to itself what- 
ever in surrounding society trans- 
cended the heartlessness and com- 
monplace of life, and made her the 
centre of a circle of friends, in 
whose inmost souls she was en- 
shrined as a warm sympathizer, a 
considerate adviser, a sure ally. 
Not alone, because after time had 
laid his healing hand on the dread- 
ful wound—when the rugged edges 
of the ghastly past were overgrown, 
and soft moss and tender flowers 
covered the blackened ruins—when 
agony became regret, and pas- 
sionate sorrow sobered into faith- 
ful remembrance, Rachel again 
moved about her household ways, 
serene and humorous, with her 
keen wit, and energy, and courage, 
and became the ruling spirit of her 
home as of old, the suggester of 
schemes, the manager of pleasures, 
and yet, a strange problem! As 
the younger generation of brothers 
and sisters grew up round her, and 
found in her, in all matters of senti- 
ment, that delicate sympathy and 
ready appreciation which seems to 
bespeak experience; when oneasked 
her counsel about some new step, 
and another her consolation for some 
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disappointment, and each found 
what they craved—often they won- 
dered how it was that Rachel, with 
such passionate depths, such ex- 
quisite sensitiveness, such genial 
tenderness, such a warm heart and 
high spirit, should seem to view all 
such matters as if they existed for 
every one but herself; as if she 
stood outside the pale; as if her 
share in them were done ;—how 
was it, too, that now and then some 
expression escaped her that seemed 
as if life were nothing to her, a 
sigh of weariness, a look of despair, 
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a pang of remembrance, a wish for 
death ; a burst of melancholy sud- 
denly surging up over the water's 
calm surface—-a moan of wind 
heard afar in the still evening air ; 
a shudder, as if something which 
always existed for her, were some- 
times suddenly revealed! How 
was it? A strange problem, in- 
deed! and the answer to it might 
have been read in the note that 
lay, deep hid in the furthest recess 
of Rachel’s desk, unopened still, as 
when Robert had given it to her 
that fatal afternoon. 


A LAMENT. 


Pyourpst tell thy grief to some, 
And dost thou mourn that none 
Are by to hear thy moan P 

My child, it matters not; 

Better to bear thy lot 

In silence and alone. 


They’d never heed thy weeping, 
They’d mock thee with their chiding, 
And vex thy breaking heart. 


God’s stars are looking on thee, 
Shining calmly, coldly ; 
Thinkest thou they bear a part 
In thy vain, fond woe P 

They have shone for ever so 
On the sons of men below. 


There is no pity in their spirit eyes 
For thee, and for thy wearying cries ; 
They have looked for ever so 

On all breaking hearts below. 


Fold thy hands, and bow thy head, . 
All around us are the dead; 

The dead who in earth are laid, 

The dead who have wept and prayed, 
Breathing out despairing words, 
And raving as thou dost. 


Thou’lt be with them at last, 

And all thy grief be past ; 

Thou shalt rest where the voice of fame, 
Reacheth no more than the sound of blame; 
Thou shalt sleep, and never dream 

Of all that on earth did seem 

Dearer than God to thee. 
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POPE'S MS. NOTES ON TICKELL’S ‘HOMER.’ 


Now rist Epirep, with ILLvsTrations, BY PRoFessor CoNINGTON. 


N an Essay on Pope’s Poetry 

(Oxford Essays for 1858, P- 33) 
I mentioned that I had been dis- 
ap ointed in the hope of being 
able to publish, in whole or in part, 
Pope’s MS. remarks on Tickell’s 
rival version of the First Book of 
the Jliad. The original copy had 
at one time formed part of the 
Pope collection in the Episcopal 
Library at Hartlebury ; but on ob- 
taining the Bishop of Worcester’s 
permission to consult it, I found 
that it had been lost. It was known, 
however, that a transcript from it 
had been made by or for Isaac 
Reed, the original owner of the 
book ; and this I thought it might 
be possible to trace, whatever might 
have been the fate of the autograph. 
My ope has just been realized by 
the sale of the second portion of 
Mr. Mitford’s library, of which this 
transcript formed a part." The 
volume, a copy of Tickell’s trans- 
lation, with Pope’s remarks tran- 
scribed in the margin or between 
the lines, has been purchased by 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and 
I have in consequence been enabled 
to transfer its contents to my own 
note-book. They are more meagre 
than I expected—not a_ regular 
critique, but jottings which might 
have formed the basis of one ; but 
I nevertheless venture to think 
that the students of the literary 
history of the eighteenth century 
may be glad to possess them entire ; 
and I cherish a hope ‘that the 
readers of Fraser's Magazine will 
not resent the intrusion of a few 
pages on a matter of which the 
interest, though extremely limited, 
will probably be permanent. 

The name of Isaac Reed appears 
in a flyleaf of the volume; and a 
notice is added which shows that 
the transcript was made by him- 
self. It runs as follows :— 


This Copy of Tickell’s Homer contains 
all Mr. Pope’s Notes and Observations 
which I copyed from the Original in his 
own hand-writing. 

The Original I made a present of to 
Dr. Hurd Bishop of Worcester in con- 
sequence of Mr. Nichols’s application. 
It is now as his Lordship told me in 
Hartlebury Library. 


The letter from Nichols to Reed, 
making the request, is inserted in 
the volume. It is dated January 
oth, 1784. (An account of the 
transaction is given in Nichols’s 
Anecdotes, vol. v. p. 640.) 

Pope’s first note is on the first 
line of the Dedication: ‘When I 
first entered upon this translation 
I was ambitious of dedicating it 
to the late Earl of Halifax.’ He 
underlines the word entered, and 
appends a marginal note: ‘The 

ranslator was first known to him 
4 months before his death:. he 

yd in May 1715’ (a month before 
the publication of the book). On 
the address ‘To the Reader,’ there 
are two remarks, Tickell says, ‘I 
must inform the reader, that when 
I begun this First Book I had some 
thoughts of translating the whole 
Iliad, but had the pleasure of being 
diverted from that design by find- 
ing the work was fallen into a 
much abler hand.’ Pope puts a 
cross at the word begun, adding in 
the margin, ‘12 See the first line 
of the Dedicat,’ The same figures 
12 appear in the margin lower 
down, opposite the last words of 
the sentence, ‘much abler hand,’ 
though it does’ not appear whether 
they are meant to apply to those 
words or to the first words of the 
next sentence, ‘I would not, there- 
fore, be thought,’ where Tickell 
goes on to explain that his object 
is to recommend himself as a 
future translator of the Odyssey. 
Pope’s object in calling attention 


* I mentioned in my Essay, p. 33, that the author of an article on Pope in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1836, p. 349, spoke of a copy of Tickell, with Pope's re- 


marks, as in his possession. 


The author of that article was Mr. Mitford, and this 


was undoubtedly the copy, though nothing is there said of its not being the original. 
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to Tickell’s statements doubtless is 
to point out their inconsistency 
with each other, as Pope’s intention 
to translate the [liad had been a 
matter of notoriety before the 
time when, as he asserts, Tickell 
became acquainted with Lord 
Halifax. But Tickell need merely 
mean that when he first thought 
of publishing this specimen of 
a work which he had given up 
some time previously, he thought 
of inscribing it to his new patron. 
Or we may accept Hurd and 
Bowles’ solution (Bowles’ Pope 
vol. vii. pp. ne ), that Tickell 
thought of dedicating the trans- 
lation to Halifax while yet a 
stranger to him, a view favoured 
by an expression of Tickell’s own, 
who, after dwelling on Halifax’s 
public character as the reason for 
the dedication to his memory, says 
briefly, ‘ especially since Iam also 
prompted to it by gratitude for the 
protection with which he had begun 
to honour me.’ 

The notes, as I have said, are 
written in the margin or between 
the lines of the text. Whether 
Reed exactly copied the position 
of the words in the autograph, is 
af course impossible to say; but 
the mode of writing would seem 
to show that he took some pains 
to do so, though he has so far com- 

lied with modern practice as to 

egin most of his substantives 
with small letters. I have thought 
it best to poe seriatim all the 
lines in Tickell upon which there 


VY. 3-11 
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Full many a hero’s ghost* 
3Was driven untimely to the infernal coast, 
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is any remark, with the remark 
appended nearly in the same posi- 
tion which it occupies in the tran- 
script. Besides the verbal remarks, 
which are comparatively few, there 
is a large number of signs of 
various kinds, crosses, dashes 
asterisks, circles, semicircles, and 
figures, Of these, the last seem 
far the most important, rangin, 
from one to ten and twelve, an 
being obviously intended to dis- 
criminate varieties of error, such 
as faulty or unpoetical language 
mistaken sense, bad rhythm, an 
plagiarism, though it is not easy 
to interpret them without a key. 
As a general rule, they are attached 
to words or phrases, while the 
other symbols apply to the whole 
line. To reproduce all these modes 
of notation would be tedious and 
useless ; but it seems worth while 
to make a distinction between the 
figures, which are evidently in- 
tended for special purposes, and 
the other mle. which seem to be 
more general in their reference. 
have therefore preserved the 
figures as they appear in the tran- 
— and merged all the other 
symbols in the common sign of 
the asterisk. Underlinings I have 
represented by italics. In the 
lines from Tickell I have followed 
the modern spelling throughout, 
as less troublesome and more 
sightly. I add a few notes and 
illustrations at the bottom of the 
page. 


Ogilby.” 


While in promiscuous heaps their bodies lay, 

5A feast for dogs and every bird of prey: 

So did the Sire of gods and men fulfil 

1His ° steadfast purpose and Almighty will, 
What time the haughty chiefs their jars begun, * 


*Atrides, King of men, and Peleus’ godlike son.* 


Chapman.* 


What God in strife the princes did engage ? 
Against the scornful king, whose impious pride 


And mighty heroes’ ghosts 

Sent down untimely to the Stygian coasts.—OcILBY. 

And sent untimely to the infernal coast 

The bravest souls of heroes early lost.—Maynwakine. 

* In the transcript ‘steadfast’ is not underlined, but has a cross underneath it ; 
but here, as in other similar cases, I have thought it sufficient to use the italic. 
. From whom first strife begun 
Betwixt Atrides, king of men, and Thetis’ godlike son,—Cuarmay. 
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*His priest dishonoured and his power defied.* Dryden.° 
His daughter’s ransom, to the “tented ‘ shore. 
5And reverence due to great Apollo show. 
When the *great king® incensed his silence broke. 
To distant Argos shall the fair be led ; 
5She shall, to ply the loom and grace my bed. 
2Begone, ere evil intercept thy way.* Dryden.* 
Silent he passed amid the deafening roar 
Of tumbling billows on the lonely shore ; 
Far from the camp he passed, then suppliant stood. 
To thee the guard of Tenedos belongs : 
Propitious Smintheus! O redress my wrongs! * 
Then took his stand, the well-aimed shaft to throw: 15* 
a fierce string 
1 Fierce sprung the string, and twanged the silver bow. 
*For ever blazed on the devoted ground. 
Nine days entire he >vexed the embattled host : 
The tenth, Achilles through the winding coast* 
Summoned a council, by the queen’s command, 
*Who wields Heaven’s sceptre in her snowy hand. 
The hero, *swiftly speaking as he rose. 
The ‘sword and pestilence at once ‘devours. False grammar. 
*What moves Apollo’s rage let him explain. 
*Their guide to Ilion whom the Grecians chose. 
*Could things past, present, and to come descry. 
*Me then command’st thou, loved of Jove, to show. 
Swear, wilt thou guard me, if J speak the truth ® 
Not Atreus’ son, though now himself he boast 
The king of men, and sovereign of the host.2 4 Manwaring.* 
vv. 115, 116 Call down these judgments, Sand for more they call, 
> Just ready on the exhausted camp to fall. 
vv. 118-120 And hecatombs are ®sent to soothe the god, 
To Chrysa sent. Perhaps Apollo’s rage 


Dryden.! 


© Against the king of men, who, swoln with pride, 
Refused his presents and his prayer denied.—DrypEn. 


Pope seems to have forgotten that he himself copied these lines of Dryden in a later 
part of the book :— 

Not so Atrides: he, with wonted pride, 

The sire insulted, and his gifts denied. 


£ See below, on Tickell, v. 422. 


® Here, as elsewhere, the meaning of * seems doubtful. Pope himself, lower 
down, has 
Till the great king without a ransom paid. 
h Ere evil intercept thy tardy flight.—Dnrypxn. 
i The tenth, Achilles, by the queen’s command, 
Who bears heaven’s awful sceptre in her hand, 
A council summoned.—Drypen. 
Tickell, it may be remarked, has so far improved on Dryden, that his introduction 
of the epithet ‘ snowy’ converts the line into a paraphrase of the original AevewAevoce 
“Hpn, agreeably to a principle announced in his unpublished preface (see the passage 
quoted below), and not unfrequently acted on by Pope himself, as we shall see on v. 
635. In the couplet immediately following, Tickell is again indebted to Dryden, 
though Pope does not remark it. 


J Quoted as ungrammatical in the Treatise on the Bathos, chap. xii. 


® Not even Atrides, who may proudly boast 
His chief command of all the Grecian host. —Maynwanrina. 
The resemblance hardly amounts to plagiarism, if we consider that ‘ boast’ is suggested 
by the original ebyera: elyar. Dryden has two similar lines lower down :— 
Though thy boast 
Assume the foremost name of all our host. 





Vv. 121 
v. 128 
vv. 129, 130 


v. 140 
v. 142 
Ve 145 
vy. 147, 148 


v. 149 
V. 151-153 
vv. 156, 157 


v. 160 
vv. 165, 166 


. 168 

. 170 

. 178 

- 179 

vv. 184, 185 
Vv. 193 

Vv. 201 


VV. 204, 205 


VV. 207-210 


Vv. 213 
Vv. 215, 216 
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The gifts may expiate, and the priest asswage. * Grammar. To 
assuage a Priest. 
Pest— always a 
P—— mistook.! 

He spoke and sat : when with an angry frown.” Pope.™ 

Did that most inauspicious voice decree. 

4For ever ready to denounce my woes : 

When Greece is punished I am still the cawse.* 

Or guides the needle with a nicer hand. 

*Better I suffer than my people die. 

Nor is it “meet, while each enjoys his share. 

In vain your chief, whilst the dear prize I boast* 

Is wrested from me and for ever lost. 

To whom the *swift pursuer quick replied. 

How shal] the Greeks, though large of soul they be,° 

Collect their severed spoils, a heap for thee 

To search anew, and cull the choicest share? 

Assured a tenfold recompense to find, 

When Jove’s decree *shall throw proud Ilion down. 

®Graceful in beauty like the powers divine. 

If, as I ask, the “large-sowled Greeks consent 

*Full recompense to give, I stand content. 

8From him, or him, or else perhaps from thee.? * Names in 

5 But break we here: the rest let time explain. . Homer left out. 

And who more fit to soothe the god than "thee 4 False grammar. 

Shameless and ‘poor of soul / the prince replies. 

®Or tempt the secret ambush of the night. 

Not I, °be sure. Henceforward I am free. 

For thine and for thy *bafiled * brother’s fame. 

*To me, thus scorned, contented dost !thou* yield, 

*There claim’st thou most, nor eer did I repine. 

Whate’er was given I took, and thought it best.5 

To Phthia now, for I shall fight no more, 

*My ships their crooked prows shall turn from shore. 

When I am scorned, J think I well foresee 

What spoils and pillage will be won by thee. 

*Others thou leav’st to the great cause inclined. 


**Of all the chiefs *dost 4thou oppose me most ; 


*Outrage and uproar are thy only boast. 


! It is not easy to understand what is meant by ‘always a P— mistook.’ Perhaps 
the charge may be that Tickell is always mistaking Pope, copying him blunderingly— 


a charge made below on vv. 530, 635. 
of the transcriber for ‘A— P—.’ 


In that case, ‘a P—’ is probably a mistake 
Elsewhere (see on v. 690) Pope speaks of himself 


as ‘P—pe.’ Pope’s own line here is not unlike Tickell’s in structure :— 


The priest may pardon and the god may spare ; 


but is it likely that a work, published June 8th, was indebted to one published June 6th ? 
™ The prophet spoke: when with a gloomy frown.—Porr. 
= Let me be deemed the hateful cause of all, 


And suffer, rather than my people fall.—Popz. 


° Tickell might have defended his rendering of peya@vpor here, and in v. 165, 
by the example of Dryden, whom he copied :— 
Wouldst thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely souled, 
Should give the prizes they had gained before? 
P Quoted inthe Treatise on the Bathos, chap. xii., as an.itistance of ‘low words, 


ranged in a sober and orderly way.’ 


Tickell has adapted and shortened an inter- 


minable line of Dryden later in the speech :— 


In Creta’s king, or Ithaca’s, or if I please in thee. 
4 Quoted as ungrammatical, Bathos, chap. xii. 


® For thee we fall in fight ; for thee redress 
Thy baffled brother, not the wrongs of Greece. 


* The figures *, 7, here, and in v. 215, seem to refer to the inversion of the words 


* dost thou,’ 
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*If thou art strong, ’tis Jove hath made thee so, 
Go, at thy pleasure : none Swill stop thy way: 
Go, bid thy ®base-born* Myrmidons obey. Myrmidons no 
Thou, nor thy rage, shall my resolves subdue, Bastards. 
To force a passage, with his falchion drawn.* 
2And half unsheathed he held the glittering blade.“ 
®Rage and revenge flashed dreadful in his eyes. 
VV. 244, 245 Com’st thou to see proud Agamemnon’s scorn ? 
*But thou shalt see (my sword shall make it good), 
vv. 247, 248 *To soothe thy soul, the blue-eyed Maid replies, 
If thou obey my voice, I left the skies.” 
Vv. 249 *Heaven’s Queen, who favours both, gave this command, 
VV. 253-255 Mark what I speak. An hour is on its way* 
2When ®gifts tenfold for this affront shall pay. 
*Suppress thy wrath, and Heaven and me obey. 
vv. 258, 259 The silver hilt close grasping, at the word 
2Deep in the sheath he plunged his mighty sword.? 
vv. 262-265 But fierce Achilles, in a ‘thundering *tone, 
*Throws out his wrath, and goes impetuous on ; 
Valiant with wine and furious from the bowl, 
8Thou fierce-looked talker with a coward soul ! 
vv. 269, 270 And ‘pecl* the Greeks at will who disobey. 
SAnpoBdpoc Bacirev¢ 
*A tyrant lord o’er slaves to earth debased. 
v. 277 Pope *Lopped from the vital stem whence first it grew.* 
VV. 290-295 Twas then, the *madding monarchs to compose,” 
The Pylian prince, the “smooth-speeched Nestor rose. 


* Tickell’s epithet is a variation upon Dryden’s ‘ant-born myrmidons.’ Pope 
himself has ‘earth-born,’ There is no epithet in Homer. 
=" When half unsheathed appeared the glittering blade.— Porx. 
¥ This rendering was censured by Pope’s correspondents (Letters, 1712-1715) ; 
but it is not without support, though the other is generally adopted. 
“ The only translator from whom Tickell can be supposed to have borrowed here 
is Pope himself ; but the resemblance hardly goes beyond the rhymes, 
Forbear! the progeny of Jove replies : 
To calm thy fury I forsake the skies. —Popr. 
In the rest, Tickell simply follows Homer, and follows him more closely than Pope. 
* An hour unhoped already wings her way, 
When he his dire affront shall dearly pay.—Drypzn. 
Command thy passions and the Gods obey.—Pope. 
In the last line, however, Tickell is close to Pope only as Pope is close to Homer. 
* Favours both,’ just above, is from Dryden. 
Y He said, with surly faith believed her word, 
And in the sheath reluctant plunged the sword.—DrypEn. 
Then, grasping hard his hilt, her sacred word 
He straight observed, and sheathed the unwieldy sword.—MaynwaRInc. 
* Dryden has 
To peel the chiefs, the people to devour. 
* The plagiarism here, which is an undeniable one, is not from Pope’s Homer, but 
from the Rape of the Lock, canto iv., vv. 135-6 :— 
Which never more its honours shall renew, 
Clipped from the lovely head where first it grew. 
As I have remarked elsewhere (Oxford Essays, p. 35), such an appropriation would 
hardly have been made by one who translated Homer with the express object of 
injuring Pope by his rivalry. 
> Tickell (like Maynwaring) has copied Dryden :— 
But from his seat the Pylian prince arose, 
With reasoning mild their madness to compose. 
Ls panera, in a later book (Jliad, viii.) has not thought it beneath him to copy 
ickell ;— 
"Twas then, the growing discord to compose, 
Slow from his seat the reverend Priam rose. 
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His tongue dropped honey : full of days was he; * ** 
*Two ages past, he lived the third to see,* 
And, his first race of subjects long decayed,* for dead. 
O’er their *sons’ sons a peaceful sceptre swayed. 
v. 296 Alas for Greece ! he cries, and* with what joy. 
VV. 299-301 *Waste your great souls in poor ignoble jars.° 
5Go to! you both are young: yet oft revered 
*Greater than you have the wise Nestor heard. 
vy. 308, 309 They, greatest names that *ancient story knows. *How ancient in 
In mortal conflict met as* dreadful foes. Nestor’s time? 
* As who? 
v. 313 And the 5huge double Centaur race subdued. 
v. 316 Yet ‘wont they oft my sage advice to hear. 
Vv. 319, 320 *The allotted prize the Grecian voices gave.* 
Nor thou, Pelides, in a threatening ®tone. 
WV. 322, 323 10The king of forty kings, and honoured more® 
*By mighty Jove than e’er was king before. 
vV. 333 *And hopes for slaves *I trust he ne’er shall find, 
WV. 335-337 Bear the ‘lewd language of his lawless tongue. 
1*If awed by thee, the Greeks might well despise Greeks aw’d, 
or who aw’d? 
My name, the prince precipitate replies. 
Vv. 340 But break we here. The fair, though justly mine. 
Vv. 342 5On ‘aught beside, I once for all command. 
VV. 344-346 5Come not within my reach, nor dare advance, 
*Or thy heart’s blood shall reek upon my lance. 
*Thus both in foul debate prolonged the day. 
¥. 349 Patroclus and his train *move slow behind. 
Vv. 352 *Tug the tough oars, atthe great king’s command, 
v. 356 8 10Bounds o’er the surge, and lessens to the sight.” 
VW. 357, 358 Next he ordains along the winding coast*' 
3By hallowed rites to purify the host. 
v. 360 And cast their 5offals in the briny tide. 


© Quoted in Bathos, chap. xii., along with v. 168. 

4 The original copy has ‘what with joy;’ an obvious misprint, which later 
editions rectify. 

® ‘Jars’ is a favourite word with Tickell, who, however, might plead the example 
of older poets, 

* Tickell’s lines here bear a considerable resemblance to Pope’s :— 

Atrides, seize not on the beauteous slave ; 
That prize the Greeks by common suffrage gave.—Porr. 
Seize not thou, king of men, the beauteous slave, 
The allotted prize the Grecian voices gave.—TIcKELL, 
But both may have borrowed from a later couplet of Dryden :— 
Suffering his king of men to force my slave, 
Whom well deserved in war the Grecians gave. 
* By common suffrage given’ occurs twice in Dryden. 
® Quoted in Bathos, chap. xii., along with v. 168. 

» Ido not know whether Pope intended to note this line as an addition to the 
original, which is merely of pév éwecr’ avaBavtec twéimdeoy vypa KédevOa, Tickell 
had Dryden in his mind :— 

They plough the liquid seas, and leave the lessening land. 
i Atrides then, his outward zeal to boast, 
Bade purify the sin-polluted host. — DrrpEy. 
With equal care he purified the coast 
From foul pollutions of his sinful host. —Maynwankine. 
* The winding coast’ has been already obelized by Pope in v. 72, apparently as an 
unauthorized addition to the original. 

J ‘Offals’ is one of the wistranslations in Tickell for which he was condemned by 
Pope’s literary friends (Parnell to Pope, Letters, &c., in Pope’s collection, from 1712 
to 1715, letter 25). The word Avpara was misunderstood by several of their prede- 
cessors; Chapman, like Tickell, rendering it ‘offals;) Dryden, ‘ entrails ;; Mayn- 
waring, ‘ordure,’ Ogilby and Hobbes give it rightly. 
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Vv. 374 At his tent-door they find the hero placed. 
vv. 376, 377 *They too *stood silent with respectful awe 
Before the royal youth : *they neither spoke. 
vv. 380-384 ,Not you, but him whose herald ye appear, 
Robbed of my right, I blame. Patroclus, bring 
“The *damsel forth for this disdainful king. 
*But ye my *wrongs, O heralds, bear®* in mind, 
*And clear me to the Gods and all mankind. 
WV. 391-399 He ceased. Patroclus his dear friend obeyed, 3 Pope. ! 
And ushered in the lovely weeping maid. Ovidian. Unwilling 
omitted. 
4Sore sighed she, as the heralds took her hand, * Dryden. 
And oft* looked back, ®slow moving o’er the strand. Pope trans- 
The *widowed hero, when the fair was gone, lated not 
Far from his friends *sate bathed in tears alone. Homer. 
On the cold beach he sate, and fixed his eyes 3 Pope.™ 
Where black with storms the curling billows rise, dhs 
And, as the sea wide rolling he surveyed. 
. 402 Great Jove ‘stands bound by promise to adorn 
His ®stinted course with an immortal name. 
- 406 *Demands, possesses, and enjoys my prey. 
. 407 Near her old sire enthroned she *heard him weep.” 
Dryden 
+ 409 Then in a *morning mist her head she rears.° 
. 41 Close grasps her *darling’s hand:? My son, she cries. 


* The meaning of Pope’s notes on this line is not clear. The reference of ® is 
uniformly obscure, and is not cleared up by its use here; ? denotes that there is a 
plagiarism. But there is nothing in previous translators like ‘bear in mind.’ It 
almost seems as if 2 were meant to refer to the preceding line, where the mention of 
the ‘king’ and the rhymes are a coincidence with Pope himself. There is a figure 
over the word ‘heralds,’ v. 383, which looks like +; but it would not be easy to see 
the relevancy of this. 

1 There is nothing in these four lines that reminds us of Pope’s original version ; 
so that it is difficult to see why he should have put his own name twice in the margin. 
The second line may be Ovidian, but it is not more so than Pope’s ‘ unwilling beauty, 
in soft sorrows and in pensive thought.’ ‘ Unwilling’ is not omitted, being sufficiently 
represented in the two following lines. The last note I have copied as it stands in 
the transcript ; but what is meant appears to be ‘ Dryden translated, not Homer,’ the 
word Pope being separate. Tickell might be said to translate Dryden’s line, 


She wept, and often cast her eyes behind ; 


the last words of which have nothing answering to them in Homer. Pope, as is well 
known, afterwards changed his opinion of Tickell’s couplet so far as to transfer it 
almost entire into his own version. On the passage generally I may be allowed to 
refer to my note in Oxford Essays, p. 32. 
™ The reference to Pope is again unintelligible, as Tickell’s lines are not all like 
his, except so far as both of them amplify Homer, therein contrasting with the brevity 
of other translators. Here, as in the preceding passage, the figure used is not *, the 
mark of plagiarism, but *; so that possibly we may be intended not to compare Pope, 
but to contrast him. 
® Quoted in Bathos, chap. xii., as quasi-ungrammatical—‘ rather than say Thetis 
saw Achilles weep, she heard him weep.’ But ‘saw’ would have been absurd in this 
context, and there is such a thing as weeping aloud. 
° Then from the sacred deep her head she reared, 
Rose like a morning mist.—DrypEn. 
Pope himself has borrowed this very expression from Dryden later in the book, where, 
speaking of Thetis’ ascent to Olympus, he says— 
When, like the morning mist in early day, 
Rose from the flood the daughter of the sea ; 
the sole warrant for the first line being the epithet sjepin. 


P Pope might have noticed that this isa mistranslation of yep! ré py raripeter. 
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The plunder of a people, 5alZ was ours. * a Plum 
Chryseis, rosy-cheeked and *glossy-eyed, A writ by Ph—? 
5 Fell to the king: but holy Chryses bore 
Vast gifts of ransom to the *tented shore. writ by Mr. Ad—* 
Of all the “host, of every princely chief. 
But the harsh king denied to 5do him right. 
And now too soon hath 5made his threatenings good. 
*His heralds came this moment to my tent. 
For * thine own son the might of Jove implore. 
*And saved the mighty Thunderer from *shame. 
Then she (with tears her *azure ‘eyes ran o’er) 
*Ill-fated thou ! and O unhappy I! 
And Jove, *rejoicing in his thunder, dwells. 
Founded on *rocks of ever-during brass, 
vv. 489, 490 There will I clasp his knees with wonted art,* 
Nor doubt, my son, but I shall melt his heart.* 
v. 499 7The bark now fixed amidst the rolling tide.* 
v. 5015 The gifts to Phebus from the Grecian host. 
VV. 504, 505 1He led, and near the altar took his stand, 
Then gave her to her joyful father’s hand. 
What the accusative to led ? 
v. 518 SAbout this dome thou walk’st thy constant round. 
Vv. 524 *He prayed, and great Apollo heard his prayer." 
Dryden. 
v. 526 *7A mid the flames they cast the hallowed bread,” 
Vv. 530, 531 On every limb large rolls of fat bestow,” Only the thighs. 


4 *Ph— is doubtless Philips, the rival of Pope and dependent of Addison, who 
ae first pastoral talks of ‘glossy plums.’ But the line is really a variation of 
ryden’s 
Chryseis, rosy-cheeked, with charming eyes. 


* ‘The tented shore’ we have had already marked in v. 18, where * seems to in- 
dicate that the word or expression is objected to as antiquated. ‘Tented field’ 
occurs in Qthello, and also in Addison’s Poem to His Majesty, which may explain 
Pope’s insinuation here. At any rate, Pope himself afterwards learnt to speak of 
‘tented shore.’ (Iliad xviii.) 

* It is hard to see why Pope should object to ‘azure.’ There is no such epithet 
in the original, and perhaps there may be no authority for particularizing Thetis’ eyes 
as of that colour ; but Pope elsewhere calls Thetis ‘azure’ and ‘cerulean,’ and the 
Nereids ‘azure’ and ‘blue haired.’ (Jliad, books xviii. xxiv.) 

* 7is here followed by a mark which may either be a stroke calling attention to 
the line, such as occurs elsewhere, or the number}. The latter seems intrinsically 
unlikely, as there is nothing ungrammatical or incorrect. 

“ The insinuation apparently is, that Tickell has borrowed from Pope. 

He prayed: and great Apollo heard his prayer. 

The suppliants now their votive rites prepare.—TICKELL. 

So Chryses prayed: Apollo heard his prayer. 

And now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare.—Pors. 
How far Pope is himself original, the following couplet will show :— 


Thus Chryses prayed: his prayer Apollo heard. 

They, their devotions done, the beasts prepared. —OaILBY. 
The next couplet stands thus in each :— 

Between their horns the salted barley threw, 

And with their heads to heaven the victims slew.—PoPs. 

First on their foreheads salt and barley threw, 

The victims then, their necks erecting, slew.—OcILBY. 

Y Their salted cakes on crackling flames they cast.—DryYDEN. 

The charge here is not one of plagiarism, but one of joint mistranslation, and is pro- 
bably true. 

“ Pope talks of ‘the choicest morsels,’ so far coinciding with Tickell ; but there 
is no other resemblance. He is right in his strictures on the inexactness of this and 
the following lines in Tickell, who might have learnt better from his predecessors, 
Dryden excepted. Pope’s correspondent, Arbuthnot, while admitting that Tickell’s 
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And chosen morsels round the offering strow.* 3 Pope occasioned 
these 2 lines 
mistaken by 
Tickell. 

On sharpened forks, obedient to the sire, 7 8See Homer's 

They turn the tasteful fragments in the fire, > two lines particu- 

Adorn the feast, sce every dish well stored. } larising the distinc- 

tion between the 
thighs burn’d and 
the rest eaten. 

Vv. 545 And soothe the rage of the *far-shooting king. 

3*Hushed by the distant roarings of the deep. 

Then dragged her further on the 4dry-land coast. 

Cherished his wrath, and maddened in his tent. 

The assembled chiefs he shunned with high disdain, 

Kudiavepay 

6A band of kings, nor sought the hostile plain. 
v. 567 Jove at their head, to heaven returned again. 
VV. 573) 574 With hills on hills, him* “far apart she found 

3Above the rest. The earth beneath displayed. 
Vv. 577 And touched with “blandishment’ his awful beard. 
v. 585 5 Hath shamed the youth, and seized his destined prey. 
VV. 592-595 *O speak ! or grant me or deny my prayer : 

*Fear not to speak what I am doomed to bear, 

*That I may know, if thou my prayer deny, 

>The most despised of all the gods am I.* 

v. 605 That thus I will, and what I will shall stand. 
v. 610 The goddess smiled, and >with a sudden leap. 
v. 615 Bowed down, and did obeisance as he passed. 
vy. 618, 619 + Daughter of him who low beneath the tides 

*Aged and hoary in the deep resides.” 
v. 622 False Jove ! what goddess whispering did I see? 
v. 625 One single thought of thy %close-covered heart. 
v. 635 "The goddess of the large majestic eyes. | *Here Pope is imitated 

and spoiled.° 


translation ‘does not want its merit,’ says that ‘he has been the least careful in 
those parts where the greatest exactness seems to be demanded, the history of ancient 
ceremonies and rites, in which Pope has with great judgment been exact.’ (Letters 
to and from several Persons, 1712-1715.) Pope has a note on the passage himself ; 
and in his preface he contends that a translator ought ‘neither to omit or confound 
any rites or customs of antiquity.’ 


* I do not know whether * is meant to indicate plagiarism (see on vv. 383, 391, 
397, 690) ; but Pope has 


There far apart, and high above the rest, 
The Thunderer sat. 
on i afterwards reconsidered his objection to ‘ blandishment,’ as we have in 
iad x. :— 
the wretch prepared, 
With humble blandishment, to stroke his beard. 
* Quoted in Bathos, chap. xii., along with v. 168, &c. 

* Tam not quite certain that ‘Qu.’ is the symbol intended, as it occurs nowhere 
else in these notes. ‘What I will shall stand,’ appears in Pope’s version of 
Iliad viii. ‘Q’ may be ®, to indicate a plagiarism from Dryden’s ‘ What I will shall 
come ;’ or ‘Qu’ may have originally been ‘ Dn.,’ an abbreviation of Dryden’s name. 

> Tickell repeats this weak couplet, vv. 640, 641, and Pope repeats his mark. 


© Full on the sire the goddess of the skies 
Rolled the large orbs of her majestic eyes.—Pore. 
Pope’s lines are better, but he had no right to say that Tickell ‘imitated and spoiled’ 
him ; as if ‘large majestic eyes’ might not have occurred to two persons indepen- 
dently as a rendering of Bodmicg. The conversion of the epithet into an incident is 
an expedient well known to Tickell himself (see on vv. 71, foll.); indeed, he has 
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v. 642 *Thy nod assures me "she was not denied. 
vv. 645, 646 To whom the God whose hand the tempest forms,* ) Writ by 
Drives clouds on clouds and blackens heaven with storms. § Mr. A. 
All this 
to avoid 
an Epi- 


thet. 
vv. 648, 649 Shouldst thou disclose the dark event to come, 


%How wilt thou stop the irrevocable doom ? 
vv. 660, 661 When Vulcan, for his mother sore distressed, 
7Turned orator, and thus his speech addressed. 
vv. 665-667 And mar’ *the ambrosial banquet of the gods. 
* | Then let my mother once be ruled by me, 
* | Though much more wise than I pretend to be.f 
vv. 671, 672 *6[]]-timed, and damp the “revels of the skies. Unmannerly 
to Jove and 
insolent. 
For should he 5toss her from the Olympian hill. ‘dethrone, in 
vv. 675, 676 And tempt him kindly on us all to smile. * Homer.§ 
He said, and in his **tott’ring hands upbore. 
5Sit down, dear mother, with a heart content. 
Which if great Jove inflict, 5poor J, dismayed. 
Remember, when I ®took thy part of old, 


availed himself of it in a precisely similar case lower down, vv. 656, 657, 
where 
Eddacev dé Bowmc wérma” Hon, 
kai p’ axiovca kabijoro, 
is rendered 
Mute and abashed she sate without reply, 
And downward turned her large majestic eye. 
One of the happiest instances of its use is Pope’s translation of 
yv@ ot kai ’Arpeidne edpuxpeiwy ’Ayapépywy 
hy arny, 
Let Agamemnon lift his haughty head 
O’er all his wide dominion of the dead. 
« The ground of the imputation here is apparently the similarity of these lines to 
a couplet in Addison’s translation of Horace, Book iii. Ode iii. :— 
Not the rough whirlwind, that deforms 
Adria’s black gulf, and vexes it with storms. 
Pope has elsewhere copied Tickell’s couplet far more closely, more than once:— 
He whose vengeance forms 
The forky bolt, and blackens heaven with storms.—Jliad xxii. 
* What words are these ? replied the Power who forms 
The clouds of night, and darkens heaven with storms.—Odyssey v. 
In Odyssey ix., he has taken almost the whole couplet, though the construction is 
altered :— 
Meanwhile the God whose hand the thunder forms 
Drives clouds on clouds, and blackens heaven with storms. 
© Dryden, a line or two lower down, has 
But mirth is marred, and the good cheer is lost. 
There is nothing in the word ‘mar’ unsuitable to the epic style, according to our 
notions ; but Tickell, and still more Dryden, are offensively familiar in their render- 
ing of Vulcan’s speech, while Pope perhaps errs in the opposite extreme, omitting, 
€.g., ov Oo iu daira rapaky. 
£ Quoted in Bathos, chap. xii., with v. 168, &c. 

8 Homer’s words are ¢& édéwy orupedi~ar, which are as near to Tickell’s rendering 
as to Pope’s ‘dethrone the gods’ (an expression, by the bye, to be found in the 
opening of Tickell’s Prospect of Peace, which was published a few months before). 
But it_is not clear whether the object of orugeditat is the gods generally, or Juno 
singly, Chapman has 

Take you and toss you from your throne, 
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Caught by the ®heel,® he swung me round on high. 


v. 687 
vv. 689-691 


Till pitched on Lemnos, 5a most piteous sight.* 
*Giddy and gasping with the ®dreadful fall. 


She smiled, and smiling her white arm displayed,‘ 


vv. 693-697 


Wa oBeorocs 


To reach the bowl her awkward son conveyed. 
And dealt the rosy nectar fairly round. 


Chap. The gods laughed out wnwearied as they spied 


Dryden. 


The* busy *skinker *hop from side to side. 
Thus *feasting to the full they passed away 


5 *Lame men limp, 
not hop. 


In blissful banquets all the *livelong' day. 


vv. 709-711 


His eyes a sweet refreshing slumber closed, ® ™ 


And at his side, all glorious to behold, * 
Was Juno lodged in her alcove of gold. 


Those who have gone through 
these lines will now be able to 
form some judgment about the 
meaning of Pope’s figures. 1, is 
apparently the sign of an incorrect 
or ungrammatical expression ; 2, of 
a plagiarism ; 5, of a meanness ; 
6, of a mistranslation ; 9, of some- 
thing noticeable in the translation 
or paraphrase of a compound epi- 
thet. 3,1 do not understand; 4, 
seems tonote archaic or ballad-like 
expressions, such as Goldsmith ob- 
served in the whole of Tickell’s 
poetry, though I do not see how 
that applies to the word ‘host, 
the only fault of which is that it is 
so often repeated. 7, again, 1 am 
unable to fix to any one class of 
errors. 8, may perhaps denote 
that something in the original is 
weakened or omitted (comp. vv. 168, 
265, 270). 10, would appear to 
represent an addition to the ori- 
ginal, were it not for its use on 
v. 694. _ 11, is not found, and 12 is 


On the whole we may, I think, 
interpret Pope’s symbols with suf- 
ficient certainty to judge of the 
general character of his intended 
critique, and even to follow it out 
into most of its details. What he 
says in the 7'’reatise on the Bathos 
is scarcely more full than what he 
has said here—indeed, the words 
may be said sometimes to receive 
illustration from the jottings and 
symbols: but the Z'reatise on the 
Bathos was written long after all 
danger of rivalry was over, when 
Tickell had been removed to his 
Irish Secretaryship, and there was 
no object in disturbing the honoured 
ashes of Addison. We may see 
that in some respects at least the 
critique would not have been an 
unjust one. So far as a writer has 
aright to resent being misjudged 
by eminent contemporaries, Pope 
had a right to complain that Addi- 
son and his friends should prefer 
Tickell’s version to his own. The 


confined to the dedication and ad- 


translations are substantially exe- 
dress, where it explains itself. 


cuted in the same style, and in that 


4 Tickell has followed Homer, pie oddc reraywy; and Dryden, ‘me by the 
heel he drew.’ 

! The plagiarism here, if any, is not from Pope’s text, but from his note, where 
he speaks of the propriety of the epithet ‘white-armed’ in connexion with taking 
the cup. But the principle is as much Tickell’s as Pope’s (see below). 

J I here corrected a misspelling of the word doBeoroc by Pope or his transcriber, 
as elsewhere I have rectified a faulty accent. 

* Dryden talks of ‘ the rude skinker,’ but there is nothing like Tickell in Chap- 
man, though Chapman and Dryden resemble each other in their version of this 
particular line. If Tickell has been obliged to anybody, it is Hobbes :-— 


And then the gods laught all at once outright, 
To see the lame and sooty Vulcan skink. 


? Richardson’s authority for ‘livelong’ is Hall’s Satires. It may have become 
vulgarized since, but it would not now be thought too mean for poetry. 

™ Tickell may be right against Pope. Homer merely says that Jupiter went to 
the couch.where he was wont to sleep ; and adds in the next book that he did not, 
like the rest of the gods, pass the whole of that night in sleep. At any rate, Pope is 
wrong in calling him “ever wakeful.’ (Iliad ii.) 
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style Pope is incomparably Tickell’s 
superior. Even the se in 
which, as Young tells Tickell, 
Pope’s admirers at Oxford were 
disposed to give Tickell the pre- 
ference," will not now seem to us 
to justify any such award, The 
instances of mean expressions—by 
far the larger proportion of the 
faults which Pope finds in Tickell 
—are in general fairly selected and 
justly noted. About the places in 
which Tickell is apparently accused 
of archaic simplicity, there may be 
greater room for difference of 
opinion : but on the whole I believe 
that Pope’s instinct was right, and 
that in the style which both he and 
Tickell adopted a vein of ‘ ballad- 
thinking,’ however Homeric it may 
be in itself, was essentially out of 

lace, just as Ambrose Philips’ 

penserianisms are not ornaments 
but blemishes in pastorals, the 
whole structure of which shows 
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them to be members—unworthy 
ones, perhaps—of the school of 
Virgil. The few faults of grammar 
are rightly noted, though Pope’s 
own writings are not always imma- 
culate in that particular. The mis- 
takes of the sense of the original 
are too much dwelt upon: Pope 
was himself sufficiently guilty in 
the articles of addition and sub- 
traction ; he was not a good Greek 
scholar, and the guides he followed 
did not always lead him right. 
nm the only passage where 
Tickell seriously mistakes his au- 
thor’s meaning is that which de- 
scribes the sacrifice. For the com- 
pe of plagiarisms there is still 
-_ a, oe mana’ from 

ryden and Maynwaring, as Mayn- 
waring had borrowed from Trenton 
and Dryden from Chapman; but 
Pope’s debts to his predecessors 
are at least as heavy.’ In. later 


books Pope makes appropriations 


n ‘Even these zealots [those who look upon Pope as a miracle] allow that you 
have out-done Pope in some particulars—e.g., the speech beginning ‘‘O sunk in 
avarice,” &c. [v. 150], ‘‘And leave a naked,” &c. [v. 390].’-—Young to Tickell, 
quoted in Aikin’s Addison, vol. ii. p. 131. 


® Essay on Pope in Oxford Essays for 1858, p. 14. 


P Some of Pope’s obligations to Maynwaring have been mentioned in a note to 
Oxford Essays, p. 34. That Pope owed much to Dryden, may be seen from the fol- 
lowing instances, by no means all that might be given :— 


Then softly murmur, or aloud complain, 

Rage as you please, you shall resist in vain.—Drypen. 
The man who suffers loudly may complain, 

And rage he may, but he shall rage in vain.—Popr. 
Their sovereign seated in his tent they find, 

His pensive cheek wpon his hand reclined.—Dnrxven. 
Arrived, the hero in his tent they find, 

With gloomy aspect, on his arm reclined.—Pork. 


(The words in italics are quite unknown to Homer.) 


That action to his grateful mind recal : 

Embrace his knees, and at his footstool fall.—Dnrypzy. 
This, goddess, this to his remembrance call : 

Embrace his knees, at his tribunal fall.—Popx. 


Here is a case where Ogilby’s track is followed by three of his successors ; Tickell is 
fortunately an exception :— 


Atrides rising then extremely stormed, 
And what he raging threatened hath performed.—OciuBy. 
The swelling monarch stormed, 
And then the vengeance vowed he since performed.—Dryrpex, 
And urged our brutal chief, who loudly stormed, 
To threaten vengeance, which he since performed.—MayNWABRING, 
Then, rising in his wrath, the monarch stormed ; 
Incensed he threatened, and his threats performed.—Poprs. 
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from translations‘ of the first book 
which he did not venture to make 
when translating that book him- 
self ; in fact, as 1 have shown in my 
notes, he has more than once had 
his eye on Tickell. That Tickell 
should have borrowed from Pope 
himself is, as I have intimated 
above, hardly likely, if, as the ad- 
vertisements show, he appeared in 
the field only twodays after. Pope’s 
was a volume, Tickell’s ar 
more than a pamphlet; but thoug 

plagiarism may have been possible, 
it would have r yuired unusual ex- 
pedition on the part of printers 
and publishers ; and we may fairly 
ask whether it was worth Tickell’s 
while to give and take so much 
trouble for so very small an advan- 
tage as criticism must pronounce 
him to have gained. The internal 
evidence of plagiarism from Pope 
seems eel reduced to one line, 
verse 236, and that may surely be 
accounted for by coincidence." 
What was the precise charge which 
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Pope intended to fasten on Tickell’s 
management of the compound epi- 
thets, we cannot tell. Tickell had 
valued himself on it in his unpub- 
lished preface :* but this Pope can 
hardly have known, Pope’s mark 
appears when Tickell ventures on 
an English compound ; it appears 
also when Tickell expands a Greek 
compound into a line. It cannot 
be a question of principle, for both 
English compounds and epithets 
expanded into whole lines are found 
in Pope himself. And though in 
this as in other respects Tickell’s 
taste and poetical skill are inferior 
to Pope’s, there seems no ground 
for anything like a charge of whole- 
sale mismanagement. Here, how- 
ever, as elsewhere, it should be re- 
membered that we have to judge 
not of a work which Pope executed, 
but of a project which he aban- 
doned. It is partly in his prac- 
tice in the later books that we 
find contradictions to his theory. 


as indicated in this volume ; an 


9 E.g.:— 
To whom the goddess with the charming eyes: 
What hast thou said, O tyrant of the skies ?—Drypen, Jliad i. 
What hast thou said, O tyrant of the skies?—Popr, Jliad viii. 
The goddess with the charming eyes.—Poprs, Iliad xiv. 

* It should in fairness be added that there are one or two other coincidences, un- 
noticed by Pope, but not therefore to be disregarded. 

That strives to learn what heaven resolves to hide.—Pore. 
Strive not to find what I decree to hide. —T1cKELL. 

Put dread the power of this avenging hand.—Popr. 

Nor tempt the force of this superior hand. —TicKELL. 

* *There is one particular in which I have taken the liberty to differ from all 
the translations of Homer that I have seen ; and that is in the rendering of the com- 
pound epithets rather by a paraphrase than by compound words in our own tongue. 
After repeated trials of skill to link many words in one, to answer a sonorous word 
in the original, have we not found that these painstakers have been translating 
Homer into Greek, and what was elegance and music in one language is harshness 
and pedantry in another? In the first Jliad, for example, the cloud-compelling Jove, 
the golden-throned Juno, the far-shooting and silver-bowed Apollo, the white-armed 
Juno and ox-eyed Juno, the swift-footed Achilles, the brazen-stepped house, the 
thunder-loving god, the much-snowy Olympus, the much-sounding shore, &c., are so 
many several epithets which, though elegant and sonorous in the Greek; become either 
unintelligible, unmusical, or burlesque in English, And that this is wholly owing to 
the different genius of the two languages is hence apparent ; because the same ideas, 
when expressed in a manner suitable to the turn of our tongue, give the same pleasure 
to us that the ancients received in reading the original. And I cannot but observe 
upon this head, that Virgil himself, in a language much more capable of composition 
than ours, has often governed himself according to this rule. As this manner of 
translation-is much the most pleasing to the reader, it is the hardest to the translator, 
it being no less, when it is judiciously performed, than to take an image that lay 
confused and draw it out in its fairest light and full proportions ; or, in a similitude 
used by my Lord Bacon upon another occasion, it is to open the embroidery that is 
folded in the pack, and to spread out every figure in its perfect beauty.’-—Extract 
from Tickell’s unpublished preface, quoted in Aikin’s Life of Addison, vol. ii. pp. 
128, foll. -Compare Pope’s remarks on the same subject in his published preface. 
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the contradiction may imply no 
more than that at a later period he 
abandoned the theory. If he after- 
wards borrowed from passages pre- 
viously criticised in Tickell, not 
only when translating later books of 
Homer, but when revising his ver- 
sion of the first, we may infer that 
the rival performance approved 
itself more to his calm reflection 
than it had done to his irritated 
self-love. 

In conclusion, we may observe 
that a perusal of Pope’s remarks 
lends scarcely any support to his 
opinion that his real rival was not 
Tickell, but Addison. The notes 
on the Dedication and Address are 
indeed intended, as we have seen, 
to substantiate that opinion, whe- 
ther they have really any such force 
or no: but those on the text do not 
even show that such an opinion 
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existed, unless anything lies hid in 
the mysterious marks which I have 
been content to represent by a 
simple asterisk. Two or three 
lines, if so much, are attributed to 
Addison, one apparently to Philips, 
as if the charge were merely that 
the translation had been revised by 
Addison and his coterie, which, 
from Addison’s own admission, 
may very well have been the case. 
Probably in Pope’s mind, as in the 
minds of his friends, suspicion 
hardened into conviction from mere 
lapse of time: he knew that he had 
once persuaded himself that Addi- 
son was guilty, and he registered 
the belief as a permanent one, to be 
produced when necessary, without 
asking himself what he should do 
if he were called upon to embody 
it in full and establish it in 
detail. 


CHRONICLE OF CURRENT HISTORY. 


HE resolutions with which the 

Commons met the rejection of 
the Bill for the Repeal of the Paper 
Duty, will be remembered in his- 
tory as a singular example of the 
facility with which Englishmen 
make and accept illogical compro- 
mises. Lord Palmerston in a very 


adroit speech argued that the- 


Lords had acted legally and wisely, 
but that if they did so again, the 
Commons would resent the infrac- 
tion of their privileges, This exactly 
expressed the general feeling of the 
country, and if we may judge from 
the speeches of some of the more 
eminent peers since, it is a view 
which the Lords are substantially 
inclined to adopt. The Lords retire 
from the field with the credit of a 
successful interference generally 
approved, but they have been given 
to understand that such inter- 


ferences ought to be very rare. 
The debate on the resolutions was 
enlivened by several remarkable 


speeches. The Premier could 

scarcely have made a speech better 

calculated to disarm those of his 

followers who affected to believe 

in the existence of great popular 

indignation against the Lords, nor 
VOL, LXII. NO. CCCLXVIIIL. 


could he easily have offered 
anything more provoking to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, than 
the justification of the Lords, which 
he deduced from the waning ma- 
jority by which the Bill had been 
carried in the Commons. Mr. 
Gladstone could not attack his 
chief, and so he poured the vials of 
his wrath on the Opposition, on 
the strange ground that they did 
not oppose the resolutions sup- 
ported by the Ministry. A man 
must be a very fiery duellist who 
takes it as an insult that nobody 
will quarrel with him. Mr. Bright 
made the best speech that he has 
made for a long time, and he hit 
the really weak point in the House 
of Lords, when he adverted to the 
small share of attention they be- 
stow on their legislative duties, 
and to the extremely limited num- 
ber among them who think it 
worth while to take any part in 
legislation at all. Mr. Horsman’s 
speech in favour of the Lords 
exercising even greater power than 
at present, was eloquent and ori- 
ginal, and was full of suggestions 
that deserve consideration, but was 
open to the objection that it went 
T 
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too far into the regions of theory, 
and that it did not offer any sug- 
gestion for the cure of those defects 
in the House of Lords to which 
Mr. Bright referred, and the exist- 
ence of which would make the 
nation unwilling to see the autho- 
rity of the Upper House extended. 
The Ghoneties of the Exchequer 
has had the humiliating duty to 
perform of confessing that the 
money saved to the country by the 
Lords was very much wanted, The 
Chinese budget must have been as 
nasty a piece of work to Mr. Glad- 
stone as a minister ever went 
through. He had to confess that he 
had made a financial mistake, and 
that there was a miscalculation in 
the estimates; he had to impose a 
new indirect tax, and he had to su 
rt Lord Palmerston in undertak- 
ing a Chinese war. The moment 
when the House of Commons was 
overcome with a sense of the ludi- 
crous, while the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer explained to Mr. Roe- 
buck that he could easily reconcile 
the present with the past, and offered 
to his questioner’s consideration the 
characteristic proposition that ‘this 
may be wrong and that may be 
right, or this may be right and that 
may be wrong, or both may be 
wrong or both may be right,’ must 
have been one of deeper mortifica- 
tion than we could have wished 
should have befallen a man whose 
mistakes are always those of a 
large and generous mind. It is sel- 
dom that a minister loses so much 
in reputation within a single 
session as Mr. Gladstone has lost 
since the night when the delivery 
of the speech on the Budget re- 
lieved the nation from the anxiety 
with which it had been watching 
the progress of his influenza. One 
fault, we are delighted to say, Mr. 
Gladstone has not committed. He 
has not suffered his mortification 
to lead him into the uselessness of 
independent opposition ; and by re- 
taining his seat in the Cabinet he 
has kept the door open for future 
efforts to retrieve his reputation. 
The Session has been almost 
entirely barren of legislation. After 
the Reform Bill was abandoned, 
the Bankruptcy Bill was to be the 
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great achievement of the Govern- 
ment; but the Bankruptcy Bill 
has been withdrawn. The Attorney- 
General recoiled before the opposi- 
tion which awaited him on the 
question of applying the same law 
to traders and non-traders, after he 
had been beaten on the question of 
the compensation to the officials to 
be displaced by the new system. 
On both points he was, we think, 
clearly right. The objection that 
any gentleman taking a month’s 
run in Switzerland might return 
and find himself a bankrupt, 
simply depends on refusing to 
acknowledge the precautionary re- 
strictions on creditors which legal 
ingenuity could easily devise ; and 
the principle that if the nation has 
made a mistake by having passed 
a bad bankruptcy bill, it, and not 
future suitors in the Bankruptcy 
Court, ought to pay for the intro- 
duction of a better system, is 
obvious as soon as it is_ stated. 
However, the Bankruptcy Bill has 
been successfully opposed, and is 
withdrawn. So is the Corporation 
of London Bill ; so is the Savings 
Bank Bill; and so are many other 
bills of equal importance. The 
impotence of legislation displayed 
by Parliament has drawn from Lord 
Derby an eloquent and able speech, 
in which he reviewed the failures 


-of recent years, and suggested that 


some means should be taken to 
prevent all the pains bestowed on 
abortive bills being utterly thrown 
away. If any effectual means 
could be devised, the country would 
have great cause to congratulate 
itself; but when we hear it said 
that constitutional government is 
on its trial, and that Parliament is 
useless if it cannot pass bills, we 
must observe that it is a great mis- 
take to suppose that the passing of 
new statutes is the only object of 
Parliament assembling. A session 
in which not a single bill became 
law, except those necessary to carry 
on the administration of the coun- 
try, might be a most useful and 
creditable session, and might con- 
fer benefits on the nation which no 
despotic country can hope for. The 
main duty of Parliament is to ex- 
press and fix free opinion. That 
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the voice of the people should be 
heard by those who govern it dur- 
ing six months of the year, is a gain 
in itself which needs no triumphs 
of legislation to enhance its value. 
During this session the nation has 
arrived through its representatives 
in Parliament at several conclu- 
sions of primary importance, It 
has discovered that it does not wish 
for any immediate change in its 
electoral system ; it has learned to 
hesitate at the inroad of direct on 
indirect taxation ; and it has taken 
the resolution to oppose France in 
arms if Imperial aggression is 
pushed further. The whole diffe- 
rence between despotic and consti- 
tutional government lies in the 
diversity of the modes in which 
the country arrives at action on 
such points as these. We have in 
England the substantial control of 
our home and foreign policy. In 
France the entire policy of the 
country sleeps in the bosom of one 
man. That is the real contrast; 
and this fundamental difference is 
not affected by a happy, contented, 
and free people having to wait an- 
other year for a bankruptcy bill. 
Among minor subjects of dispute, 
none has excited greater interest 
than the proposed insertion of the 
clause requiring the declaration of 
religious opinion in the Census Bill. 
Theoretically, as Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis observed, there could 
be no harm in recording to what 
denomination each person included 
in the Census belonged, supposing 
that everybody belonged to some 
definite denomination or to none, 
But there are very many English 
people who do not belong to any 
except in the most nominal way, 
and who yet would not like to re- 
cord that they belonged to none. 
It is not at all desirable that these 
persons should be invited to regis- 
ter a purely nominal and artificial 
adhesion to some- denomination, 
and it is certainly not the interest 
of the Church of England that they 
should do so, The wish to annoy 
Dissenters by showing the numeri- 
cal superiority of the Church is one 
that ought to be studiously checked. 
It is probable that the bulk of 
those who belong really to no de- 
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nomination, or who attend at many 
places of worship indifferently, 
would describe themselves as be- 
longing to the body that is socially 
the most respectable and is in pos- 
session of the parochial churches. 
But although the triumph thus ob- 
tained might vex jealous Noncon- 
formists, it would be a very barren 
and dangerous one for the Church. 
The Church has everything to gain 
by allowing the neutral ground be- 
tween itself and dissent to be as 
wide as possible, and by exercising 
its attracting influences as quietly 
and noiselessly as possible. As 
long as no one can say of the poor 
that they belong definitely and by 
specific record to a distinct Non- 
conformist denomination, they will 
belong theoretically to the Church ; 
and the Church, with its higher 
education, social prestige, and enor- 
mous wealth, has much the best 
chance in competing for the real 
adherence of the millions that are 
now practically. unattached to any 
religious body. 

Far the most really important 
measure of the session has had a 
narrow escape of sinking into a 

ersonal quarrel between Sir Charles 

ood and Mr. Horsman. It is 
difficult to overrate the conse- 

uences of making a mistake in 
the composition of our Indian 
army; and the overpowering ma- 
jority with which the second read- 
ing of Sir Charles Wood’s Bill was 
carried, after a feeble defence and 
a languid debate, must dishearten 
those who hope against all expe- 
rience that Parliament will interest 
itself in the Government of India, 
The authorities on each side of the 
controversy seem so nearly balanced, 
and India is so far off, and is in 
every way such a bore to the House 
of Commons, that all parties agreed 
to throw the entire responsibility 
of the decision on the Cabinet, and 
accept the proposal submitted to 
them. This was an easy way of 
getting out of the difficulty; and 
it must be allowed that if members 
had attempted to go into the merits 
of the question, they would have 
found a vexatious weight of argu- 
mentagainst the Ministerial scheme. 
All those who have known India by 
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having made India their home, who 
have studied and lived with the na- 
tives, and are intimately acquainted 
with the history of the past, are una- 
nimous in condemning the proposal 
to do away with the Indian army. 
The solitary argument on the other 
side is that a local force would be 
likely to lose discipline. This is 
backed by the high authority of 
Lord Clyde and other officers in 
the Queen’s service. But its force 
is diminished when we find that it 
rests principally upon the history 
of what is called the mutinyamong 
the Company’s European troops 
last year. The whole case of the 
soldiers referred to rested on the 
assumption that they could not be 
mutineers because they were no 
longer soldiers, Their service was 
at an end; and according to the 
equitable, if not the technical, in- 
terpretation of their agreement, 
they had been discharged. This 
view of their case has been recog- 
nised as correct by the great majo- 
rity of thoseacquainted with the cir- 
cumstances ; and it is therefore un- 
satisfactory to find that this alleged 
disaffection is the main, if not the 
only ground on which the Ministry 
have disregarded the unanimous 
voice of Indian opinion. There is 
an argument, too, which cannot be 
dwelt on in Parliament, because the 
evidence on which it rests is merely 
common notoriety, but which de- 
serves attentive consideration. It 
is said by all the best authorities 
on India that a spirit has recently 
grown up of bitter contemptuous 
hostility to the natives, and that 
this spirit is especially manifested 
by officers who have lately come 
from England, and hope soon to 
get back there. Feeling no per- 
manent interest in the country, 
they vent their displeasure at being 
sent to a country they dislike by 
treating as dogs the dusky beings 
around them. Language is asserted 
to be current in India about the 
natives such as is uttered in 
American plantations by the arro- 
= masters of trembling negroes. 

this is so, and if this is really 
the fruit of an influx of troops not 
permanently connected with the 
country, we are entering on a course 
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ominous of disaster by making 
permanent a system under which 
such troops, and such troops only, 
will be sent into India. 

As no Government could have 
ventured to neglect the Report of 
the Defences Commission, curiosity 
was limited to ascertaining whether 
the fortification of London would 
be added by the Government to 
the scheme of the Commissioners, 
and what would be the tone and 
temper in which Lord Palmerston 
would speak of our relations with 
France. Non-professional critics 
are scarcely competent to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the advisa- 
bility of leaving London unpro- 
tected by permanent fortifications ; 
but Lord Palmerston established a 
prima facie case against building a 
circle of forts, when he urged that 
the expense would be enormous, 
the inconvenience in peace exces- 
sive, and the hindrance to the 
enemy very small. Every one, 
however, can pronounce for himself 
whether the language used by Lord 
Palmerston with regard to France 
seemed to him worthy of the posi- 
tion of an English Minister, and 
warranted by facts. Timid minds 
might have thought it more pru- 
dent to have disguised in words 
from France that we distrust her ; 
but Lord Palmerston, boldly and 
with great good sense, as it appears 
to us, told the whole world what 
we were about. France is accu- 
mulating instruments of attack 
which are very alarming to us, and 
it is against France we wish to 
increase our means of defence. 
The best art of peace is to make 
war terrible; and the only pacific 
policy is to show France it will 
not answer to attack us. 

The outburst of national enthp- 
siasm with which the Belgians have 
expressed their devotion and grati- 
tude to their King, their attach- 
ment to their Constitution, and 
their resolution to maintain their 
independence, displayed itself in 
one of the most stirring scenes 
that the Continent has witnessed 
for many years. There are still 
many Frenchmen left to whom the 
perusal of what took place on this 
great day of Belgian rejoicing must 
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give food for thoughts of the dee 
est humiliation. France and Bel- 
gium started on the race of Con- 
stitutional freedom together, and 
now Belgium is free, happy, and 

rosperous, and France is lying 
eo hand and foot at the foot of 
a military despot, dead, or nearly 
dead, intellectually and morally, 
and only struggling to find a 
feverish life in the fitful excitement 
of foreign conquest. 

The stagnation of the internal 
history of France has lately been 
varied by the occurrence of two 
incidents which show that the 
Imperial Government is still afraid 
of its domestic enemies. On the 
budget being submitted to the 
Corps Législatif, M. Jules Favre 
made a very able speech, proving 
what every person knows, that the 
surplus which is become a common 
form of all Imperial budgets is 
purely nominal. How is it pos- 
sible, he asked, that the finances of 
the country can be plunged year 
after year into such confusion, and 
so many millions wasted in unpro- 
fitable expenditure? The answer 
he gave was that France was not 
free ; for if she could express her 
honest opinion, she never would 
sanction the annual waste of her 
resources. It might have been su 
yous that the Government would 
1ave retorted with the convincing 
argument of an overwhelming ma- 
jority ; but the devotees of the 

mpire could not bear to hear this 
obvious truth obtruded on their 
attention. The speech of M. Favre 
was therefore received as an out- 
rageous and blasphemous calumny, 
and one poetical courtier ventured 
to assert that the French press was 
free, that is, ‘free for good, though 
not for evil.’ What we are struck 
with is not-the mere fact that an 
unsupported leader of opposition 
utters a few unpleasant truths and 
a chorus of ministerialists ventures 
to hoot him down, for all that is 
very simple ; but the evident dread 
of the Government lest the re- 
motest and faintest notion of liberty 
should rise before the national 
mind, throws a curious light on 
the present state of France. The 
same state of feeling is betrayed 
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still more manifestly in the line 
adopted by the Minister of the 
Interior with regard to the Cour- 
rier de Paris, He refused, after 
long consideration and after con- 
sulting with the highest authorities, 
to grant permission to the pur- 
chaser of a paper to carry it on, 
and the ground of refusal was that 
men of moderation and social 
respectability were going to write 
in it. Nothing could be more 
frank than the declaration of M. 
Billault. He owned that legally 
the purchaser of the pen ought 
to be allowed to work his property 
rovided he did not transgress the 
ounds of the law; but he argued 
that it would be a political mistake 
in the Government to allow an op- 
position journal to be started which 
would be effective precisely because 
it was moderate. We were not 
prepared to find the Imperial 
Government, after all it has done 
to make itself secure, confessing so 
openly its sense of insecurity. 

We begin to be weary of the 
stupid malevolence which breathes 
through the pamphlets against 
England that issue almost daily 
from the Imperial press. Perhaps, 
however, the pamphlet having the 
title of La Politique Anglaise deserves 
notice because it has the merit of 
going as far as the insults of an 
ignorant, vain, and_ill-blooded 
Frenchman can go, and will there- 
fore save us the trouble of attend- 
ing to other publications of the sort. 
Its contents may be briefly summed 
by saying that it proposes to prove 
that Seon can either save us or 
ruin us—save us as she saved us in 
the Crimea, or ruin us as she will 
ruin us when she combines with 
Russia in the East; and that it is 
therefore suicidal in us to thwart 
her; whereas if we will but join 
her in spreading liberty and fra- 
ternity, we shall be as apy and 
safe as we shall be usef This 
nonsense is really not worth answer- 
ing. It is lowering to enter ona 
game of brag with a Government 
hack, and we may be sure that 
those who let Government hacks 
write do not believe that France 
saved us in the Crimea or could 
ruin usinaday. The real object 
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of such publications is to prepare 
the French for a rupture with 
England, and the proper reply for 
England to make is to keep silent 
and go on arming. 

Much has transpired within the 
last month to throw light on the 
interview of the Prince Regent 
with the Emperor. It has for some 
time been one of the leading ob- 
jects of the Emperor’s policy to 
detach Prussia from the English 
alliance, and to form a new com- 
bination which should embrace 
France, Russia, and Prussia, and 
which should lay down the law to 
Europe. It is obvious that if this 
alliance could have been carried 
out, Austria would have ceased to 
be a great Power, and England 
would have been fully engaged in 
holding her own. There was much 
to tempt Prussia in the project. 
She would have gained a compact 
territory, and the Rhine, the 
Vistula, the Baltic, and the Maine, 
would have given her a sym- 
metrical if not a strong line of 
frontiers. The hatred of Austria 
which burns in the breasts of many 
Prussian statesmen, was also a 
very powerful incentive to seizing 


so excellent an opportunity of ven- 


geance. There were men in whom 
this sentiment overpowered the 
voice of honour and patriotism,and 
the notion of an alliance between 
France and Prussia was entertained 
with at least a passing favour by 
men who on most points are liberal 
and honourable. In order to do 
justice to them we must remember 
that these men were subjected for 
eight years to every species of 
humiliation and insult, during the 
reign of reactionary terror which, 
under the patronage of Austria, 
disgraced the last years of the un- 
fortunate King of Prussia. They 
had learnt to feel towards the 
Austrians an intensity of hatred 
not very far short of that which 
animates the Italians, and which 
has induced Piedmont to enter on 
alliances however dangerous, in 
order to effect the one great object 
of every Italian’s ambition, the ex- 

ulsion of the Austrians from the 

talian soil. There were members 
of the liberal party in Prussia who 
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reasoned in the same way, and 
held that every means was justi- 
fiable which could conduce to ren- 
dering Austria powerless in Ger- 
many. If, however, the evil in- 
fluence which Austria has exercised 
in Germany affords some excuse 
for their willingness to bargain 
with two military despotisms, there 
can be no doubt that it would have 
been a black day for Prussia if the 
counsels of their shortsighted 
jealousy had prevailed. Fortu- 
nately Prussia was in the hands of 
wiser and more honest men. The 
Regent and the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern have never for a moment 
swerved from the line of a straight- 
forward and national policy. They 
have never forgotten they were 
Germans, and they have never 
stooped to listen to the whisperings 
of enemies who offered territorial 
greatness at the price of indepen- 
dence. 

The fact is that the Prince Regent 
has beaten Louis Napoleon simply 
by being honest. Every now and 
then virtue has its victory in this 
wicked world; and a man who is 
considered the most finished type 
of the modern intriguer has been 
foiled by a plain, blunt man of 
ordinary ability. The Regent has 
merely acted as he thought the 
dignity and interest of his country 
required. He excited the hopes of 
French diplomatists in proportion 
to the disgust he awakened in the 
breast of the dynastic party in 
Germany when he refused to aid 
Austria in defence of her Italian 
possessions. He subsequently saved 
Austria by giving it to be under- 
stood that if the Quadrilateral was 
attacked, the Prussian army would 
cross the Rhine. Of course this 
pleased neither party; but the great 
mass of Germans capable of reflec- 
tion have long ago become con- 
vinced that this policy was quite 
right. ‘The Emperor was disap- 
pointed and piqued, and he deter- 
mined to try what his influence 
would do in a personal interview. 
Louis Napoleon has the most in- 
tense confidence in his powers of 
porte when he can but get 

ace to face with the person whom 
he wishes to persuade; and he has 
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done all in his power to bring these 
dangerous personal interviews into 
fashion. The Prince Regent was 
very much disinclined to arrange 
a meeting which would subject 
him to the suspicion of being 
engaged in the very intrigues from 
which he has consistently stood 
aloof. But the Emperor insisted, 
and became so urgent that the 
Regent thought it would have been 
insulting to have refused any longer. 
But before he accepted, he made 
the express stipulation that the 
subject of territorial changes should 
not be mentioned. The Emperor 
was compelled to assent, and thus 
the whole object of the interview 
was defeated in advance. The 
Regent also took care to have the 
sovereigns present who would have 
been the greatest losers if the 
schemes of the Emperor had suc- 
ceeded. These precautions not 


only succeeded in bafiling Louis 
Napoleon, but by the firmness and 
honesty they evinced, have greatly 
increased the esteem in which the 
Regent and Prussia are held in 
Germany and throughout Europe. 
Louis Napoleon dragged the Regent 


to Baden in order to make him the 
instrument of Imperial ambition ; 
he went away leaving the Regent 
the recognised head of a nation 
determined to dispute every inch 
of German territory with France. 
For every day brings the time 
nearer when Prussia will be the 
only representative of Northern 
Germany on occasions of moment. 
Anything like an artificial centra- 
ization is repugnant to the tastes 
and traditions of Germany; and 
there is no reason to suppose that 
Prussia will absorb all the sur- 
rounding little States. But Ger- 
many must have a leader, and that 
leader must be Prussia. It is in 
vain that the more shortsighted of 
the minor sovereigns strive against 
it. The history of the meeting of 
the Dukes and Kings with the 
Regent, which took place on the 
day after the Emperor had left, 
curiously illustrates the superiority 
of Prussia, and the strange folly of 
the feeble sovereigns who dread 
her influence. The Regent ad- 
dressed his crowned brothers, and 
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told them that he was determined 
to uphold the integrity of Germany, 
and that he wished for no territo- 
rial changes within its limits, but 
that he should certainly persevere 
in a liberal policy, and that he 
should do his best to make the 
military defences of the country a 
reality, and not the mockery they 
must remain if the arrangements 
of the Federal Constitution were 
adhered to. The Princes attempted 
to urge on him their counter-pro- 
positions. What they really wanted 
was, that Prussia should cease to 
terrify them by being liberal. They 
therefore asked that the National 
Verein—that is, the voluntary as- 
sociation for promoting national 
unity—should 5 discouraged and 
thwarted by Prussia, that Prussia 
should join in the guarantee to be 
given bythe Diet to the Constitution 
illegally attempted to be forced by 
the Elector of Hesse upon his sub- 
jects, and that Prussia should ac- 
quiesce in the childish scheme of 
there beinga third German army be- 
side the Prussian and Austrian, com- 
posed of the forces of all the Princes 
who are afraid something bad is 
going tohappentothem. Lastly, e 
had made up their minds to 
the Regent to dismiss his present 
liberal ministry: but when the time 
came, their courage failed them, and 
they did not venture to interfere 
in the private affairs of Prussia. 
The Regent treated all their propo- 
sitions as they deserved. He would 
not condescend to discuss them. 
He informed the sovereigns that 
they might instruct their represen- 
tatives at Berlin to bring anything 
they pleased to the official notice 
of Baron Schleinitz, but he would 
not lower himself to enter on the 
consideration of suggestions the 
drift of which was to invite Prussia 
to give up all that makes her great, 
and all the most cherished doc- 
trines of the Regent’s policy, with- 
out receiving any equivalent what- 
ever, except the prospect of bein 
atted on the back and applaude 
y the petty despots who are 
frightened out of their wits at the 
prospect of a possible revolution. 
Prussia has only to wait, to 
pursue an honest course, and to 
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represent faithfully the aspirations 
and wishes of the German people, 
and soon the Berlin Chambers, and 
not the sittings of the Frankfort 
Diet, will be held to be the centre of 
German thought and German policy. 
The Regent is, we believe, ouialier 
sincere in his declaration that he 
does not desire to see the petty 
thrones of Germany overturned for 
the benefit of Prussia, It is not 
his policy, nor is it to his interest, 
that he should intrigue for advan- 
tages of this kind, The strength 
of Prussia lies in the absence of 
all intrigue. If these petty sove- 
reigns will be wise in time, if they 
will satisfy the wishes of their sub- 
jects, and aid Prussiain developing 
the military resources of Germany, 
there is no reason why they should 
not transmit their crowns to an in- 
definite line of descendants. But 
if they are not wise in time, they 
must go to the limbo where the 
Dukes of North Italy have gone. 
Germany has been greatly scanda- 
lized this summer by the conduct 
of the King of Hanover and his 
Minister, Count Borries. Not onl 

have they declined to join with 
Prussia in fortifying the coasts of 
the Baltic, but the Minister made 
a statement in the Chamber which 
virtually amounted to a declara- 
tion that rather than submit to 
be led by Prussia, Hanover 
would join with France. This 
insulting avowal of treason to 
er raised a cry of indig- 
nation throughout the country, and 
the answer of the King to this cry 
has been to make his Minister a 
Count. The Germans have some 
faults, but they are not men to 
allow such a King and such a 
Minister to disgrace their common 
country one hour longer than is 
absolutely necessary. However 
faithful Prussia may be to existing 
rights she cannot avoid offering a 
contrast, and an attractive contrast, 
to such traitorous poltroons as the 
present tenants of power in Hano- 
ver. The Regent cannot help the 
Hanoverians comparing the mise- 
rable Sovereign who is ready to 
crouch at the feet of the enemy of 
Germany, with the Prince who has 
defied Louis Napoleon to touch an 
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inch of German ground. There are 
timid persons who say that Prussia 
ought to temporise, to yield to 
the humours of the petty sove- 
reigns, and to avoid any further and 
fuller prosecution of a liberal policy. 
Timid persons were never more 
foolish. Prussia has only to 
strengthen her army so that her 
disciplined and organised force may 
serve as the nucleus of national 
opposition, and to attract the Ger- 
man people to her by a frank and 
free administration of her internal 
affairs ; and then, if war breaks out, 
Germany will rally round her. If 
war comes, it will be a war for 
German nationality against French 
encroachment, and of liberty against 
despotism. The strength of Ger- 
many in such a war must lie not 
only in her troops, but in the en- 
thusiasm of the people being called 
out and wisely directed. By ad- 
hering to Prussia, if Prussia is 
strong and free, the nation will 
find a vent for its enthusiasm, and 
the gain thus obtained will far out- 
balance the inconveniences of hav- 
ing to change in part the system of 
internal government in any of the 
States at the moment when danger 
is near. 

The meeting of the Prince Regent 
with the Emperor of Austria at 
Toéplitz will, it may be hoped, do 
something to bring the two great 
German Powers into harmony. It 
is scarcely likely they should be 
brought into complete accord, as 
Austria asks what Prussia cannot 
and will not give—a guarantee of 
Venetia, .There is no more embar- 
rassing question to Prussia than 
this of Venetia, for the sympathies 
of the Prussians are with the 
Italians; and yet if France attacks 
Austria in the Quadrilateral she 
will gain the advantage of taking 
the two halves of Germany sepa- 
rately, and of exhausting Austria 
before she meddles with Prussia. 
The Prussian Cabinet cannot. there- 
fore decline under all circum- 
stances to help Austria in Italy; 
and the argument of Austria 1s, 
that if Prussia would declare her 
intention of doing what she must 
do, there would be no war at all. 

On internal questions Austria 
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seems not disinclined to make some 
concessions to Prussia, and she is 
even reported to have taken con- 
ciliatory steps in the important 
matter of the Hesse Constitution. 
The point of principle involved in 
this much-vexed question is the 
competency of the Diet, in con- 
junction with the sovereign of a 
Federal State, to impose a consti- 
tution upon the people of his State 
without his people’s assent. Prus- 
sia has protested against this in- 
terpretation of the powers of the 
Diet, but she has been outvoted at 
the Diet, and the Elector has been 
authorized by the Diet to promul- 
gate his Constitution. A further 
step, however, remains to be taken 
—that of obtaining for this Con- 
stitution the guarantee of the Diet, 
a guarantee which, when once 
given, not only authorizes the 
Diet to interfere by arms in the 
internal affairs of the State whose 
Constitution is thus guaranteed, 
but compels it to do so if any 
impediment arises to the carry- 
ing out of the Constitution. 
The case of armed intervention on 
the part of the Diet is not, there- 


fore, likely to occur, unless this 


guarantee is given. Prussia has 
pretty clearly given it to be under- 
stood that she would not allow of 
an armed intervention of this kind 
in a country so near her. For the 
peace of the Confederation, there- 
fore, the principal object to be 
aimed at at present is, that the 
Elector should not apply for the 
guarantee of the Diet; and Austria, 
we believe, has taken steps to dis- 
suade the Elector from making the 
application. 

The experiment of making the 
new Austrian Council of State an in- 
strument for introducing represen- 
tative governmentis being carried on 
with great apparent honesty by the 
Emperor. Te has announced that 
all financial measures, new loans, 
new taxes, and new items of expen- 
diture will be submitted to the 
Council, and that no steps will be 
taken until the recommendation of 
the Council has been made known. 
It is said that a still more impor- 
tant change is to be made, and that 
the Council will now have a power 
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of veto on measures proposed by 
the Government. The Council also 
appears to be working fairly within 
itself, and the more liberal members 
are exercising an influence which is 
beginning to be apparent over the 
Government, and over men like 
Count Clam Martinitz, who repre- 
sent the more intelligent sections 
of the aristocratic and reactionary 
party. 

The great efforts which Austria is 
making to conciliate her disaffected 
provinces, and to inspire confidence 
in her political honesty, may enable 
her to meet the storm of war which 
we fear, will soon be directe 
againsther. Itis forthe sake of Italy 
much more than for that of Austria, 
that we look forward with alarm 
to the attack on the Quadri- 
lateral, which is the one great aim 
of the brave men who are hurrying 
Italy into unity. Unless there is 
an internal revolution in Austria, 
and unless France is willing by 
again assisting Italy to take the 
chance ofa general war, we do not 
see any probability of the Italians 
being successful in attacking the 
Quadrilateral. It would take a 
long time before the raw levies 
that would constitute their main 
force could be fit to encounter 
Austrian veterans ; and a protracted 
siege involves an expenditure of 
life and money for which the 
Italians are quite unprepared. The 
consequences of defeat would be 
disastrous for the Italians. It is, 
indeed, improbable that the Aus- 
trians would try to again occupy 
the whole of Italy with troops and 

riests, but the Italians, baffied and 

umiliated, would have no prin- 
ciple of cohesion, and Italy might 
be subjected to another long period 
of suffering and division. It is 
therefore natural that a great effort 
should be made to arrest the pro- 
gress at Naples of the party which 
sees in annexation to Piedmont the 
best means of leading all Italy to a 
speedy conflict with the Austrians, 

he Constitutionalists of Naples 
are composed of two sections. There 
are those who think that the inte- 
rests of Italy require that the north 
and south should be under different 
though allied governments. They 
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wish to have another Piedmont at 
Naples, to satisfy Sicily, but to 
keep it connected with the main- 
land. Another section considers 
the maintenance of a separate king- 
dom at Naples a temporary ar- 
rangement, the use of which con- 
sists in the time thus given to Italy 
before she begins a war for Venetia, 
It appears to us that this is one 
of those temporary arrangements 
which cannot be worked. It may be 
true that any arrangement for con- 
tinuing the Neapolitan monarchy 
must be temporary, but no govern- 
ment could be carried on which 

rofessed only to retain its head as 
ong as he was wanted. Unless the 
monarchy is supported and power 
held by those a think that the 
existence of a separate southern 
kingdom is permanently advisable, 
the annexation to Piedmont cannot 
long be delayed. A nation in a 
state of excitement like that which 
pervades Naples must soon fix on 
a point to which it can direct its 
efforts. If its aim is to preserve 
the monarchy, but to make it con- 
stitutional, the monarchy may last 
undersomeshape or other. Probably 


the present King will have to abdi- 


cate in favour of some member of 
his family who has not grilled 
Italians to please the Jesuits ; but 
if the notion becomes fixed that 
annexation is to be the end of the 
present constitutional government 
the temporary arrangement will 
soon come to be treated as ridiculous 
and superfluous. Meanwhile the 
new Liberal ministry deserve great 
credit for the resolution with which 
they have carried out the changes 
advised by them. They have taken 
every precaution against a reac- 
tionary coup-7 état, They resigned 
with one exception when they 
thought the King was trying to 
work with the Royal Guard against 
them, and the effect of their re- 
signation was a promise that the 
forts commanding the town should 
be placed in the hands of the 
National Guard. They havealsosuc- 
ceeded in getting rid of the Cama- 
rilla which under the auspices 
of the Queen Mother has hitherto 
succeeded in persuading the King 
to take more wrong steps than the 
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most liberal fancy would suppose 
possible in so short a reign. And 
they are entering into negotiations 
with Piedmont for uniting the two 
States in a common policy at home 
and abroad. They may fail, but 
they have worked ion to succeed, 
At the same time we cannot but 
feel that the defence of Melazzo 
and Messina is a useless waste of 
human life, and that the Neapoli- 
tan Ministry is responsible for it. 

Garibaldi will soon, we may 
expect, be in possession of the 
whole of Sicily, and he will not 
give it up unless he sees that 
it is entrusted to men who share 
in his aspirations for Italian unity. 
The memorial published by 
Signor La Farina must have con- 
vinced most readers that Gari- 
baldi has been quite right in 
declining to sanction the imme- 
diate annexation of Sicily to Pied- 
mont. He is keeping for Victor 
Emanuel, without opposition, what 
Victor Emanuel could not hold for 
himself without incurring the most 
serious risk. We do not see how 
any arrangement can be dreamt of 
by the most sanguine Neapolitan 
Constitutionalists, which will in- 
clude Sicily. Garibaldi, and not 
Naples, will be in possession of 
Sicily, and the present Ministry can- 
not quarrel with him except at the 
risk of hastening their own ruin. 
While, therefore, we concur in 
the abstract reasoning of those 
who think that the immediate 
dethronement of the Bourbons 
may endanger Italy by precipi- 
tating her too soon into a quar- 
rel with Austria, yet we do not 
see any distinct basis. on which 
a Constitutional monarchy under 
the Bourbons can hope to rest per- 
manently. For a time the Bour- 
bons may linger on, if they obey 
every order laid on them by Pied- 
mont. But Garibaldi will be always 
at hand to sweep them away 
directly they have served the pur- 
pose for which alone they can be 
useful. 

Sir Robert Peel has lately made 
a speech against Sardinia, with 
which we could sympathize if we 
did not think it proceeded on an 
entirely wrong calculation. His 
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argument is that Piedmont is the 
slave of France, and that the more 
the power of Piedmont is increased, 
the stronger is the tool that France 
has to work with. This is, we are 
convinced, a wrong estimate of the 
Ttalian nation. The more powerful 
Italy is, the less it will be the servant 
of France. The Italians are one of 
the most independent nations of 
Europe, so far as the feelings of 
the more educated and energetic 
part of the population represent 
the country. The indiscretion of a 
Liverpool shipowner has recorded 
in print the antipathy to Louis 
Napoleon which Garibaldi has been 
long known to entertain; and if no 
other gain has resulted from the 
annexation of Savoy, it has at least 
inspired the Italians with the feel- 
ings which animate adebtor towards 
a creditor who has behaved unhand- 
somely to him. Count Cavour has 
also been vehemently censured by 
Mr. Kinglake and Sir Robert Peel for 
permitting the embarcation of the 
supporters of Garibaldi at Genoa. 
Theoretically, he is of course wrong; 
but practically, a cause which the 
English Foreign Secretary has com- 
pared to the war of Greek Inde- 
pendence cannot be classed with 
the capricious schemes of filibus- 
ters. It is one which Piedmont 
must espouse to a certain extent. 
It is established on indisputable 
evidence that Count Cavour and 
the King opposed with sincere 
earnestness the expedition of Gari- 
baldi. But it would not have been 
possible to have used force to pre- 
vent a body of Italians going to 
relieve Sicily from such a govern- 
ment as that of the Bourbons. A 
too determined opposition to the 
national party would merely have 
on itated a revolution that would 

ave led to an immediate and dis- 
astrous war with Austria. The 

lea of Count Cavour, that the 

eace of Villafranca left him with- 
out any power to resist the stream 
of public opinion, seems to us in- 
disputable. He embarked in the 
war with the understanding that 
the Austrians were to be driven 
out of Italy. He was stopped half- 
way, and the consequences of the 
disappointment must rest with the 


The Syrian Massacres, 
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real author both of the war and 
the peace. 

The dreadful massacres in Syria 
have roused the indignation and 
awakened the sympathies of Chris- 
tian Europe. The capture by the 
Druses of the Maronite village of 
Zahleh has led the way to a great 
movement of Mahomedan fanati- 
cism, which has ended in a suc- 
cessful attack on Damascus. It is 
computed that at least a hundred 
and fifty Christian villages have 
been depopulated; about eight 
thousand ristians have been 
massacred in cold blood, and ten 
times that number have been driven 
to wander in beggary, and are still 
exposed to the liability of incur- 
ring a fate as awful as that which 
has overtaken their murdered 
brethren. The evidence seems 
lamentably strong that the Turkish 
authorities in Syria connived at 
deeds of violence which they 
thought creditable to their religion. 
In a very different part of the 
Ottoman empire a similar burst of 
Mahomedan bigotry has led to 
crimes on a smaller scale, and the 
Christians of Herzegovina and 
Albania have been threatened with 
the fate of the Maronites of the 
Lebanon. The Government of the 
Sultan is brought into constant 
contact with the representatives of 
the Christian Powers, and can ap- 
preciate the consequences of a 
defiance thrown in the teeth of 
Christendom; but the great bulk 
of the Mahomedan population look 
on every concession to Christians 
as an abandonment of the doctrines 
of the true faith, and are careless 
what may happen so long as their 
hatred of the infidel receives a 
momentary gratification. It is pos- 
sible also that the very weakness of 
the Ottoman Empire may add to 
the recklessness with which the 
fanatics provoke retribution. They 
may consider that the time is draw- 
ing near when they will have to 
withdraw to the happy countries 
which, like Mesopotamia, are un- 
defiled by the presence of Christian 
dogs, and that before they go they 
will do as much harm as possible. 
The Porte has indeed promised to 
despatch the Foreign Minister, Fuad 
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Pasha, with a force sufficient to quell 
the insurrection. But the Porte 
does everything slowly, and even 
its friends, like Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, suspect that in this matter 
it is either unwilling or afraid to 
display energy. The French have 
therefore determined to anticipate 
the arrival of the Turks, and a force 
of several thousand men has been 
ordered to leave Toulon with all 
possible despatch, We do not 
complain of this. In the face of 
massacres so dreadful, it would be 
treasonable to Christianity to let 
political jealousies prevent our as- 
senting to the intervention of any 
Christian Power that could prevent 
further bloodshed; and the religious 
ties that exist between France and 
the Latin Christians of Syria are 
sufficient to give a good reason for 
the activity of the only Power that 
could land effective troops in Syria 
within a few days. France oily 


goes there under a Convention, 
and so far as present appearances 
go, there is no reason to apprehend 
that the Convention will 
adhered to. 

Among other contributions to 
the safety of the Syrian Christians, 


not be 


one has been furnished by a Power 
whom other motives perhaps, as 
well as those of benevolence, have 
prompted to show herself capable 
of playing a part in European af- 
fairs. Two Spanish men-of-war 
have been sent to the Syrian coast. 
At the same time an intimation 
has been given that France is pre- 
vared to advocate the admission of 
— into the councils of Europe 
as a sixth great Power. It is im- 
possible to deny that the system of 
settling the affairs of Europe by 
the deliberations of the five great 
Powers is recommended by con- 
siderations of practical convenience 
rather than by those of abstract 
justice. The affairs of Europe were 
settled on the downfall of Napo- 
leon by the allies who had defeated 
him, and by the nation he had so 
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often led to victory. A particular 
historical crisis made it natural that 
they should then dispose of the 
destinies of Europe, and it has been 
found a simple and convenient 
- to decide European disputes 
y collecting them on other occa- 
sions. As other States acquire im- 
portance, or are directly interested 
in the questions that happen to be 
the questions of the day, they may 
fairly ask not to be affected by 
deliberations in which they do not 
take part. But if the almost acci- 
dental arrangement, reposing on a 
historical basis, which has led to 
the recognition of the five great 
Powers as a means of settling Euro- 
ean difficulties, is now broken into 
y the admission of new members 
into the council, it must soon 
cease altogether. We do not say 
that Spain ought to be excluded 
from the councils of Europe, but 
most certainly if she is admitted, 
Sardinia has every claim to be ad- 
mitted also. We trust that Eng- 
land will never consent to admit 
Spain unless the proper represen- 
tative of Italy is there also. We 
have recognised the annexation of 
Central Italy ; and if Central Italy 
is recognised as being a part of 
Piedmont, the kingdom of Victor 
Emmanuel is in every way as im- 
portant as Spain. To admit Spain 
without insisting on the admission 
of Piedmont, would therefore be to 
confess that a Government recog- 
nised by England may be treated 
as of doubtful existence. If, how- 
ever, Sardinia and Spain are ad- 
mitted, the old convenience of the 
system of the five Powers will be 
most at an end, The recommen- 
dation of this system lay in the 
ease and sp with which it 
could deliberate, and the certainty 
with which it could see its resolu- 
tions carried out. With the ad- 
mission of two new elements, not 
very harmonious in themselves, 
this recommendation would no 
longer exist. 





